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SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE : 
REV. WILLIAM LAW. 


lo which are subjoined, Two Letters from Clergymen in the Established 
Church, strongly recommending the Srriovs Catz, and other works 

_of the Author : also his Character, &c. by Epwarp Gisron, Esq. the 
Roman Historian, and a list of all his works. 27, 


= 


fue Rev. Wittram Law was born in the town of King’s Cliffe, 
n the county of Northampton, in the year 1686 ; his education, 
nd the early years of his life, were very serious; at what time 
ie entered the University, or when he took his degree of A. M. 
annot be exactly ascertained, but his leaving that place was 
bout the year 1712; after having made great proficiency in 
very branch of human literature, afterwards-taking the advice 
f our Saviour to the rich young man, he totally renounced the ‘ 
yorld, and followed Christ in meekness, humility, and self- 
enial. 

Mr. Law was a bachelor all his life-time: in person, he was 
well set man, and rather of a dark complexion, though re- 
iarkably cheerful in his temper; such was his love of privacy, 
nd a state of recollection, that it was very seldom indeed that 
e passed more than two hours in the company of any person; 
‘ith a very small patrimony, he was remarkably charitable, par- 
cularly to his poor neighbours, the manufacturers of wooden 
‘are, in and about King’s Cliffe ; in this benevolent disposition 
e was joined by the two maiden ladies, with whom he resided at 
ing’s Cliffe; their object was not to encourage the idle and 
issolute, but to promote and facilitate the good intentions and 
adeavours of the industrious. Such also was the little value 
2 set on money, that he gave the copies of all his works in- 
nded for publication to his bookseller; but for one of them, 
lessrs. Richardsons and Urquhart, insisted ‘upon his aecep- 
nce of one hundred guineas. ate 
We shall now relate part of what he uttered in his last illness, 
hich was witnessed by the friend to whom he addressed the 
ree lettera which accompany this work. Just before his 
essed soul took its happy flight, to dwell for ever with the 
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saints in bliss, the heavenly glory so opened itself in him, that 


“he broke forth into the following exultation, which showing the 


truth of his own highly regenerate state, as well as the joyful 
reality of the life of God in the soul of man, deserves to be 


- written in letters of gold; not only to convince the infidel, but 
_ also to comfort and confirm the pious pilgrim, in his journey 


through the thorny wilderness of this world, into the peaceful 
regions of immortal bliss. 
“‘ Away with these filthy garments, 


” 


said this dying saint; 


‘6T feel a sacred fire kindled in my soul, which will destroy 
_ every thing contrary to itself, and burn as a flame of divine 


love to all eternity.” ee Peg 

In such a triumph of holy joy did this extraordinary servant 
of God resign his blessed spirit into the hands of his beloved’ 
Lord and Master, at the place of his nativity, the town of King’s 
Cliffe, in the county of Northampton. And in the church-yard. 
of that parish, he lies interred, under a handsome tomb, erected 
to his memory, by a particular and dear friend, who lived many 
years with him, and therefore had long known, and highly and 
justly esteemed his singular worth: which was expressed in the 


_ following lines, engraved by the direction of the same friend, on 


%, 


the top-stone of his tomb : 
HERE LIETH THE BODY 
Ov THE LATE 
REY. WILLIAM LAW, A. M. 
WHO DIED APRIL 9, 1761, cs 
AGED 75. 


He was well known tothe world by a number of truly Chris- 


" tian, pious writings, exemplified by a life spent in a manner 


suitable to a worthy and true disciple of his heavenly, divine, 
crucified Master and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who lived and 
spoke in him and by him. In his younger days, he sufficiently 
distinguished himself, by his parts and progress in human litera- 
ture. Afterwards taking the advice of our Saviour to the rich 
young man, he totally renounced the world and followed Christ, 
in meekness, humility and self-denial. And in his last, years, 


he was wholly absorbed in his love to God and mankind;. so 


piu virtue in him was nothing but heavenly love and heavenly 
ame. — : 


In parts and sense inferior to none, 
With wit most amiable, with learning stored ; 
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His talents, great and high, were quite sublimed, 
Tn loving God with all his heart and mind. 

- His time was all employ’d in things divine, 
By serving God, in goodness to mankind. 
The poor, the maim’d, the blind, have lost in him, 
The kind protector, and the ready friend, 1 


_ Some time after his decease, the following verses appeared 
in print :— : 


To the memory of that excellent man, and truly illuminated divine, 
the late Rev. Wii1tam Law, A. M., these following lines are 
sae by one who has received great benefit from his most valuable 
works. ; 


FarEws1t, good man! whose great and heavenly mind, 
Tn love embraced the whole of human kind, 

‘From earth’s dark scene, to realms of joy and light, 

Thy soul congenial, took her happy flight, 

With kindred spirits mix’d, and bright as they, 

Thou drink’st with them the streams of endless day! 
While we below lament thy absence most, 

‘Like all true worth, then dearest, when ’tis lost. 

Bound to no-sect, to no one party tied, 

To sons of God in every clime allied: 

Like light’s great orb, to no one realm confin’d, 

Thy heaven-taught soul, capacious, grasp’d mankind. 

‘Of pains severe, thou felt’st the tort’ring smart, 

While grace pour’d comfort on thy better part. 

Thy will resign’d, with breath unmurmuring bore, 

*Thy last sharp passage to the heavenly shore. 

Thy heart’s best image, still, thy writings, shine, 

One spirit breathe, the dove and jamb divine. 
Though stopt thy tongue, thy soul’s strong breathings charm, 
Though cold thy clay, thy ardent thoughts still warm. 
-Awak’d by thee, we feel the heavenly fire, 

And with seraphic flames to God aspire ; 

Thy pious zeal transfus’d to other hearts, 

New springs of bliss, and nobler life imparts. 

No time, no numbers, can exhaust thy mine, 
Thy gifts are full: posterity is thine. 

Through future ages shall thy labours go, 

Like streams, enriching nations as they flow; 
Who, while perusing, catch the sacred fire, 
Fetch the deep sigh, and pant with strong desire, 
For glory lost: heaven lent thy pencil rays, 

To paint that glory, and diffuse its blaze, 
Though for these days thy colours are too bright, 
And hurt weak eyes by their too radiant light; 
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+ His end was hastened by a suppression of urine. 
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Yet wisdom’s sons, though few, to good awake, 


Drink thy sweet spring, and bread celestial break. i 
*Midst Babel’s various tongues, though thousands stray, met 


In thee, the wanderer finds his master’s way. 
In heaps let critics, commentators lie, 

Thy works will make a Christian library. 

In vain shall malice seek to wound thy name, 
Or ignorance thy solid worth defame. 


_ Retract your censures, you who dare be good; 


Confess your heads ne’er yet have understood 
The pearls, which God to mystic sons reveal’d; ~ 
From the presumptuous, wisdom’s fount is seal’d. 


_ Yet this her child, wants no man’s pen to praise, - 


Nor slander dreads in’these degenerate days: 
Far nobler monuments will guard his fame, 


Deep in their breasts the good engrave his name. . 
The following are the remarks of Edward Gibbon, Esq. on 


the Rev. Mr. Law, and his works, extracted from his Memoirs 
in 2 vols. 4to. 
His words are : 


*¢ Mr Law died at an advanced age, of a suppression of urine, _ 


in 1761, at the house of Mrs. Hesther Gibbon, known by the 
name of the Cliffe, in Northamptonshire, where she still resides. 
In that family he has left the reputation of a worthy and emi- 
nently pious man, who believed all that he professed, and prac- 
tised all that he enjoined. The character of a Non-juror, 
which he held to the last, is a sufficient evidence of the tena- 
ciousness of his principles in Church and State; and the sacri- 


fice of his interest to his conscience will be always respectable. — 


‘*His theological writings which our domestic concerns in- 
duced me to read, preserve an amiable though imperfect sort of 
life, in my opinion; but here, perhaps, I pronounce with more 


confidence than knowledge on the merits of the man no pen can © 
justify. His last compositions seemed tinctured too much with — 


the mystic enthusiasm of Jacob Behmen; and his discourse on 

the absolute unlawfulngss of the stage may-be called a ridiculous 

intemperance of sentiment and language. 
“But these sallies of phrenzy must not extinguish the praise 


that is due to Mr. Law, as a wit and a scholar. His arguments — 


on topics of less absurdity is specious and acute; his manner is 
lively, his style forcible and clear; and had not the vigour of 
his mind been clouded by enthusiasm, he might be ranked with — 
the most agreeable and ingenious writers of the times. 

“While the Bangorian controversy was a fashionable theme, 
he entered the lists. He resumed the contest again with Bishop 


Hoadly, in which his Non-juring principles appear, though he } 
_ approves himself equally to both prelates. “_ 
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‘On the appearance of the ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ he drew his 
pen against the licentiousness of the doctrine of that writer; - 
and Morality and Religion must rejoice in his applause and 
victory. . 2 
__“ Mr. Law’s master-piece, the ‘Serious Call,’ is still read as 
a popular and powerful book of devotion.—His precepts are 
rigid, but they are formed and derived from the Gospel; his 
satire is sharp, but his wisdom is from the knowledge of human 
life; and many of his portraits are not unworthy the pen of La 
Bruyere. If there yet exists a spark of piety in his reader’s 
mind, he will soon kindle it to a flame; and a philosopher must 
allow that he is more consistent in his principles than any of the 
tribe of mystic writers. He handles with equal severity and 
truth the strange contradiction between faith and practice in the 
Christian world. Under the names of Flavia and Miranda, he 
has admirably described Mr. Gibbon’s two aunts, the worldly 
and the pious sisters.” . ; 
Such is the character this famous historian is compelled by 
the spirit of truth, to give to the piety and goodness of Mr. 
Law, the most eminent and original writer of his day ; the list of 
his works which we now insert, together with two excellent 
letters from clergymen in the Established Church, referring to 
them and him, is taken from the Gent. Mag. Nov. 1806. 
His works are, 
_ 1. A Serious Call to a devout and holy Life, adapted to the 
State and Condition of all Orders of Christians, 8vo. 
2. A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection, 8vo. 
3. Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 8vo. 
- 4. Remarks upon a late Book, entitled, “The Fable of the 
Bees; or Private Vices Public Benefits,” 8vo. 
5. The absolute unlawfulness of Stage Entertainments fully 
demonstrated, 8vo. : 
6. The Case of Reason, or Natural Religion, fairly and fully 
stated, 8vo. 
7. An earnest and serious Answer to Dr. Trapp’s Discourse 
of the Folly, Sin and Danger, of being righteous over much, 8vo. 
8. The Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration, 8vo. 
9. A Demonstration of the gross and fundamental Errors of a 
late Book, called “A plain Account of the Nature and End of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” affectionately addressed 
to all Orders of Men, and more especially to all the younger 
Clergy, @0. cs ti 
10. An Appeal to all that doubt or disbelieve the Truths of 
the Gospel, 8vo. : abe 
ae The Spirit of Prayer; or the Soul rising out of the 
anity of time into the Riches of Eternity. In Two Parts, 8vo. 
; a2 
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12. The Spirit of Love. In Two Parts, 8vo. ; 
13. The Way to Divine Knowledge; being several Dialogues — 
between Humanus Academicus Rusticus, and Theophilus, a3 
preparatory to a new Edition of the Works of Jacob Behmen, 
_ and the right use of them, 8vo. 

14. A short but sufficient Confutation of the Rev. Dr. War- 
burton’s projected Defence (as he calls it) of Christianity, in his 
Divine Legation of Moses. In a Letter to the Right Rev. the 

- Lord Bishop of London. * ‘ 
15. A Collection of Letters on the most interesting and im- 
portant Subjects, and on several Occasions, 8vo. 

16. Of justification by Faith and Works; a Dialogue between 
a Methodist and a Churchman, 8vo. : 
17. An humble, earnest, and affectionate Address to the 
Clergy, 8vo. ; er 


Scarborough, December 21, 1771. 
1. “Sir, 


«—— Sunt certa piacula, que te — 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello.”—Hor. 


*‘ As I have an universal love and esteem for all mankind, so 
particularly for my brethren of the Established Church, of which . 
I should think myself an unworthy member, did I not take all 
opportunities of doing good according to the abilities with 
which God has enabled me. But as J have ever thought a con- 
cern for men’s souls to be preferable to that of their bodies, so 
T have in a more especial manner extended my charity to that 
better part. We live in an age wherein numerous objects pre- 
_ sent themselves to our view, that are destitute of every virtue 
that can make them worthy. of the divine. favour, and conse- 
quently there never will be wanting occasions for exercising 
ourselves in a laudable endeavour to their amendment. I, for 
_ my own part, though I live, (when at home) in a small country 
_village, have had sufficient ‘work ‘upon my hands to bring my 
parishioners to any tolerable degree of piety and goodness: I 
“preached and laboured amongst them incessantly, and yet, after 
all, was convinced my work had been as fruitless as casting 
pearls before swine; the drunkard continued his nocturnal 
--practices, and the voice of the swearer was still heard in our — 
* streets. However, I was determined to leave no meansiuntried 
_ for bringing this profane and obdurate people to a sense Of their 
duty ; accordingly I purchased many religious books, and dis. 
_ tributed them amongst them: but, alas! I could perceive no 
_ visible effects. In shorts I had:the grief to find, that all my ~ 


SS 
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labour had proved in vain, and was ready to ery out with St. 


Paul, who is sufficient for these things? About this time I hap- _ 


pened to peruse a treatise of Mr. Law’s, entitled, ‘ A serious 


Call to a devout and holy Life ;? with which (if I may be allowed 
the expression) 1 was so charmed and greatly edified, that I 


resolved my flock should partake of the same spiritual food; 1 
therefore gave to each person in my parish one of those useful 
books, and charged them upon my blessing (for I consider them 
as my children) to carefully peruse the same. My perseverance 
Was now rewarded with success; and I had the satisfaction of 


beholding my people reclaimed, from a life of folly and impiety, 


to a life of holiness and devotion. , 
“Before I conclude, 1 must beg leave’ to recommend the 
afore-mentioned book to the perusal of all your readers; and I 


heartily wish they’ may receive as much benefit therefrom, as 


those have who are committed to my charge. 

“This excellent treatise is wrote in a strong and nervous 
style, and abounds with many new and subiime thoughts; in a 
‘word, one may say of this book as Sir Richard Steel did of-a 


‘discourse of Dr. South’s, that it has in it whatever wit and wis- — 


dom can put together, and I will venture to add, that whoever 
sits down without prejudice and attentively reads it throughout, 
will rise up the wiser man and better Christian. 

“It remains now only that I mention a word or two concern- 
ing the author. This worthy clergyman has been accused (by 
those lukewarm Christians, who ridicule all degrees of piety, 
that are above the common standard) of Methodism; a charge 
as false as it is cruel. I say not this as my own private opinion, 
but from the testimony of several gentlemen of undoubted 
credit, who are acquainted with his manner of life and conver- 


sation. Indeed this is sufficiently demonstrated in many parts - 


of this author’s works, particularly in his Three Letters to the 
Bishop of Bangor, wherein he writes in vindication of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England. All which evi- 
dently declare the reverend author to be an orthodox divine, 
and an indefatigable labourer in the Lord’s vineyard. = 
“ OURANIUS.” 


North-Crawley, Feb. 6th, 1772. 
2.0 ** Sir, ‘ 


' “T perused the letter signed Ouranius in your paper* with 


‘that cordial complacency which every faithful steward must — 
feel, from observing the furtherance of his master’s interest: 





* This and the preceding Letter originally appeared in Lloyd’s = 


‘Evening Post. 
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and I devoutly wish that every other fellow-labourer was as 
~ assiduous in sowing the geod seed, as the enemy seems in sow- — 
ing the tares. aie 
“But while I approve and applaud Ouranius’ zeal in recom- 
mending that excellent practical summary of Christian duty, . 
the Serious Call, I seem to regret the limitation of it to that 
- treatise alone, when to me it appears that a serious attention to 
those sublime tracts of the same divinely illuminated writer, 
‘The Spirit of Prayer,? and ‘The Spirit of Love,’ would be 
productive of at least equal advantages, especially at a season — 
when the serpent is winding about, insinuating his deadly poi- 
‘son in arrogant illustrations, and anti-christian Family Bibles. 
“To know whom we worship, to entertain proper notions of 
Gop, is the first necessary principle of true religion. And ~ 
these volumes are calculated to convey such exalted and amia- 
_ble ideas of God, and to unfold in so rational and delightful a 
manner, the great mysteries of redemption and regeneration, 
that whoever peruses them with candour and attention, will find _ 
| in them a perfect key to the Holy Scriptures, ‘having (if I may 
“be allowed the sacred language) the glory of God, and his 
light, like unto a stone most precious, clear as crystal.’ And, 
beside informing his understanding, if they do not elevate his | 
heart to an exalted pitch of love and devotion to his great bene- 
factor, and cause it to overflow in streams of grateful benevo- 
lence to all mankind, he must be among those obdurate insen- 
sibles who need our pity and our prayers. 
‘“‘ The happy effects here promised are not the mere specula- 
tive conjectures of fancy, for I have only described what were 
my own feelings upon the same occasion. And [ will farther 
venture to declare, that I received more light and satisfaction 
from the perusal of these little volumes than I have been able 
to extract from many volumes of letter-learned commentators, 
_ darkened illustrations and bodies of Divinity, which I had ~ 
a carefully read with the same temper and desire. 






“JT am so far in the same unfortunate predicament with Ou- 
ranius, never to have enjoyed the blessedness of that holy man’s 
conversation; but I have it well authenticated that he faithfully 
practised what he taught, or, in Burkitt’s words, that his was 
‘a preaching life as well as a preaching doctrine.’ And that 
pious disregard and contempt of the riches and honours of the 

_ world, which he so pathetically recommends to others, himself — 

_ eminently displayed in refusing some of the best preferments ~ 

in the Bishop of London’s gift when proffered by his friend — 

' Dr. Sherlock, in reward of the unanswerable letters to the 

- Bishop of Bangor. ¥ rt : 
“The charge of Methodism I never heard insinuated against 
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him, and could proceed only from those who must be totally 


ignorant of the tenets of that sect, or unacquainted with any _ 


among the writings of our able defender of Church discipline 
and authority, and especially of the last except one, ‘ on justi- 
fication by Faith and Works.’ 

“But not to leave myself liable to reprehension for the par- 
tiality [ have noticed in another, I am persuaded, that whoever 
has imbibed knowledge at this pure fountain will never cease 
thirsting while there remains a drop of the sacred spring un- 
tasted. And that every scrip of that divinely-directed pen may 
be as extensive as the writer’s benevolence, is the ardent prayer 
of your sincere well-wisher, 'THEOPHILOS.” 


Your’s, &c. Z. CozENs. 


The following are the Author’s Letters to a friend : 


LETTER I.* 


Worrny anp Drar Sir, 

My heart embraces you, with all the tenderness and affection. 
of Christian love; and I earnestly beg of God to make me a 
messenger of his peace to your soul. 

You seem to apprehend I may be much surprised at the 
account you have given of yourself. But, sir, I am neither 
surprised nor offended at it. I neither condemn nor lament 
your state: but shall endeavour to show you how soon it may 
be made a blessing and happiness to you. In order to which, I 
shall not enter into a consideration of the different kinds of 
trouble you have set forth at large. I think it better to lay 
before you the one true ground and root, from whence all the 
evil and disorders of human life have sprung. This will make > 
it easy for you to see what that is, which must and only can be 
the full remedy and relief for all of them, how different soever, 
either in kind or degree. 


a 


: 


The Scripture has assured us, that God made man in his own ve 


image and likeness; a sufficient proof, that man, in his first 
tate, as he came forth from God, must have been absolutely — 
free from all vanity, want, or distress of any kind, from any 
thing, either within or without him. It would be quite abgurd 
ind blasphemous to suppose, that a creature beginning to exist 
n the image and likeness of God, should have a vanity of life,” 
or yexation of spirit. A God- like perfection of natares and a 

* The first of these Letters was written in the year 1749, the ee de 
n the year 1750, and the. ast about the year 1753, 
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» painful distressed nature, stand in ‘the utmost contrariety to one 
_ another. 
‘Again, the Scripture. es rene us, that man that is born of 
a woman hath but.a short time to live, and is full of misery: 
therefore man now is not that creature that he was by his crea- 
‘tion. The first divine and God-like nature of Adam, which was 
‘to have been immortally holy in union with God is lost, and 
instead of it, a poor mortal of earthly flesh and blood, born like’ 
a wild ass’ colt, of a-short life and full of misery is, ‘through a 
vain pilgrimage, to end in dust and ashes. ‘Therefore, let every 
evil, whether inward or outward, only teach you this truth, that — 
man has infallibly lost his first divine: life_in God; and that no 
possible comfort, or ‘deliverance, is to be Expeciom: but only in 
this one thing, that though man has lost his God, yet God is 
become man, that man may be again alive in God, as at his aie 
creation. For all the misery and distress of human nature, | 
whether of body or mind, is wholly owing to this one cause, . 
that God is not in man, nor man in God, as the state of his | 
nature requires: it is because man has lost that first life of God 
in his soul, in and for which he was created. He lost this light — 
and spirit and life of God, by turning his will, imagination, and 
desire into a tasting and sensibility of the good and evil of this 
earthly, bestial world. — 
Now here are two things raised up in man, raat of the life 
of God :—First ; self or selfishness, brought forth by his choos- 
ing to have a wisdom of his own, contrary to the will and 
instruction of his Creator. Secondly: an earthly, bestia], mortal 
life and body, brought forth by his eating that food, which was 
poison to his paradisiacal nature. Both these must therefore be 
removed: that is, a man must first totally die to self, and all 
earthly desires, views and intentions, before he can be again in 
God, as his nature and first creation requires. 
But now, if this be a certain and immutable truth, that man, 
so long as he is a selfish earthly minded creature, must be de- 
: prived of his true life, the life of God, the spirit of heaven in 
his soul; then how is the face of things changed ; for then, what 
- life is so much to be dreaded, as a life of worldly ease and pros- 
perity? what a misery, nay, what a curse, is there in every 
thing that gratifies and nourishes our self-love, self-esteem, and 
~ self-seeking? On the other hand, what a happiness is there in 
all inward and outward troubles and vexations, when they force 
us to feel and know the hell that is hidden within us, and the 
vanity of every thing without us: when they turn our self-love 
into self-abhorrence, and force us to call upon God, to save us 
_ from ourselves, to give us a new life, light, and new spirit 
in Christ Jesus. aid . 
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0. vis famine! might the. poor prodigal have well. said, 
“which by reducing me to the necessity of asking to eat husks, 
with swine, brought me to myself, and caused my return to. _ 
irst happiness, in my father’s house.” 

Now, sir, I will suppose your distressed state ‘ be as you 
epresent it; inwardly, darkness, heaviness, and confusion. of - 
houghts and passions ; outwardly, ill usage from friends, rela- 
ions and all the world: unable. to strike up the least spark of. 
ight or comfort, by any thought or reasoning of your own.. 

- O happy famine, which leaves you not: so much as the husk: 
f one human comfort to feed upon! For, my dear friend, this, 
s the time and place for all that good and life, and salvation, 
o happen to you, which happened to the prodigal son. Your. 
vay is as short, and your success as certain, as his was. You 
lave no more todo than he had. You need not call out for: 
y00ks and methods of devotion; for, in your present state, much 
eading, and borrowed prayers, are not your best method. All 
hat you are to offer to God, all that is to help you to find him 
o be your Saviour and Redeemer, is best taught and expressed 
yy the distressed state of your heart. ‘ 

Only let your present and past distress make you feel and } 
knowledge this two-fold great truth: first, that in and of your-. 
elf, you are nothing but darkness, vanity, and misery. Secondly, — 
hat of yourself, you can no more help yourself to light and : 
omfort, than you can create an angel. People, at all times, 
an seem to assent to these two truths; but then it is an assent 
hat has no depth or reality, and so is of little or no use. But 
our condition has opened your heart, for a deep and full.con- | 
iction of these truths. Now give way, I beseech you, to this | 
onviction, and hold these two truths in the same degree of 2 
ertainty, as you know two and two to be four; and then, my ~ 
lear friend, you are, with the prodigal, come to yourself; and — 
bove HALF YOUR WORK IS DONE. 

Being 1 now in the full possession of these two truths, feeling 
hem in the same degree of certainty, as you feel your own. | 
xistence, your are under this sensibility to; sive yourself oe 98 
itely and entirely to God in Christ Jesus, as into the hands of | 
nfinite love: firmly believing this great and infallible truth a 
hat God has no will towards you, but that of infinite love, and | 
ifinite desire to make you a partaker of his divine nature: and | 
1at it is absolutely impossible for the Father of our tordderm | 
hrist, to refuse you all that good, and life, and salvation, which | 
ou want, as it is for you to take it by your own power. © 

O, sir, drink deep of this cup; for the precious water. 
ternal life is in it. ‘Turn unto God with this faith; cast your- 
sIf into this abyss of love ; and then you will be in that state 
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the prodigal was in, when he said, I will arise and go to my 

father, and will say unto him, father, I have sinned against 

heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 

son; and all that, will be fulfilled in you, which is related of 

him. 

Make this, therefore, the two-fold exercise of your heart: 
Now, bowing yourself down before God, in the deepest sense 
and acknowledgment of your own nothingness and vileness; 
then, looking up to God in faith and love, consider him as 
always extending the arms of his mercy towards you, and full 
of an infinite desire to dwell in you, as he dwells in the angels 
in heaven. Content yourself with this inward and simple ex- 
ercise of your heart, for a while; and seek, or like nothing in 
_ any book but that which nourishes and strengthens this state of 
your heart. 

Come unto me, says the holy Jesus, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Here, my dear friend, is 
more for you to live upon, more light for your mind, more of 
unction for your heart, than in volumes of human instruction. 
Pick up the words of the holy Jesus, and beg of him to be the 
light and life of your soul. Love the sound of his name; for 
Jxsus is the love, the sweetness, the meekness, the compassion- 
ate goodness of the Deity itself; which became man, that so 
men might have power to become the sons of God. Love, pity, 
and wish well to every soul in the world; dwell in love, and 
then you dwell in God: hate nothing but the evil that stirs 
in your own heart. 

Teach your heart this prayer till your heart continually saith, 

- though not with outward words: “O holy Jesus, meek Lamb of 
God! Bread that came down from heaven! Light and life of all 
- holy souls! help me to a true and living faith in thee. Odo 
thou open thyself within me, with all thy holy nature, spirit, 
tempers, and inclinations, that I may{be born again of thee ; and 
_be inthee a new creature, quickened and revived, led and go- 
_ verned oe thy me Spirit.” 
ea: 7am _ Yours in all Christian affection, 
4 Cpe W. LAW. 
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; LETTER II. 
..™ July 20. 


~ My prar wortny Frienp, 
_ Whom I heartily love in the unity of the spirit of Christ. 


¥ our long letter I received some time the last month, and read _ 
with much pleasure. For, long as it was, I did not wish it to 
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be shorter. I bless God for that good and right asin which 
breathed in every part of it. As it required no immediate 
answer, and you left me to my own time, so I did not intend to 
write till last week; but by accidental affairs, have been hin- 
dered from complying with my intention till now. 

Your judgment has failed you in nothing, but in thinking 
your letter would be disagreeable to me; or that my answer was 
deferred on that account. Every creature. has my love ; but per- 
sons of your spirit kindle in me every holy affection of honour 
and esteem towards them. Love with its fruits of meekness, 
patience and humility is all that I wish fer myself, and every. 
human creature: for thisis to live in-God, united to him, both 
for time and eternity. Would you have done with error, scru- 
ple and delusion, consider the Deity (as I have said) to be the 
greatest love, the greatest meekness, the greatest sweetness ; 
the eternal unchangeable will to be a good and blessing to every 
creature; and that all the misery, darkness and death, of fallen | 
angels, and fallen men, consists in their having lost this divine 
nature. Consider yourself, and all the fallen world, as having © 
nothing to seek or wish for, but by the spirit of prayer to draw into | 
the life of your soul, rays and sparks of this divine, meek, loving, 
tender nature of God. Consider the holy Jesus as the gift of | 
God to your soul, to begin and finish the birth of God and hea- | 
ven within you, in spite of every inward or outward enemy. j 
These three infallible truths heartily embraced, and made the 
nourishment of your soul, shorten and secure the way to hea- 
ven, and leave no room for any error, scruple, or delusion. The 
poverty of our fallen nature, the depraved workings of flesh and 
blood, the corrupt tempers of our polluted birth in this world, 
do us no hurt, so long as the spirit of prayer works contrary 
to them, and longs for the first birth of the light and spirit of 
heaven. 







All our natural evil ceases to be our own evil, as soon as our. ol 
will-spirit turns from it ; it then changes its nature,. loses al. its 
poison and death, and only becomes our holy cross, on w hwe w 
happily die from self, and this world, into’ the” kin bo 


heaven. ; 

I much congratulate you on your manner of prayer; 80 prac: 
tised, it becomes the life of the soul, and the true food of 
eternity. Keep in this state of application to God, and then ~ 
you will infallibly find it to be the way of rising out of the 
vanity of time, into the riches of eternity. 

Do not expect or look for the same degrees of sensible f 
your. The matter lies not there. Nature will have its shar 
but the ups and downs of that are to be overlooked. Whilst — 
your will-spirit is good, and set right, the changes of creaturely 
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' fervour lessen not your union with God. It is the abyss of the 


[ 
| 


heart, an unfathomable depth of ‘eternity within us, as much 
above sensible fervour, as heaven is above earth; it is this tuat 


“works our way to God, and unites us with heaven. This ¢ oyss 


of the heart, is the divine nature and power within us, which 
never call upon God in vain, but whether helped or deserted by 
bodily fervour, penetrates through all outward nature, as easily 
anid effectually as our thoughts can leave our bodies, and reach 
‘into the regions of eternity. 
I am, with hearty prayers to God for you, 
Your truly affectionate friend and servant, 
W. LAW. | 


LETTER Il. 


My Drar L 
lam greatly rejoiced at your expressing so feeling a sense of 
the benefit of prayer; and hope you will every day be more 
and more raised to, and united with God, by it. 
I love no mysterious depths, orheights of speculation, covet 
no knowledge, want to see no ground of nature, grace, and 





_ creature, but so far as it brings me nearer to God, forces me to 


forget and renounce every thing for him, to do every thing in 
him, and for him: and to give every breathing, moving, stirring 
intention and desire of my heart, soul, spirit and life to him. 

It is for the sake of the spirit of prayer, that I have endea- 
voured to set so many points of religion in such a view as must 
dispose the reader, willingly to give up all that he inherits 
from his fallen father, to be all hunger and thirst after God, 
and have no thought or care, but how to be wholly his devoted 
instrument, every where, and in PREY thing, his adoring, joy- 
ful, and thankful servant. 

When it is the one ruling, never-ceasing desire of our 
hearts, that God may be the beginning and end, the reason and 
motive, of our doing or not doing, from morning to night; then 
every where, whether speaking or silent, whether inwardly or 


- outwardly employed, we are equally offered up to the eternal Spirit, 


have-our life in him, and from him, and are united to him by that 
spirit of prayer, which is the comfort, the support, the strength 
and security of the soul, travelling, by the help of God, through 
the vanity of time into the riches of eternity. 

My dear friend, have eyes shut and ears stopped, to every 
thing that is not a step in that ladder that reaches from earth to 
heaven. ; 
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: Reading is geod, hearing i is good, conversation and meditation 
are good; but then they are only good at times and occasions, in © 
dcertain degree: and must be used and governed with such 
auton, as we eat and drink, and refresh ourselves, or they, will 
bring forth 4 in us the fruits of intemperance. — 

But the spirit of prayer, is for all times, and all occasions; 
it is a lamp that is to be always burning; a light that is ever 
shining: every thing calls for it, every thing is to be done 
in it, and governed by_ it. Because it is, and means, and 
wills nothing else, but the totality of the soul, not doing this, or 

that, but wholly, incessantly given up to God, to be where, and © 
what, and how he pleases. 

This state of absolute resignation, naked faith and pure love - 
of God, is the highest perfection.and most purified life ; of ‘those 
who are born again from above, and through the Divine Pow ver, 
become sons of God. And is neither more nor less, than what 
our blessed Redeemer has called and qualified us to long and 
aspire after, in these words, “Thy ia Se come: thy will be 
done on earth as in heaven.” 

Near the conclusion of yours, you say, since your last to me 

eu have met with a great many trials disagreeable to flesh and 
blood, but that adhering to God, is always your blessed relief. — 

Yet permit me on this occasion, to transcribe a memorandum 
or two, from an old scrap of paper, which has long lain by me 
for my own use. 

‘1. Receive every inward and outward trouble, every disap- | 
pointment, pain, uneasiness, darkness, temptation, and desola- _ 
tion, with both thy hands, as a true opportunity and blessed oc- 
casion, of dying to self, and entering into a fuller fellowship 
with thy self-denying, suffering Saviour. 

2. Look at no inward, or outward trouble, in any other view, | 
reject every other thought about it; and then every kind of trial | 
and distress will become the blessed day of thy prosperity. : 

3. Be afraid of seeking or finding comfort in any thing but 
God alone. For that which gives the comfort, takes so much of | 
thy heart from God. “ Quid est cor purum? cui ex toto, et | 
pure sufficit solus Deus, cui nihil sapit, quod nihil delectat, nisi — 
Deus.” That is, What isapure heart? One to which God alone 
is totally and purely sufficient; to which nothing relishes or 
gives delight, but God alone. 

4. That state is best, which exerciseth the highest faith i in, 
and fullest resignation to God. . 
5. What is it that you want and seek, but that God may be 
all in all in you? But how can this be, unless all creaturely | 
good and evil, become as nothing in you, and to you? aad 

“ Oh anima mea, ab ag te ab omnibus. Quid tibicummu- — 
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tabilibus creaturis ? Solum sponsum tuum, qui omnium est author 
creaturarum, expectans, hoc age, ut cor tuum ille liberum et 
expeditum semper inveniat, quoties illi ad ipsum venire pla- 
cuerit.” That is, Omy soul! withdraw thyself from all things. 
What hast thou to do with changeable creatures? Waiting and — 
expecting thy bridegroom, who is the author of all creatures, 
let it be thy only care, that he may find thy heart free and dis- 
engaged, as often as it shall please him to visit thee. 

I thank you for your kind offer about the manuscript in the 
sale, but have no curiosity that way. I have had all that I can 
have from books. I leave the rest to God. I have formerly 
given away many of the lives of poor Armelle, so can have no 
dislike to your doing the same. . I -have often wished for some, 
or several little things of that kind, though more aceording to 
my mind; by which the meanest capacities might, in an easy 
manner, be led into the heart and spirit of religion. - 

Dear Man, adieu. 


A 
SERIOUS CALL 


TOA 


DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the Nature and Extent of Christian Devotion. 


Devotion is neither private nor public prayer, but prayers, 
whether private or pub’, a"e particular parts or instances of — 
devotion. Devotion signifie sa life given or devoted to God. 

He therefore is the devout man, who lives no longer to his 
own will, or the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole 
will of God, who considers, God in every thing, who serves God 
in every thing, who makes all the parts of his common life, 
parts of piety, by doing every thing in the name of God, and 
under such rules as are conformable to his glory. 

We readily acknowledge, that God alone is te be the te and 
measure of our prayers, that in them we are to look wholly unto 
him, and act wholly for him, that we are only to pray in such a 
manner, for such things, and such ends as are suitable to his 
glory. 

Now let any one but find out the reason why he is to be thus 
‘strictly pious in his prayers, and he will find the same as strong 
a reason to be as strietly pious in all the other parts of his life. 
For there is not the least shadow of a reason, why we should 
make God the rule and measure of our prayers, why we should ° 
then look wholly unto him, and pray according to his will; but 
what-equally proves it necessary for us to look wholly unto God, 
and make him the rule and measure of all the other actions of 
our life. Fer any ways of life, any employment of our talents, 
whether of our parts, out time or money, that is not strictly 
according to the will of God, that is not for such ends as are 
suitable to his glory, are as great absurdities and failings, as 
prayers that are not according to the will of God. For there is 
no other reason, why our prayers should be according to the will 
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of God, why they should have nothing in them; bit what is wise, 
and holy, and heavenly, there is no other reason for this, but 
that our lives may be of the same nature, full‘of the same wis- 
dom, holiness and heavenly tempers, that we may live unto God 
in the same spirit that we pray unto him.’ Were it not our 


strict duty to live by reason, to devote all the actions of. 


our lives to God; were it not absolutely necessary to walk 
_ before him in wisdom and holiness and all heavenly conversa- 
‘tion, doing every thing in his name, and for his glory, there 
would’be’ no'excellency or wisdom in the most heavenly prayers. 
’ Nay, such prayers would be absurdities, they would be like 
prayers for wings, when it was no part of our duty to fly. 
_ As sure therefore as there is any wisdom in praying for the 
Spirit of God, so sure is it, that we are to make that Spirit the 
rule of all our actions; as sure as it is our duty to look wholly 
unto God in our prayers, so sure is it, that it is our duty to live 
wholly unto God in our lives.. But we ¢an no more be said to 
live unto God, unless we live unto him in all the ordinary actions 
of our life; unless he be the rule and measure of all our ways, 
than we can be said _to pray unto God; unless: our prayers look 
wholly unto him.’ So that unreasonable and absurd ways of — 
life, whether in labour or diversion, whether they consume our 


~ time or our money, are like unreasonable and absurd prayers; 


and are as truly an offence unto God. | 
{It is for want of knowing, or at Jéast considering’ this, that 
{we see sich a mixture of ridicule in the lives of many people. 
/ You see them strict as to some times and places of devotion; 


* but when the service of the Church is over, they are but like 


those that seldom or never come there. In their way of life, 
their manner of spending their time and money, in their cares 
and fears, in their pleasures and indulgences, in their labourand | 
diversions, they are like the rest of the world. ‘This makes the - 


. loose part of the world generally make a jest of those that are 


_ devout, because they see their devotion goes no farther than 
‘ their prayers, and that when they are over, they live no more 
unto God, till the time of prayer returns again; but live by. the 
same humour and fancy, and in as full an enjoyment of all the 


, follies of life, as other people. This.is the reason why they 


are the jest and scorn of careless and worldly people; not bes 
cause they are really devoted to God, but because they appear 
to have no other devotion, but that of occasional prayers. 

’ Julius is very fearful of missing prayers; all the parish sup- 
poses Julius to be sick, if he is not at church. But if you was 
to ask him why he spends the rest of his time by humour or — 
chance? why he is a companion of the silliest people. in their 
most silly pleasures? why is he ready for every impertinent — 
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entertainment and diversion? If you. was.to ask him why thera 
is no amusement. too trifling to please him? why he is, busy at 
all balls and assemblies? why he gives himself up. to an. idle 
gossipping conyersation?. why he lives in foolish friendshipsand 
fondness: for particular. persons, that. neither want nor deserve . 
any particular kindness? why he allows-himself.in foolish hatreds 
and resentments against particular persons, without considering 
that he is to love every body as himself? If you ask him why 
he never puts his conversation, his time,.and fortune. under the 
rules of religion, Julius has no more to:say for himself, than 
the most disorderly person. . For the whole tenor of Scripture. 
lies as directly against such a life, as against. debauchery and 
intemperance: he that lives in such a course of idleness and 
folly, lives no more according to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
than he that lives in gluttony and intemperance. | rae 

If aman was to tell Julius that there was no occasion -for so 
much constancy at prayers, and that he might, without,any harm 
to himself, neglect the service of the church, as the generality 

_of people do, Julius would think such a one to be no Christian, 
and that he ought to avoid his company. But if a person only 
tells him that he may live as the generality of the world does; 
that he may enjoy himself as others do; that he may spend his 
time and money as people of fashion do, that he may conform 
to the follies and frailties of the generality, and gratify his 
tempers and passions as most people do, Julius never suspects that 
man to want a Christian spirit, or that he is doing the devil’s work, 

_ And yet if Julius was to read all the New Testament from 
the beginning to the end, he would find his course of life con- 
demned in every page of it. 

And indeed there cannot any thing be imagined more absurd 
in itself, than wise and sublime, and heavenly prayers added to 
a life of vanity and folly, where neither labour nor diversions, 
neither time nor money, are under the direction of the wisdom 
and heavenly tempers of our prayers. If we were to see a man 
pretending to act wholly with regard to God in every thing that 
he did, that would neither spend time nor money, or take any 
labour or diversion, but so far as he could act according to strict 
principles of reason and piety, and yet at the same time neglect 
all prayer, whether public or private, should we not be amazed . 
at such a man, and wonder how he could have so much folly 
along with so much religion? ; 

Yet this is as reasonable.as for any person to pretend to strict- 
ness in devotion, to be careful of observing times and places of 
prayer, and yet letting the rest of his life, his time and labour, 
his talents and money be disposed of, without any regard to 
strict rules of piety and devotion, for itis as great an absurdity 
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to suppose holy prayers, and divine petitions, without an holiness 
of life suitable. to them, as to suppose an holy and divine life 
without prayers. te Tetot ¢ 


i “Let any one therefore think, how easily he could confute a 


{ 
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- man that pretended a great strictness of life without prayer, 
and the same arguments will as plainly confute another, that 
pretends to strictness of prayer, without carrying the same 
strictness into every other part of life. For to be weak and 
foolish in spending our time and fortune, is no greater a mistake, 
than to be weak and foolish in relation to our prayers. And to 
allow ourselves in any ways of life that neither are nor can be 
offered to God, is the same irreligion as to neglect our prayers, 
or use them in such a manner, as makes them an offering un- | 
worthy of God. 

-° The short of the matter is this, either reason and religion 

(prescribe rules and ends to all the ordinary actions of our life, 
or they do not. If they do, then it is as necessary to govern all 

--our actions by those rules, as it is necessary to worship God. — 
For if religion teaches us any thing concerning eating and 
drinking, or spending our time and money, if it teaches us how 
we are to use and contemn the world; if it tells us what tem- 
pers we are to have in common life, how we are to be disposed 
towards all people, how we are to behave towards the sick, the 
poor, the old and destitute; if it tells us whom we are to treat 
with a particular love, whom we are to regard with a particular — 
esteem: if it tells us how we are to treat our enemies, and how 
we are to mortify and deny ourselves, he may be very weak, 
that can think these parts of religion are not to be observed 
with as much exactness, as any doctrine that relates to prayers. 
“| It is very observable, that there is not one command in all 
the gospel for public worship; and perhaps it is a duty that is 
least ‘insisted upon in Scripture of any other. The frequent 


/ attendance at it is never so much as mentioned in all the New 


a 


Testament. Whereas that religion or devotion, which is to 


_ govern the ordinary actions of our life, is to be found in almost 
; every verse of Scripture. Our blessed Saviour and his Apostles 


are wholly taken up in doctrines that relate to common life. 
They call us to renounce the world, and differ in every temper 
and way of life, from the spirit and way of the world. To 
renounce all its goods, to fear none of its evils, to reject its 
joys, and have no value for its happiness: To be as new-born 
~ babes, that are born into a new state of things, to live as pilgrims 
in spiritual watching, in holy fear, and heavenly aspiring after 
another life: To take up our daily cross, to deny ourselves, to 
profess the blessedness of mourning, to seek the blessedness of 
poverty of spirit. To forsake the pride and vanity of riches, to 


~ 
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‘take no thought for the morrow, to live in the profoundest state 


of humility, to rejoice in worldly sufferings. To reject the lust" 


of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life; to bear 


injuries, to forgive and bless our enemies, and to love mankind 


‘as God loveth them. To give up our whole hearts and affections 
to God, and strive to enter 
eternal glory. 

This is the common devotion which our blessed Saviour 
_taught, in order to make it the common life of all Christians. 
_As it not therefore exceeding strange, that people should place 

so much piety in the attendance of public worship, concerning 
which there is not one precept of our Lord’s to be found, and 
yet neglect these common duties of our ordinary life, which are 
commanded in every page of the gospel? [call-thes luties the 


through the straight gate into alife of - 


devotion of our common life, because, if they are to be prac- 


tised, they must be made parts of our common life, they can 
have no place any where else. ; 
- If contempt of the world, and heavenly affection, is a neces- 
sary temper of Christians, it is necessary that this temper appear 
in the whole course of their lives, in their manner of using the 
world, because it can have no place any where else. 
_ If self-denial be a condition of salvation, all that would be 
saved must make it a part of their ordinary life. If humility 
be a Christian duty, then the common life of a Christian. is to 
be a constant course of humility in all its kinds. If poverty of 
spirit be necessary, it must be the spirit and temper of every day 
of our lives. . If we are to relieve the naked, the sick, and the 
prisoner, it must be the common charity of our lives, as far as 
we can render ourselves able to perform it. If we are to love 
our enemies, we must make our common life a visible exereise 
and demonstration of that love. . If content and thankfulness, 
if the patient bearing of evil be duties to God, they are the 
duties of every day, and in every circumstance of our life. If 
we are to be wise and holy as the new-born. sons of God, we 
can no otherwise be so, but by renouncing every thing that is 
foolish and vain in every part of our common life. If we are 
to be in Christ new creatures, we must show that we are so, by 
having new ways of living in the world. If we are to follow 
Christ, it must be in our common way of spending every day. 
Thus it is in all the virtues and holy tempers of Christianity, 

they are not ours, unless they be the virtues and tempers of our 
ordinary life. So that Christianity is so far from leaving us to 
live in the common ways of life, conforming to the folly of 
customs, and gratifying the passions and tempers which the 
spirit of the world delights in, it is so far from indulging us in 
any of these things, that all its virtues which it makes neces- 
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sary to salvation, are only so many ways of living above, and 
contrary to the world in all the common actions of our life. If 
our comman life is not a common course of humility, self-denial, 


‘renunciation of the world, poverty of spirit, and heavenly affec- 


tion, we do not live the lives of Christians. ae 

' But yet though it is thus plain, that this.and this alone is 
Christianity, an uniform, open, and visible practice of all these 
virtues ; yet it is as plain, that there is little or nothing of this 
to be found, even amongst the better sort of people. _ You see 
them often at church, and pleased with fine preachers; but look 
into their lives, and you see them just the same sort of people 
as others are, that make no pretences to devotion. The differ- 
ence that you find betwixt them, is only the difference of their 
natural tempers. They have the same taste of the world, the 
same worldly cares, and fears, and joys; they have the same. 
turn of mind, equally vain in their desires. You see the same 
fondess for state and equipage, the same pride and vanity of 


‘dress, the same self-love and indulgence, the same foolish 


friendships and groundless hatreds, the same levity of mind and 
trifling spirit, the same fondness of diversions, the same idle 
dispositions and vain ways of spending their time in visiting 
and conversation, as the rest of the world, that make no pre- 
tences to devotion. 

I do not mean this comparison betwixt people seemingly good 
and professed rakes, but betwixt people of sober lives. Let us 
take an instance in two modest women: let it be supposed, that 
one of them is careful of times of devotion, and observes them 
through a sense of duty, and that the other has no hearty con- 
cern about it, but is at church seldom or often, just as it hap- 
pens. Now it isa very easy thing to see this difference be- 
twixt these persons. But when you have seen this, can you 
find any farther difference betwixt them? Can you find that their 
common life is of a different kind? Are nof the tempers, and 
customs, and manners of the one,.of the same -kind as of the 


other? Do they live as if they belonged to different worlds, had 


different views in their heads, and different rules and measures 
of all their actions? Have they not the same goods and evils, 
are they not pleased and displeased in the same manner, and 
for the same things? Do: they not live in the same course of 
life? Does one seem to be of this world, looking at the things 
that are temporal, and the other to be of another world, looking 
wholly at the things that are eternal? Does the one live in 
pleasure, delighting herself in show or dress, and the other 
live in self-denial and mortification, renouncing every thing 
that looks like vanity either of person, dress, or carriage? Does 


the one follow public diversions, and trifle away her time in idle 
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risits and corrupt conversation ; and does the other study all 
he arts of improving her time, living in prayer and watching, © 
and such good works as may make all her time turn to her ad- 
vantage, and be placed to her account at the last day? Is the 
me careless of expense, and glad to be able to adorn herself 
with every costly ornament of dress ?—and does the other con- 
sider her fortune as a talent given her by God, which is to be 
mproved religiously ; and no more to be gpent in vain and 
needless ornaments, than it is to be buried in the earth? 

Where must you look to find one person of religion differing 
in this manner, from another that has none !—And yet, if they 
lo not differ in these things, which are here related, can it with | 
any sense be said, the one is a good Christian and the other not? 

Take another instance amongst the men. Leo has a great 
jeal of good nature, has kept what they call good company, 
nates every thing that is false and base; is very generous and 
brave to his friends; but has concerned himself so little with 
religion, that he hardly knows the difference betwixt a Jew and 
2 Christian. 

_ Eusebius, on the other hand, has had early impressions of re 
ligion, and buys books of devotion. He can talk of all the 
feasts and fasts of the church, and knows the names of most 
men that have been eminent for piety. You never hear him 
swear or make a loose jest; and when he talks of religion, he — 
talks of it as of a matter of the last concern. 

Here you see that one person has religion enough, according 
to the way of the world, to be reckoned a pious Christian, and 
the other is so far from all appearance of religion, that he may 
fairly be reckoned a Heathen; and yet if you look into their 
-ommon life, if you examine their chief and ruling tempers in 
the greatest articles of life, or the greatest doctrines of Chris- 
ianity, you will find the least difference imaginable. 

Consider them with regard to the use of the world, because 
there i is what every. body can see. 

- Now to have right notions and tempers with relation to this 
world, is as essential to religion, as to-have right notions of 
God. And it is as possible for a man to worship a crocodile, 
und yet be a pious maa, as to have his affections set upon this — 
world, and yet be a good Christian. 

But now if you consider Leo and Eusebius in this respect, 
you will find them exactly alike, seeking, using, and enjoying 
ali that can be got in this world, in the same manner and for the 
same ends. You will find that ‘riches, prosperity, pleasures, in- 
lulgences, state, equipage; and honour, are just as much the hap- — 
es of Eusebius as they areof Leo. And yet if Christianity 
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has not changed a man’s mind and temper with relation to these 


things, what can we say that it has done for him? 


‘3 ~~For if the doctrines of Christianity were practised, they would 


i 


i 


make a man as different from other people as to all worldly tem- 


| pers, sensual pleasures, and the pride of life, as a wise man is 


} 
{ 


different from a natural; it would be aseasy a thing to knowa 


“ Christian by his outward course of life, as it is now difficult to 


find any body that lives it. For it is notorious that Christians 
are now not only like other men in their frailties and infirmities, 
this might be in some degree excusable; but the complaint is, 
they are like heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. They enjoy the world, and live every day in the same 
tempers, and the same designs, and the same indulgences, as 
they did who knew not God, nor of any happiness in another 
life. Every body, that is capable of any reflection, must have 
observed, that this is generally the state even of devout people, 
whether men or women. You may see them different from 
other people so. far as to times and places of prayer, but gene- 
rally like the rest of the world in all the other parts of their 

lives. That is, adding Christian devotion to an heathen life: I 
have the authority of our blessed Saviour for this remark, where 
he says, Take no thought, saying what shall we eat, or what shall 
we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed? for after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek. But if to be thus affected even 
with the necessary things of this life, shows that we are not yet 
of a Christian spirit, but are like the heathens; surely to enjoy 
the vanity and folly of the world as they did, to be like them in 
the main chief tempers of our lives, in self-love and indulgence, 
in sensual pleasures and diversions, in the vanity of dress, the 
love of show and greatness, or any other gaudy distinction of for- 
tune, is a much greater sign of a heathen temper. And con- 
sequently they who add devotion to such a life, must be said to 
pray as Christians, but live as heathens. 


Se 


CHAPTER Il. a 


An Inquiry into the Reason why the generality of Christians fal 
far short of the Holiness and Devotion of Christinley. i 


Ir may now be reasonably inquired, how it comes to pass 
that the lives even of the better sort of people are thus strangely 
contrary to the principles of Christianity. 

But before I give a direct answer to this, I desire it may also 
be inquired, how it comes to pass that swearing is so common 


be 
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a vice amongst Christians; it is indeed not yet so common ~ 
amongst women, as it is amongst men. But amongst men this 


sin is so common, that perhaps there are more than two in three 
that are guilty of it through the whole course of their lives, 
swearing more or less, just as it happens, some constantly, others 
only now and then, as it were by chance. Now] ask how comes 


it that two in three of the men are guilty of so gross and pro-_ 


fane a sin as this? There is neither ignorance nor human infir- 


mity to plead for it: it is against an express commandment, and 


the most plain doctrine of our blessed Saviour. 

Do but now find the reason why the generality of men live in 
this notorious vice, and then you will have found the reason 
why the generality even of the better sort of people live so con- 
trary to Christianity. 


Now the reason of common swearing is this: It is because 


men haye not so much as the intention to please Ged in all their 
actions. For let a man but have so much piety as to intend to 
please God in all the actions of his life, as the happiest and best 
thing in the world, and then he will never swear more. It will 
be as impossible for him to swear, whilst he feels this intention 
within himself, as it is impossibie for a man that intends to 
please his prince, to go up and abuse him to his face. 

_ It seems but a small and necessary part of piety to have such 
a sincere intention as this; and that he has no reason to look 
upon himself as a disciple of Christ, who is not thus far-ad- 
vanced in piety. And yet it is purely for want of this degree 
of piety, that you see such a mixture of sin and folly in the 
lives even of the better sort of people. It is for want of this 
intention that you see men that profess religion, yet live in 
swearing and sensuality; that you see clergymen given to pride 
and covetousness, and werldly enjoyments. It is for want of 
this intention, that you see women that profess devotion, yet 
living in all the folly and vanity of dress, wasting their time in 
idleness and pleasure, and in alJ such instances of state and 
squipage as their estates will reach. For let but a woman feel 
aer heart full of this intention, and she will find it as impossi- 
sle to patch or paint, as to curse or swear; she will no more 
lesire to shine at balls and assemblies, er make a figure amongst 
hose that are most finely dressed, than she will desire to dance 
ipon a rope to please spectators: she will know that the one is 
3 far from the wisdom and excellency of the Christian spirit as 
he other. 

It was this general attention that made the primitive Chris- 
ians such eminent instances of piety, that made the goodly 
eliowship of the saints, and all the glorious army of martyrs 
nd confessors. And if you will here stop and ask yourself 
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‘why you are not as pious as the primitive Christians were, vous 
‘own heart will tell you that it is neither through ignorance nor 
‘inability, but purely because you never thoroughly intended it. 
_ You. observe the same Sunday- worship that they did; - and you 
“are strict in it, because it is your full intention to be so. And 
when you as fully intend to be like them in their ordinary com- 
“mon life, when you intend to please God in all your actions, you 
_ will find it as possible as to be strictly exact in the service of 
‘the church. And when you have this intention to please God 
in all your actions, as the happiest and best things in the world, 
~ you will find in you as great an aversion to every thing that is 
vain and impertinent in common life, whether of business or 
pleasure, as you now have to any thing that is profane. You 


__will be as fearful. of living in any foolish way, either of spend- 


ing your time or your fortune,as you are now fearful of neglect- 
ing the public worship. 

_ Now who that wants this general sincere intention, can be 
reckoned a Christian? And yet if it was amongst Christians, it 
would change the whole face of the world; true piety and 
~exemplary holiness would be as common and visible as buying 
‘aud selling, or any trade in life. 

Let a clergyman be but thus pious, and he will converse as if 
he had been brought up by an apostle; he will no more think 
and talk of noble preferment, than of noble eating or a glorious 
chariot. He will no more complain of the frowns of the world, 
or a small cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain 
ef the want of a laced coat, or a running horse. Let him but 
intend to please God in all his actiens, as the ‘happiest and best 
thing in the world, and then he will know that there is nothing 
noble ina clergyman, but burning zeal for the salvation ef souls; 
nor any thing poor in his profession, but idleness and a worldly 
spirit. 

Again, let a tradesman have this intention, and_ it will make 
him a saint in his shop; his every day business will be a course 
of wise and reasonable actions, made holy to God, by being 
done in obedience to his will and pleasure. He will buy and 
sell, and labour and travel, beeause by so doing he can do some 
good to himself and others. But then, as nothing can please 
God but what is wise, and reasonable, and holy, so he will neither 
buy nor sell, nor labour in any other manner, nor to any other 
end, but such as may be shown to be wise and reasonable and 
holy. He will therefore consider not what arts or methods, or 
application, will soonest make him richer and greater then his 
brethren, or remove him from a shop to a life of state and plea 
sure; but he will consider what arts, what methods, what ap- 
plication can make worldly business most acceptable to God, 
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nd make a life of trade a life of holiness, devotion, and piety. 
Chis will be the temper and spirit of every tradesman; he can- ° 
lot stop short of these degrees of piety, whenever it is his 
ntention to please God in all his actions, as the best and hap- 
est thing in the world. re 

And on the other hand, whoever is not of this spirit and | 
emper in his trade and profession, and does not carry it on only 
o far as is best subservient to a wise and holy and heavenly 
ifé ; it is certain that he has not this intention; and yet with- 
ut it, who can be shown to be a follower of Jesus Christ? 

Again, let the gentleman of birth and fortune but have this _ 
atention, and you will see how it will carry him from every 
ppearance of evil, to every instance of piety and goodness. 

He cannot live by chance, or as humour and fancy carries 
im, because he knows that nothing can please God but a wise 
nd regular course of life. He cannot live in idleness and in- 
ulgence in sports and gaming, in pleasure and intemperance, 
n vain expenses and high living, because these things cannot 
e turned into means of piety and holiness, or made so many 
arts of a wise. and religious life. — 

As he thus removes from al] appearance of evil, so he haa- 
sns and aspires after every instance of goodness. He does not 
sk what is allowable and pardonable, but what is commenda- 
le and praise-worthy. He does not ask whether God will for- | 
ive the folly of our lives, the madness of our pleasures, the 
anity of our expenses, the richness of our equipage, and the 
areless consumption of our time; but he asks whether God is 
leased with these things, cr whether these are the appointed 
rays of gaining his favour. He does not inquire whether it be 
ardonable to hoard up money to adorn ourselves with diamonds, 
nd gild our chariots, whilst the widow and the orphan, the 
ck and the prisoner, want to be relieved ; but he asks whether 
od has required these things at our hands, whether we shall 
e called to account at the last day for the neglect of them, be- 
ause it is not his intent to live in such ways as, for aught we 
now, God may perhaps pardon; but to be diligent in such 
ays, as we know that God will infallibly reward. 

He will not therefore look at the lives of Christians, to learn 


ow he ought to spend his estate; but he will look into the -~ 


sriptures, and make every doctrine, parable, precept, or in- 
ruction that relates to rich men, a law to himself in the use of 
is estate. | 

He will have nothing to do with costly apparel, because the 
ch man in the Gospel was clothed with purple and fine linen. 
e denies himself the pleasures and indulgences which his 
tate could procure, because our blessed Saviour saith, We unto 
yu that are rich, for ye have received your consolation. He 
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will have but one rule for charity, and that will be, to spend alf 
that he can that way ; because the judge of quick and dead hath 
-said, that all is so given, is given to him. 1 Bees oe 
He will have no hospitable table for the rich and wealthy to 
come and feast with him in good eating and drinking: because 
‘our blessed ‘Lord saith, When thou makest a dinner, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
_ “neighbours, lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense be 
made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed. For they 
cannot recompense thee, for thou shalt be recompensed at the re- 
surrection of the just. Luke xiv. 12, 13, 14. © on ea 
He will waste no money in gilded roofs or costly furniture > 
he will not be carried from pleasure to pleasure in expensive 
state and equipage, beeause an inspired apostle hath said, that 
all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 

Let not any one look upon this as an imaginary description of 
charity, that looks fine in the notion, but cannot be put in prae~ 
tice. For it is so far from being an imaginary, impracticable form. 

of life, that it has been practised by great numbers of Chris- 
tians in former ages, who were glad to turn their whole estates 
into a constant course of charity. And it is so far from being 
impossible now, that if we can find any Christians, that sincerely 
intend to please God in all their actions as the best and happiest 
thing in the world, whether they be young or old, single or mar- 
ried, men or women, if they have but this intention, it will be 
impossible for them to do otherwise. This one principle will 
infallibly carry them to this height of eharity, and they will find 
themselves unable to stop short of it. 

For how is.it possible for a man that intends to please God 
in the use of his money, and intends it because he judges it to 
be his greatest happiness, how is it possible for such a one in 
such a state of mind, to bury his money in needless imperti- 
nent finery, in covering himself. or his horse with gold, whilst 
there are any works of piety and charity to be done, with it, or 
any ways of spending it well? - 

This is as strictly impossible as for a man that intends to 
please God in his words, to go into company on purpose to swear’ 
and lie. For as all waste and unreasonable expense is done: 

_ designedly and with deliberation, so no one can be guilty of it,, 
whose constant intention is to please God in the use of his; 
money. 4 
I have chose to explain this matter by appealing to this: 
intention, because it makes the case so plain, and_ because: 
every one that has a mind, may see it in the clearest light,, 
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‘and feel it in the strongest manner, only by looking into his 
own heart. For it is as easy for every person to know, whether 
he intends to please God in all his actions, as for any servant to 
know whether this be his intention towards his master. Every 
one also.can as easily tell how he lays out his money, and whether - 
he considers how to please God in it, as he can tell where his 
estate is, and whether it be in money or in land. So that here 
is no plea left for ignorance or frailty, as to this matter, every 
body is in the light, and every body has power. And no. one 
can fall, but he that’is not so much a Christian as to intend to 
please God in the use of his estate. . 

You see two persons, one is regular in public and private 
prayer, the other is not. . Now the reason of this difference is 
not this, that one has strength and power to observe prayer, and 
the other has not; but the reason is this, that one intends to 
please God in the duties of devotion, and the other has no 
intention about it. Now the case is the same in the right or 
‘wrong use of our time and money. You see one person throw- 
ing away his time in sleep and idleness, in visiting and di- 
versions, and his money in the most vain and unreasonable 
expenses. You see another careful of every day, dividing his ~ 
hours by rules of reason and religion, and spending all his 
money in works of charity; now the difference is not owing to 
this, that one has strength and power to do thus, and the other 
has not; but it is owing to this, that one intends to please God 
in the right use of all his time and all his money, and the other 
has no intention about it. 

Here therefore let us judge ourselves sincerely, let us not 
vainly content ourselves with the common disorders of our lives, . 
the vanity of our expenses, the folly of our diversions, the pride 
of our habits, the idleness of our lives, and the wasting of our 
time, fancying that these are such imperfections as we fall into 
through the unavoidable weakness and frailty of our natures ; 
but let us be assured, that these disorders of Our common life 
are owing to this, that we have not-so much Christianity as to 
intend to please God in all the actions of our life, as the best 
and happiest thing in the world.’ So that we must not look upon 
ourselves in a state of common and pardonable imperfection, but _ 
in such a state as wants the first and most fundamental princi- 
ple of Christianity, viz: an intention to please God in all our 
actions. 

And if any one was to ask himself, how it comes to pass that 
there are any degrees of sobriety which he neglects, any prac- 
tice of humility which he wants, any methods of charity which 
he does not follow, any rules of redeeming time which he does 
not observe, his own heart will tell him, that it is because he 
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“never intended to be so exact in those duties. For whenever 
~-we fully intend it, it is as possible to conform te all this regu- 
larity of life, as it is possible for a man to observe times of 
prayer. eter 
~ So that the fault does not lie here, that we desire to be good 
and perfect, but through the weakness of our nature, fall short 
of it: but it is because we have not piety enough to intend to 
‘be as good as we can, or to please God in all the actions of our 
life. This we see is plainly the case of him that spends his 
time in sports, when he should be at church; it is not his want 
of power, but his want of intention or desire to be there. 
And the case is plainly the same in every other folly of hu- 
man life. She that spends her time and money in the unrea- 
sonable ways and fashions of the world, does not do so, because 
she wants power to be wise and religious in the management of 
her time and money; but because she has no intention or desire 
of being’so. When she feels this intention, she will find it as 
possible to act up to it, as to be strictly sober and chaste, be- 
cause it is her care and desire to be so. 
_ | This doctrine does not suppose that we have no need of di- 
vine grace, or that it isin our own power to make ourselves 
perfect. It only supposes that through the want of a sincere 
intention of pleasing God in all our actions, we fall into such 
irregularities of life,as by the ordinary means of grace we should 
have power to avoid. 
And that we have not that perfection, which our present state 
of grace makes us capable of, because we do not so much as 
intend to have it. | 
It only teaches us that the reason why you see no real morti- 
fication or self-denial, no eminent charity, no profound humility, 
no heavenly affection, no true contempt of the world, no Chris: 
tian meekness, no sincere zeal, no eminent piety in the com- 
mon lives of Christians, is this, because they do not so much aa 
intend to be exact and exemplary in these virtues. 
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Of the great danger and folly of not intending to be as eminent anc 
exemplary as we can, in the practice of all Christian Virtues. 


Autuover the goodness of God, and his rich mercies ir 
Christ Jesus are a sufficient assurance to us, that he will bi 
merciful to our unavoidable weakness and infirmities, that is 

to such failings as are the effects of ignorance or surprise: ye 
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we have no reason to expect the same mercy towards those sins 
ech we have lived in, through a want of intention to avoid 
them. 

For instance, the case of a common swearer, who dies in that 
guilt, seems to have no title to the divine mercy: for this rea-- 
son, because he can no more plead any weakness or infirmity in 
his excuse, than the man that hid his talent in the earth, could 

plead his want of strength to keep it out of the earth. 

But now, if this be right reasoning, the case of a common 
_ Swearer, that his sin is not to be reckoned a pardonable frailty, 

because he has no weakness to plead in its excuse ; why then 
do we not carry this way of reasoning to its true extent? Why 
don’t we as much condemn every one other error of life that has 
no more weakness to plead in its excuse than common swearing ? 

For if this be so bad a thing, because it might be avoided, if 
we did but sincerely intend it, must not then all other erroneous 

_ways of life be very guilty, if we live in them, not through weak- 
ness and inability, but. because we never sincerely intend to 
avoid them? 

For instance, you perhaps have made no progress in the most 
important Christian virtues, you have scarce gone half way in 
humility and charity; now if your failure in these duties is 
purely owing to your want of intention of performing them in 
any true degree, have you not then as little to plead for your- 
self, and are you not as much without all excuse as the com- 
‘mon swearer? Le 

Why, therefore, don’t you press these things home upon your 
conscience? Why do you not think it as dangerous for you to 
live in such defects as are in your power to amend, as.it is dan- 
gerous fer acommon swearer to live in the breach of that duty 
which it is in his power to observe? Is not negligence and a 
want of a sincere intention as blameable in one case as in another? 

You, it may be, are as far from Christian perfection, as the 
common’ swearer is from keeping the third commandment; are 
you not therefore as much condemned by the doctrines of the 

‘Gospel, as the swearer is by the third commandment? 

You perhaps will say, that all people fall short of the perfection 
of the Gospel, and therefore you are content with your failings. 
But this is saying nothing to the purpose. For the question is 
not whether Gospel perfection can be fully attained, but 
whether you come as near it as a sincere intention and ¢areful 
diligencecan carry you. Whether you are not in a much lower 
state than you might be, if you sincerely intended and carefully 

- Jaboured to advance yourself in all Christian virtues. 

If you are as forward in the Christian life as your best endea- 
yours can make you, then you may justly hope that your imper- 
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fections will not be laid to your charge; but if your defects in 
piety, humility, and charity, are owing to your negligence and 


want of sincere attention to be as eminent as you can in these 


virtues, then you leave yourself as much without excuse as 
he that lives in the sin of swearing, through the want of a sin- 


“cere intention to depart from it.. 


The salvation of our souls is set forth in Scripture as a thing 


| of difficulty, that requires all our diligence, that is to be worked 


out with fear and trembling. 

We are told, that strait is the gate and narrow is the way, that 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. That many are 
called but few are chosen. And that many will miss of their 
salvation, who seem to have taken some pains to obtain it. As 
in these words, Sérive to enter in at the strait gate, for many, I 
say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 

Here our blessed Lord commands us to strive to enter in; 


because many will fail, who only seek to enter. By which we 


are plainly taught, that religion is a state of labour and striving, 
and that many will fail of their salvation; not because they 
teok no care or pains about it, but because they did not take 
pains and care enough; they only sought, but did not strive to 
enter in. 

Every Christian, therefore, should as well examine his life 
by these doctrines, as by the commandments. For these doc- 
trines are as plain marks of our condition, as the command, 
ments are plain marks of our duty. 

For if salvation is only given to those who strive for it, then 
it is as reasonable for me to consider whether my course of life 
be a course of striving to obtain it, as to consider whether I am 
keeping any of the commandments. . 

If my religion is only a formal compliance with those modes 
of worship that are in fashion where I live; if it cost me no 


oe or trouble, if it lays me under no rules and restraints, if I 


ave nocareful thoughts and sober reflections about it, is it not 
great weakness to think that lam striving to enter in at the strait 


- gate? i 


If I am seeking every thing that can delight my senses and 
regale my appetites; spending my time and fortune in plea- 
‘sures, in diversions, and worldly enjoyments, a stranger to 
watchings, fastings, prayers, and mortifications, how can it be 
said that 1 am working out my salvation with fear and trembling ? 

If there is nothing in my life and conversation that show me 
to be different from the Jews and Heathens; if I use the world 
and worldly enjoyments, as the generality of people now do, and 
in all ages have done, why should I think that I am amongst 


“those few, who are walking in the narrow way to heaven? 
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_ And yet if the way is narrow, if none can walk in it but 
those that strive, is it not as necessary for me to consider whether 
the way I am in be narrow enough; or the labour I take be a 
sufficient striving, as to consider whether I eet observe 
the second or third commandment. 

The sum of this matter is this: From the above- mentioned, 
and many other passages of Scripture, it seems. plain, that our 
salvation depends upon the sincerity and perfection of our en- 
deavours to obtain it. 

Weak and imperfect men shall, notwithstanding their frailties 
and defects, be received, as having pleased God, if they have 
done their utmost to please him. 

The rewards of charity, piety, and humility, will be given to 
those whose lives have been a careful labour to exercise these 
virtues in so high a degree as they could. 

We cannot offer to God the service of angels; wé cannot 
obey him as man ina state of perfection could; but fallen men 
can do their best, and this is the perfection that i is required of 
us; it is only the perfection of our best endeavours, a careful 
labour to be as perfect as we can. 

But if we stop short of this, for aught we know, we stop 
short of the mercy of God, and leave ourselves nothing to plead 
from the terms of the Gospel. For God has there made no pro- 
mises of mercy to the slothful and negligent. His mercy is only 
offered to our frail and imperfect, but best endeavours to prac- 
tice all manner of righteousness. 

As the law to angels is angelical righteousness, as the law to 
perfect beings is strict perfection, so the law to our imperfect 
nature is the best eames that our frail nature is able to per- 
form. 

The measure of our love to God seems in justice to be ne mea- 
sure of our love of every virtue. We are to love and practice it 
with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our mind, and with 
all our strength. And when we cease to live with this regard 
to virtue, we live below our nature, and instead of being able to - 
plead our infirmities, we stand chargeable with negligence... 

It is for this reason that we are exhorted to work out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling; because unless our heart and pas- 
sions are eagerly bent upon the work of our salvation; unless 
holy fears animate our endeavours, and keep our consciences 
strict and tender about every part of our duty, constantly ex- 
amining how we live, and how fit we are to die, we shall in all — 
probability fall into a state of negligence, and sit down in such a 
course of life as will never carry us to the rewards of heaven. 

And he that considers that a just God can only make such 
allowances as are suitable to his justice, that our works are all 
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to be‘examined by fire, will find that fear and trembling are pro- 

per tempers for those that are drawing near so great atrial. __ 

And indeed there isno probability that any one should do all 
_ the duty that is expected from him, or make that progress in piety 

~ which the holiness and justice of God requires of him, but he 

that is censtantly afraid of falling short of it. ox 
Now this is not intended to possess people’s minds with a 
scrupulous anxiety and discontent in the service of God, but to 
fill them with a just fear of living in sloth and idleness, and in the ~ 
neglect of such virtues as they will want at the day of judgment. - 
Itis to excite them to an earnest examination of their lives, 
to such a zeal and care, and concern after Christian perfection, 
as they use in any matter that has gained their heart and affee- 

tions. . 

_- It isonly desiring them to be so apprehensive of their state, so 

humble in the xopinion of themselves, so earnest after high de- 

grees of piety, and so fearful of falling short of happiness, as the 
great apostle St. Paul was, when he thus wrote to the Philip- - 
plans: 

‘“‘ Not as though I. had already attained, either were already 
perfect ; but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 

. are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 

_ fore, | press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” And then he adds, ‘“‘ Let us therefore, 
as many as are perfect, be thus minded.” 

But now, if the apostle thought it neeessary for those, who 
were in his state of perfection, to be thus minded; that is, thus 
labouring, pressing and aspiring after some degrees of holiness, 
to which they were not then arrived; surely it is much more ne- 
cessary for us, who are born in the dregs of time, and labouring 
under great imperfections, to be thus minded; that is, thus 
earnest and striving after such degrees of a holy and divine life, as 
we have not yet attained. 

The best way for any one to know how much he ought to 
aspire after holiness, is to consider not how much will make his 
present life easy: but to ask himself how much he thinks will 
make him easy at the hour of death. 

Now any man that dares be so serious as to put this question 

’ to himself will be forced to answer that at death every one will 

wish that he had been as perfect as human nature can be. 

' Is not this therefore sufficient to put us not only upon wishing, 

but labouring after all that perfection which we shall then 

lament the want of? Is it not excessive folly to be content with 
such a course of piety when we shall so want it as to have 
nothing else to comfort us?—How can we carry a severer con- 
demnation against ourselves, than to believe that at the hour of 
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death we shall want the virtues of the saints, and wish that we 
had been amongst the first servants of God, and yet take no 
methods of arriving at their height of piety, whilst we are alive? © 
Though this is an absurdity that we can easily pass over at 
present, whilst the health of our bodies, the passions of our 
minds, the noise, and hurry, and pleasures, and business of the 
world, lead us on with eyes that see not, and ears that hear not ; 
yet at death, it will set itself before. us ina dreadful magnitude, 
it will haunt us like a dismal ghost, and our conscience will 
never let us take our eyes from it. 
We see in worldly matters, what a torment self-condemnation 
is; and how hardly a man is able to forgive himself, when he 
has brought himself into any calamity or disgrace, purely: by his 
own folly. The affliction is made doubly tormenting, because 
“he is forced to charge it all upon himself, as his own act and 
deed, against the nature and reason of things, and contrary to. 
the advice of all his friends. 

Now by this we may in some degree guess nee terrible the 
pain of that self-condemnation will be, when a man shall find 
himself in the miseries of death, under the severity of a self- 
condemning conscience; charging all his distress upon his own 
folly and madness, against the sense and reason of his own mind, 
against all the doctrines and precepts of religion, and contrary 
to all the instructions, calls and warnings both of God and man. 

Penitens was a busy notable tradesman, and very prosperous 
in his dealings; but died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

A little before his death, when the doctors had given him 
- over, some of his neighbours came one evening to see him ; at 
_ which time, he spake thus to them: 

_ “T see, says he, my friends, the tender concern you have for 
me, by the grief that appears in your countenances, and I know 
the thoughts that you now have about me. You think how me- 
lancholy a case it is to see so young a man, and in such 
flourishing business, delivered up to death. And perhaps, had 
I visited any of you in my condition, I should have had the 
same thoughts of you. 
' But now, my friends, my thoughts a are no more like your 
| thoughts, than my condition is like yours. ; 
It is no trouble to me now to think that I am to die young, or 
before I have raised an estate. 
These things are now sunk iato such mere nothinge, that I 
have no name little enough to call them by. For if in a few 
days or hours, I am te leave this carcass to be buried in the 
earth, and to find myself either for ever happy in the favour of 
- God, or eternally separated from all light and peace, can any 
words sufficiently express the littleness of every thing else? 
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- Ts there any dream like the dream of life, which amuses us 
with the neglect and disregard of these things? Is there any 
folly like the folly of our manly state, which is too wise and 
busy to be at leisure for these reflections? : : 
When we consider death as a misery, we only think of it as 
a miserable separation from the enjoyments of this life. We 
seldom mourn over an old man that dies rich; but we lament 
the young, that are taken away in the progress of their fortune. 
You yourselves Jook upon me with pity, not that I am going un- 
prepared to meet the Judge of quick and dead; but that I am 
to leave’a prosperous trade in the flower of my life. 

This is the wisdom of our manly thoughts. And yet what 
folly of the silliest children is so great as this? — . 

For what is there miserable or dreadful in death, but the con- 
sequences of it? When a man is dead, what does any thing 
signify to him, but the state he is then in? = 

Our poor friend Lepidus died, you know, as he was dressing 
himself for a feast; do you think it is now part of his trouble 
that he did not live till that entertainment was over?! Feasts, 

and business, and pleasures, and enjoyments, seem great things 
to us, whilst we think of nothing else; but as soon as we add 
death to them, they all sink into an equal littleness; and the 
soul that is separated from the body, no more laments the loss 
of business, than the losing of a feast. 

If Iam going into the joys of God, could there be any rea- 
son to grieve, that this happened to me me before I was forty 
years of age? Could it be a sad thing to go to heaven before 1 
had made a few more bargains, er stood a little longer behind @ 
counter ? 

And if Iam to go amongst lost spirits, could there be any 
reason to be content, that this did not happen to me till 1 was 

old and full of riches ? 

If good anyels were ready to receive my soul, could it be any 
grief to me, that I was dying upon a poor bed in a garret? 

And if God has delivered me up to evil spirits, to be dragged 
by them to places of torments, could it be any comfort to me. 
that they found me upon a bed of state? 

When you are as near death as I am, you will know that al. 
the different states of life, whether ef youth or age, riches o1 
poverty, greatness or meanness, signify no more to you, that 
whether you die ina poor or stately apartment. : 

The greatness of those things which follow death, makes al 
that goes before it sink into nothing. 5 Deke 

Now that judgment is the next thing that I looked for, anc 
everlasting happiness or misery is come so near me, all the en 
joyments and prosperities of life seem as vain and insignificant 
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and to have no more to do with my happiness, than the clothes 
that I wore before I could speak. ; 

But, my friends, how am I surprised that I have not always 
had these thoughts? For what is there in the terrors of death, 
‘in the vanities of life, or the necessities of piety, but what I 
might have as easily and fully seen in any part of my life? 

What a strange thing is it, that a little health, or the poor bu- 
siness of a shop, should keep us so senseless of these great 
things that are coming so fast upon us! — 

Just as you came into my chamber, I was thinking with my- 
self, what numbers of souls there are now in the world, in my 
condition at this very time, surprised with a summons to: the 
other world: some taken from their shops and farms, others 
from their sports and pleasures, these at suits at law, those at 
gaming tables, some in the road, others at their own fire-sides, 
and all seized at an hour when they thought nothing of it: 
frighted at the approach of death, confounded at the vanity of 
all their labours, designs, and projects, astonished at the folly 
of their past lives, and not knewing which way to turn their 
thoughts, to find any comfort. ‘Their consciences flying in their 
faces, bringing all their sins te their remembrance, tormenting 
them with deepest convictions of their own folly, presenting 
them with the sight of the angry Judge, the worm that never 
dies, the fire that is never quenched, the gates of hell, the 
powers of darkness, and the bitter pains of eternal death. 

Oh my friends! bless God that you are not of this number, 
that you have time and strength to employ yourselves in such 
works of piety as may bring you peace at the last. 

And take this along with you, that there is nothing but a life 
of great piety, or a death ef great stupidity, that can keep off 
these apprehensions. 

Had I now a thousand worlds, I would give them all for one 

_year more, that I might present unto God one year of such devo- 
tion and good works, as I never before so much as intended. 

You, perhaps, when you consider that I have lived free from 
scandal and debauchery, and in the communion of the church, 
wonder to see me so full of remorse and self-condemnation at 
the approach of death. 

But alas! what a poor thing is it to have lived only free from 
murder, theft and adultery, which is all that I can say of myself. 

You know indeed, that I have never been reckoned a sot, but 
you are at the same time witnesses, and have been. frequent 
companions of my intemperance, sensuality, and great indul- 

ence. th one ; 
And if I am now going to a judgment, where nothing will be ~~ 
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» rewarded but good works, I may well be concerned, that though 
I am no sot, yet I have no Christian sobriety to plead for me. 
-Itis true, I have lived in the communion of the church, and 
generally frequented its worship and service on Sundays, when 
I was neither too idle, or not other wise disposed of by my 
business and pleasures. But then, my conformity to the public 
worship has been rather a thing of course, than any real inten- 
tion of doing that, which the service of the church supposes ; 
had it not been so, I had been oftener at church, more devout 
when there, and more fearful of ever neglecting it. 

But the thing that now surprises me, above all wonders, is 
this, that I never had so much as a general intention of living 
up to the piety of the gospel. This never so much as entered 
into my head or my heart. [FE never once in my life! considered 
whether I was living as the laws of religion direct, or whether 
my way of life was such as would procure me the mercy of God 
at this hour. 

And can it be thought that I have kept the gospel terms of 
salvation, without ever so much as intending in any serious and 

deliberate manner either to know them or keep them? Can it be 
thought that I have pleased God with such a life as he requires, 
though I have lived without ever considering what he requires, 
or how much I have performed? How easy a thing would salva- 
tion be, if it could fall into my careless hands, who had never 
had so many serious thoughts about it, as about any one common 
bargain that I have made. 
“In the business of life I have used prudence and reflection, 
I have done every thing by rules and methods, I have been glad 
to converse with men of experience and judgment, to find out 
the reasons why some fail and others succeed in any business. 
I have taken no step in trade but with great eare and caution, 
considering every advantage or danger that attended it. Ihave 
‘always had my eye upon the main end of business, and have 
studied all the ways and means of being a gainer by all that I 
undertook. 

But what is the reason that I have brought none of these tem- 
pers to.religion? What is the reason that I, who have so often 
talked of the necessity of rules and methods, and diligence in 
worldly business, have all this while never once thought of any 
mules,.0F methods, or managements, to carry me on in a life of 
piety? 

_ Do you think any thing can astonish and confound a dying 
man like this? What pain do you think a man must feel, when 
his conscience lays all this folly to his charge, when it shall 
show him how regular, exact, and wise he has been in small 
matters, that are passed away like a dream, and how stupid and 
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senseless he has lived, without any reflection, without any 
rules, in things of such eternal moment, as no heart can sufli- 
ciently conceive them! 

/ Had I only my frailties and imperfections to lament at this 
time, I should lie here humbly trusting in the mercies of God. 
But alas! how can I call a general disregard, and a thorough 
neglect of all religious improvement, a frailty and imperfection, 
when it was as much in my power to have been exact, and care- 
ful, and diligent in a course of piety, asin the business of my 
trade. 

I could have called in as many helps, have practised as many 
rules, and been taught as many certain methods of holy living, 
as of thriving in my shop, had I but so intended and desired it. | 

Oh! my friends! a careless life, unconcerned and inattentive 
to the duties of religion, is so without all excuse, so unworthy 
of the mercy of God, such a shame to the sense and reason of 
our minds, that I can hardly conceive a greater punishment, 
than for a man to be thrown into the state that I am in, to re- 
flect upon it.” 

Penitens was here going on, but had his mouth stopped by a 
convulsion, which never suffered him to speak any more. He 
lay convulsed about twelve hours, and then gave up the ghost. © 

Now if every reader would imagine this Penitens to have been 
some particular acquaintance or relation of his, and fancy that 
he saw and heard all that is here described, that he stood by his 
bed-side when his poor friend lay in-such distress and agony, 
lamenting the folly of his past life, it would in all probability 
teach him such wisdom as never entered into his heart before. 
If to this, he should consider, how often he himself might have 
been surprised in the same state of negligence, and made an 
example to the rest of the world, this double reflection, both 
upon the distress of his friend, and the goodness of that God, 
who had preserved him from it, would in all likelihood softer 
his heart into holy tempers, and make him turn the remainder of 
his life into a regular course of piety. 

This, therefore, being so useful a meditation, I shall here 
leave the reader, as I hope, seriously engaged in it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


_ Wecan please God in no state. or employment of Life, but by intending 
and devoting it all to his Honour and Glory. 


Havine in the first chapter stated the general nature of de- 
- yotion, and shown, that it implies not any form of prayer, but a 
certain form of life that is offered to God, not at any particular 
times or places, but every where and in every thing; I shall now 
descend to some particulars, and show how we are to devote 
_ our labour and employment, our time and fortunes unto God. 

pam s 2 ; a. good Christian should consider ‘every place as holy be- 
cause God is there, so he should look upon every part of his 
| life asa matter of holiness, because it is to be _offered unto 

God 
me The profession ofa clergyman is a holy profession, because it 
is a ministration in holy things, an attendance at the altar. But 
worldly business is to be made holy unto the Lord, by being 
done as a service to him, and in conformity to his divine will. 

For as all men and all things in the world, as truly belong 
unto God, as any places, things, or persons that are devoted to 
divine service; so all things are to be used, and all persons are 
to act in their several states and employments for the glory of 
God. 
Men of worldly business therefore must not look upon them- 
selves as at liberty to live to themselves, to sacrifice to their 
own humours and tempers, because their employment is of a 
- worldly nature. But they must consider, that as the world and 
all worldly professions, as truly belong to God, as persons and 
things that are devoted to the altar; so it is as much the duty of 
men in worldly business to live wholly unto God, as it is the 
duty of those who are devoted to divine service. 

As the whole world is God’s, so the whole world is to act for 
God. As all men have the same relation to God, as all men 
have all their powers and faculties from God, so all men are 
obliged to act for God with all their powers and faculties. 

As all things are God’s, so all things are to be used and _re- 
garded as the things of God. For men to abuse things on 
earth, and live to themselves, is the same rebellion against God, 
as for angels to abuse things in heaven; because God is just 
the same Lord of all on ‘earth, as he is the Lord of all in 
heaven. 

Things may, and must differ in their use, but yet they are all 
to be used according to the will of God. 

Men may, and must differ in their employment, but yet they 
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must all act for the same ends, as dutiful servants of God, in 
the right and pious performance of their several callings. 

Clergymen must live wholly unto God in one particular way, 
that is, in the exercise of holy offices, in the ministration of 
paysite and sacraments, and a zealous distribution of spiritual 
goods. 


But men of other employments are in their particular ways as_ 


much obliged to act as the servants of God, and live wholly unto 
him in their several callings. 
This is the only difference between clergymen, and people 
of other callings. 
When it can be shown that men might be vain, covetous, 
sensual, worldly-minded, or proud in the exercise of their 
worldly business, then it will be allowable for clergymen to in- 
dulge the same tempers in their sacred profession. For though 
these tempers are most odious and most criminal in clergymen, 
who, besides their baptismal vow, have a second time devoted 
themselves to God, to be his servants, not in the common offices 
of human life, but in the spiritual service of the most holy 
sacred things, and who are therefore to keep themselves as 
separate and different from the common life of other men, as a 
church or an altar is to be kept separate from houses and tables 
of common use: yet as all Christians are by their baptism de- 
voted to God, and made professors of holiness, so are they all.in 
their several callings to live as holy and heavenly persons; 
doing every thing in their common life only in such a manner, 
as it may be received by God, as a service done to him. For 
_things spiritual and temporal, sacred and common, must like 
men and angels, like heaven and earth, all conspire in the glory 
of God. 


As there is but one God and Father of us all, whose glory | 
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gives light and life to every thing that lives; whose presence 
fills all places, whose power supports all beings, whose pro- 
vidence ruleth all events ; so every thing that lives, whether in 


ee 


heayen or earth, whether they be thrones or principalities, men. | 
or angels, they must all with one spirit, live wholly to the praise _ 
and glory of this one God and Father of them all. Angels as | 


angels'in their heavenly ministrations, but men as men, women 
as women, bishops as bishops, priests as priests, and deacons as 
deacons; some with things spiritual, and some with things 
temporal, offering to God the daily sacrifice of a reasonable life, 
wise actions, purity of heart, and heavenly affections. 


_-This is the common business of all persons in this world. It _ 


is not left to any women in the world to trifle away their time 
in the follies and impertinences of a fashionable life, nor to 
any men toresign themselves up to worldly cares and concerns ; 
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it is not left to the rich to gratify their passions in the indul- 
gences and pride of life; nor to the poor to vex and torment 
their hearts with the poverty of their state; but men and wo- 
men, rich and poor, must with bishops and priests, walk before 
- God in the samé wise and holy spirit, in the same denial of all 
vain tempers, and in the same discipline and care of their souls ; 
not only because they have all the same rational] nature, and are 
servants of the same God, but because they al] want the same 
holiness to make them fit for the same happiness, to which 
they are called. It is therefore absolutely necessary for all 
Christians, whether men or women, to consider themselves as 
persons that are devoted to holiness; and so order their com- 
mon ways of life by such rules of reason and piety, as may turn 
it into continual service unto Almighty God. : 
- Now to make our labour or employment an acceptable service 
unto God, we must carry it on with the same spirit and tem- 
per, that is required in giving of alms, or any work of piety. 
For, if whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we must do 
all to the glory of God.* If we are to use this world as if we 
used it not; if we are to preseni our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God ; if we are to live by faith, and not by 
sight, and to have our conversation in heaven ;} then it is neces- 
"sary that the common way of our life in every state, be made to 
glorify God by such tempers as make our prayers and adorations 
acceptable to him. For, if we are worldly or earthly-minded 
in our-employments, if they are carried on with vain desires, 
and covetous tempers, only to satisfy ourselves, we can no more 
be said to live to the glory ef God, than gluttons and drunkards 
can be said to eat and drink to the glory of God. 

As the glory of God is one and the same thing, so whatever 
we do suitable to it, must be done with one and the same 
‘spirit. That same state and temper of mind which maké our 
alms and devotions acceptable, must also make our labour or 
employment, a proper offering unto God. If a man labours to 
be rich, and pursues his business, that he may raise himself to 
a state of figure and glory in the world, he is no longer serving 
God in his employment; he is acting under other masters, and 
has no more title to a reward from God, than he that gives alms, 
that he may be seen, or prays that he may be heard of men. 
For vain and earthly desires are no more allowable in our em- 
ployments, than in our alms and devotions. For these tempers 
of worldly pride and vain glory, are not only evil, when they 
mix with our good works, but they have the same evil nature, 
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and make us odious to God, when they enter into the common 
business of our employment. If it were allowable to indulge 
covetous or vain passions in our worldly employments, it would 
then be allowable to be vain-glorious in our devotions. Butas our 
alms and devotions are not an acceptable service, but when they 
proceed from a heart truly devoted to God, so our common em- 
ployment cannot be reckoned a service to him, but when it is 
performed with the same temper and piety of heart. 

Most of the employments of life are in their own nature law. — 
ful; and all those that are so, may be made a substantial part — 
of our duty to God, if we engage in them only so far, and for 
such ends, as are suitable to beings, that are to live above the 
world, all the time that they live inthe world. This is the only 
measure of our application to any worldly business, let it be 
what it will, where it will, it must have no more of our hands, 
our hearts, or our time, than is consistent with an hearty, daily, 
careful preparation of ourselves for another life. For ag all 
Christians, as such, have renounced this world, to prepare them- 
selves by daily devotion and universal holiness, for an eternal 
state of quite another nature, they must look upon worldly 
employments, as upon worldly wants and bodily infirmities; 

_ things not to be desired, but only to be endured and suffered, 
- till death and the resurrection has carried us to an eternal state 
of real happiness. B83 
' Now he that does not look at the things of this life in this 
degree of littleness, cannot be said either to feel or believe the 
greatest truths of Christianity. For if he thinks any thing 
great or important in human business, can he be said, to feel or 
believe those Scriptures which represent this life, and the 
greatest things of life, as bubbles, vapours, dreams and shadows ? 

If he thinks figure, and show, and worldly glory, to be any 
proper happiness of a Christian, how can he be said to feel or 
believe this doctrine? Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, 
and when they shall separate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil for the Son of Man’s 
sake. For surely, if there was any real happiness in figure, and 
show, and worldly glory; if these things deserved our thoughts 
and care, it could not be matter of the highest joy, when we 
are torn from them by persecutions and sufferings. If, there- 
fore, a man will so live, as to show, that he feels and believes 
the most fundamental doctrines of Christianity, he must live 
above the world; this isthe temper that must enable him to do 
the business of life, and yet live wholly unto God, and to 
go through some worldly employment with a heavenly mind. 
And it is as necessary, that people live in their employments 
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with this temper, as it is necessary that their employment itself 
be lawful. An ; 
The husbandman that tilleth the ground is employed in an 
honest business, that is necessary in life, and very capable of 
being made an acceptable service unto God. But if he labours 
and toils, not to serve any reasonable ends of life, but in order 
to have his plough made of silver and to have his horses har- 
nessed in gold, the honesty of his employment is lost as to him, 
and his labour becomes his folly. 
A tradesman may justly think that it is agreeable to the will 
of God, for him to sell such things as are innocent and useful 
in life; such as help both himself and others to a reasonable 
support, and enable them to assist those that want to be assisted. 
But if instead of this, he trades only with regard to himself, 
without any other rule than that of his own temper, if it be his 
chief end in it to grow rich, that he may live in figure and in- 

dulgencies, and be able to retire from business to idleness and 
luxury, his trade, as to him, loses all its innocency, and is so 
far from being an acceptable service to God, that it is only a 
more plausible cause of covetousness, self-love, and ambition. 
For such a one turns the necessities of employments into pride 
and covetousness, just as the sot and epicure turn the neces- 
sities of eating and drinking into gluttony and drunkenness. 
Now he that is up early and late, that sweats and labours for 
these ends, that he may be sometime or other rich, and live in 
pleasure and indulgence, lives no more to the glory of God, than 
he that plays and games for the same ends. For though there 
is a great difference between trading and gaming, yet most of 
that difference is lost, when men once trade with the same de- 
sires and tempers, and for the same ends that others game. 
Charity and fine dressing are things very different; but if men 
give alms for the same reasons that other dress fine, only to be 
seen and admired, charity is then but like the vanity of fine 
clothes. In like manner, if the same motives make some peo- 
ple painful and industrious in their trades, which make others 
constant at gaming, such pains are but like the pains of gam- 
ing. 

Calidus has traded above thirty years in the greatest city of 
the kingdom; he has been so many years constantly increasing 
his trade and his fortune. Every hour of the day is with him 
an hour of business; and though he eats and drinks very hear- 
tily, yet every meal seems to be in a hurry, and he would say 
grace if he had time. Calidus ends every day at the tavern, 
but has not leisure to be there till near nine o’clock. He is 
always forced to drink a good hearty glass, to drive thoughts 
of business out of his head, and make his spirits drowsy enough 
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for sleep. . He does business all the time that he is rising, and 
has settled several matters before he can get to his compting- | 
room. His prayers are a short ejaculation or two, which he 
never misses in stormy tempestuous weather, because he has 
always something or other at sea. Calidus will tell you with 
Zreat pleasure, that he has been in this hurry for so many years, 
and that it must have killed him long ago, but that it has been 
a rule with him, to get-out of the town every Saturday, and 
make the Sunday a day of quiet and good refreshment in the 
country. — : 

He is now so rich that he would leave off his business, and 
amuse his old age with building and furnishing a fine house in 
the country, but that he is afraid he should grow melancholy if 
he was to quit his business. He will tell you with great gravity, 
that it is a dangerous thing for a man that has been used to get 
money, ever to leave it off. If thoughts of religion happen at 
any time to steal into his head, Calidus contents himself with 
thinking that he never was a friend to heretics and infidels, that 
he has always been civil to the minister of his parish, and very 
often given something to the charity schools. 

’ Now this way of life is at such a distanee from all the dea- 
ine and discipline of Christianity, that no one can live in it 
through ignorance or frailty. Calidus can no more imagine, 
that he is born again of the spirit ;* that he is in Christ a new 
sreature ;{ that he lives here as a stranger anda pilgrim, setting 
us affections on things above, and laying up treasures in heaven.t 
He can no more imagine this, than he can think that he has 
geen all his life an apostle, working miracles and preaching the 
rospel. 

i must also be owned that the generality of trading people, 
specially in great towns, are too much like Calidus. You see 
hem-al] the week buried in business, unable to think of any 
hing else; and then spending the Spnday in idleness and re- 
reshment, in wandering into the country, in such visits and 
ovial meetings, as make it often the worst day of the week. 

Now they do not live thus, because they cannot support them- 
élves with less care and application to business; but they live 
hus because they want to grow rich in their trades, and to main- 
ain their families in some such figure and degree of finery, as a 
easonable Christian life had no occasion for. Take away but 
his temper, and then people of all trades, will find themselves at 
eisure to live every day like Christians, to be careful of every 
luty of the gospel, to live in a visible course of religion, and 
e every day strict observers both of private and public prayer. 
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Now the only way to do this, is for people to consider their 
trade, as something that they are obliged to devote to the glory 
of God, something that they are to do only in such a manner, 
as that they may make it a duty to him. Nothing can be right 
in business, that is not under these rules. The apostle com- 
’ mands servants to be obedient to their masters in singleness of 
heart as unto Christ.* Not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but 
as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. 
With good will doing service as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men. 

This passage sufficiently shows, that all Christians are to 
live wholly unto God in every state and condition, doing the 
work of their common calling in such a manner, and for such 
ends, as to make it a part of their devotion or service to God. 
For certainly if poor slaves are not to comply with their busi- 
ness as men-pleasers, if they are to look wholly unto God in all 
their actions, and serve in singleness of heart, as unto the Lord, 
surely men of other employments and conditions must be as 
much obliged to go through their business with the same single- 
ness of heart; not as pleasing the vanity of their own minds, 
not as gratifying their own selfish, worldly passions, but as the 
servants of God in all that they have to do. For surely no one 
will say that a slave is to devote his state of life unto God, and 
make the will of God the sole rule and end of his service, but 
that a tradesman need not act with the same spirit of devotion 
in his business. For this is as absurd, as to make it necessary 
for one man to be more just or faithful than another. 

It is therefore absolutely certain that no Christian is to entet 
any further into business, nor for any other ends, than such as 
he can in singleness of heart offer unto God, as a reasonable 
service. For the Son of God has redeemed us for this only end 
that we should by a life of reason and piety, live to the glory o 
God; this is the only rule and measure for every order anc 
state of life. Without this rule, the most lawful employmen 
becomes a sinful state of life. 

Take away this from the life of a clergyman, and his holy pro 
fession serves only to expose him toa greater damnation. Tak 
away this from tradesmen, and shops are but so many houses 0 
_ greediness and filthy lucre.. Take away this from gentlemen 
and the course of their life becomes a course of sensuality 
pride and wantonness. Take away this rule from our tables 
and all falls into gluttony and drunkenness. Take away thi 
measure from our dress, and habits, and all is turned into sucl 
paint, and glitter, and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real shame 
to the wearer. Take away this from the use of our fortunes 
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and you will find people sparing in nothing but charity.’ Take 
away this from our diversions, and you will find no sports too © 
silly, nor any entertainments too vain and corrupt to be the plea- 
sure of Christians. 

__ Iftherefore we desire to live unto God, it is necessary to bring 
our whole life under this law, to make his glory the sole rule } 
and measure of our acting in every employment of life. For | ~ 
there is no other true devotion, but this of living devoted to. 
God in the common business of our lives. et 

So that men must not content themselves with the lawfulness 
of their employments, but must* consider whether they use 
them as they are to use every thing, as strangers and pilgrims, 
that are baptized into the resurrection of Jesus Christ, that are 
to follow him in a wise and heavenly course of life, in the mor- 
tification of all worldly desires, and in purifying and preparing 
their souls for the blessed enjoyment of God.* 

For to be vain, or proud, or covetous, or ambitious in the 
common course of our business, is as contrary to these holy 
tempers of Christianity, as cheating and dishonesty. 

If a glutton was to say in excuse of his gluttony, that he only 
eats such things as it is lawful to eat, he would make as good an 
excuse for himself as the greedy, covetous, ambitious tradesman, 
that should say, he only deals in lawful business. For as a 
Christian is not only required to be honest, but to be of a Chris- 
tian spirit, and make his life an exercise of humility, repentance 
and heavenly affection, so all tempers that are contrary to these, 
are as contrary to Christianity, as cheating is contrary to honesty. 

So that the matter plainly comes to this; all irregular tem- 
pers in trade and business, are but like irregular tempers in 
eating and drinking. 

Proud views and vain desires in our worldly employments, 
are as truly vices and corruptions, as hypocrisy in prayer or 
vanity in alms. And there can be no reason given, why vanity 
in our alms should make us odious to God, but what will prove 
any other kind of pride to be equally odious. He that labours 
and toils in a calling, that he makes a figure in the world, and 
draws the eyes of people upon the splendour of his condition, is 
as far from the pious humility of a Christian, as he that gives 
alms that he may be seen of men. For the reason why pride, 
and vanity in our prayers and alms renders them an unaccepta- 
ble service to God, is not because there is any thing particular 
in prayer and alms that cannot allow of pride, but because pride 
is in no respect, nor in any thing made for man: it destroys the _ 
piety of our prayers and alms, because it destroys the piety of 
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every thing that it touches, and renders every action that it g 
verns, incapable of being offered unto God. oh 

So that if’ we could so divide ourselves, as to be humble i 
‘some respects, and proud in others, such humility would be « 
no service to us, because God requires us as truly to be humbl 
in all our actions and designs, as to be true and honest ina 
our actions and designs. 

And as aman is not honest and true, because he is so to 
great many people, or upon several occasions, but because trut 
and honesty is the measure of all his dealings with every body 
so the case is the same in humility, or any other temper, it mu: 
be the general ruling habit of our minds and extend itself t 

~ all our actions and designs, before it can be imputed to us. 

We indeed sometimes talk, as if a man might be humble i 
some things, and proud in others, humble in his dress, but prou 
of his learning, humble in his person, but proud in his view 
and designs. But though this may pass in common discours¢ 
where few things are said according to strict truth, it cannot b 
allowed when we examine into the nature of our actions. 

It is very possible for a man that lives by cheating, to be ver 
punctual in paying for what he buys; but then every one i 
assured, that he does not do so out of any principle of tru 
honesty. 

Tn Jike manner it is very possible for a man that is proud ¢ 
his estate, ambitious in his views, or vain of his learning, to dis 
regard his dress, and person, in such a manner as a truly humbl 
man would do; but to suppose that he does so out of a tru 
principle of religious humility, is full as absurd as to suppos 
that acheat pays for what he buys, out of a principle of reli 
gious honesty. 

As therefore all kinds of dishonesty destroy our pretences t 
an honest principle of mind, so all kinds of pride destroy ou 
pretences to an humble spirit. 

No one wonders that those prayers and alms, which procee 
from pride and ostentation, are odious to God ; but yet itisa 
se to show, that pride is as pardonable there, as any wher 
else. 

If we could suppose that God rejects pride in our prayers an 
alms, but bears with pride in our dress, our persons, or estates 
it would be the same thing as to suppose that God condemn 
falsehood in some actions, but allows it in others. For pride i 
one thing differs from pride in another thing, as the robbing o 
one man differs from the robbing of another. 

Again, if pride and ostentation is so odious that it destroy 
the merit and worth of the most reasonable actions, surely i 
must be equally odious in those actions, which are only founde 
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in the weakness and infirmity of our nature. As thus, alms are 


commanded by God, as excellent in themselves, as true instan- 


ces of divine temper, but clothes are only allowed to cover our 
shame ; surely therefore it must at least be as odious a degree 
of pride, to be vain in our clothes, as to be vain in our alms. 

| Again, we are commanded to pray without ceasing, as a means 
of rendering our.souls more exalted and divine, but we are for- 


bidden to lay up treasures upon earth; and can we think that it * 


is not as bad to be vain of those treasures which we are forbid- 


den to lay up, as to be vain of those prayers which we are com- 


manded to make. 

Women are required to have their heads covered, and to adorn 
themselves with shamefacedness ;* if, therefore, they are vain 
in those things which are expressly forbidden, if they patch and 
paint that part, which can only be adorned by shamefacedness, 
surely they have as much to repent of for such a pride as they 
have, whose pride is the motive to their prayers and charity.t 
This must be granted, unless we will say, that it is more par- 
donable to glory in our shame, than to glory in our virtue. 

All these instances are only to show us the great necessity of 
such a regular and uniform piety, as extends itself to all the 
actions of our common life. 

That we must eat and drink, and dress and discourse, accord- 
ing to the sobriety of the Christian spirit, engaging in no em- 


ployments but such as we can truly devote unto God, aor pur- /, 


Sue them any farther than so far as conduces to the reasonable /, 


ends of a holy devout life. 
_ That we must be honest, not only on particular occasions, and 
in such instances as are applauded in the world, easy to be per- 
formed and free from danger or loss, but from such a living prin- 
ciple of justice, as makes us love truth and integrity in all its 
instances, follow it through all dangers, and against all opposi- 
tion; as knowing that the more we pay for any truth, the better 
is our bargain, and that then our integrity becomes a pearl, 
when we have parted with all to keep it. 
_ That we must be humble, not only in such instances as are 
expected in the world, or suitable to our tempers, or confined 
to particular occasions, but in such a humility of spirit, as ren- 
ders us meek and lowly in the whole course of our lives, as 
shows itself in our dress, our persons, our conversation, our en- 
joyment of the world, the tranquillity of our minds, paticncc 
under injuries, submission to superiors, and condescensions to 
those that are below us, and in all the outward actions of our lives. 
That we must devote not only times and places to prayer, but 
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be every where in the spirit of devotion, with hearts always set 
towards heaven, looking up to God in all our actions, and doing 
every thing as his servants, living in the world as in a holy tem- 
ple of God, and always worshipping him, though not with our 
lips, yet with the thankfulness of our hearts, the holiness of our 
actions, and the pious and charitable use of all his gifts. That 
we must not only send up petitions and thoughts now and then 
to heaven, but must go through all our worldly business with an 
heavenly spirit, as members of Christ’s mystical body, that with 
new hearts, and new minds, are to turn an earthly life into a 
preparation for a life of greatness and glory in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

_Now the only way to arrive at this piety of spirit, is to bring 
all your actions to the same rule as your devotion and alms. 
- You very well know what it is that makes the piety of your 
alms or devotions: now the same rules, the same regard toGod, 
must render every. thing else that you do, a fit and acceptable 
service unto God. | 

Enough, I hope, has been said to show you the necessity of 
‘thus introducing religion into all the actions of your common 
life, and of living and acting with the same regard to God in 
~ all that you do, as in your prayers and alms. 

Eating is one of the lowest actions of our lives, it is com- 
mon to us with mere animals, yet we see that the piety of all 
ages of the world, has turned this ordinary action of an animal 
life, into a piety to God, by making every meal to begin and 
end with devotion. 

We see yet some remains of this custom in most Christian 
families ; some such little formality as shows you that people 
used to call upon God at the beginning and end of their meals. 
But, indeed, it is now generally so performed, as to look more 
like a mockery on devotion, than any solemn application of the 
mind unto God.” In one house you may perhaps see the head of 
“the family just pulling off his hat, in another half getting up from 
his seat; another shall, it may be, proceed so far as to make as 
if he said something ; but, however, these little attempts are the 
remains of some devotion that was formerly used at such times, 
and are proofs that religion has belonged to this part of 
common life. 

»»But to such a pass are we now come, that though the custom 
is yet preserved, yet we can hardly bear with him that seems te 
perform it with any degree of seriousness, and look upon it,as a 
sign of fanatical temper, if a man has not done it as soon as 
he begins. 
_ I would not be thought to plead for the necessity of long 
prayers at these times; but thus much I think may be said, that 
if prayer is proper at these times, we ought to oblige ourselves 
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to use such a form of words as should show that we solemnly 
appeal to God for such graces and blessings as are then proper 
_to the occasion. Otherwise the mock ceremony, instead of bless- 
ing our victuals, does but accustom us to trifle with devotion, - 
and give us a habit of being unaffected with our prayers. __ 

If every head of a family was, at the return of every meal, to 
oblige himself to make a solemn adoration of God, in such a 
decent manner as becomes a devout mind, it would be very 
likely to teach him, that swearing, sensuality, gluttony, and 
loose discourse, were very improper at those meals, which were 
to begin and end with devotion. 

And if in these days of general corruption, this part of devo- 
tion is fallen into a mock ceremony, it must be imputed to this 
cause, that sensuality and intemperance have got too great a 
power over us, to suffer us to add any devotion to our meals. 

But thus much must be said, that when we are as pious as Jews - 
and Heathens of all ages have been, we shall think it proper to 
pray at the beginning and end of our meals. 

_ I have appealed to this pious custom of all ages of the world, 
as a proof of the reasonableness of the doctrine of this and the 
foregoing chapters: that is,as a proof that religion is to be the 
rule and measure of al] the actions of ordinary life. or surely, < 
if we are not to eat, but under such rules of devotion, it must 
plainly appear, that whatever else we do, must in its proper way, 
‘be done with the same regard to the glory of God, and agreea- 
bly to the principles of a devout and pious mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Persons that are free from the necessity of labour and employments 
are to consider themselves as devoted to God, in a higher degree. 


A errar part of the world are free from the necessities of 
labour.and employments, and have their time and fortunes at 
their own disposal. 

But as no one is to live in his employment according to his 
own humour, or for such ends as please his own fancy, but is to 
do all his business in such a manner, as to make it a service 
unto God; so those who have no particular employment, 
are so far from being left at greater liberty to live to them- 
selves, to pursue their own humours and spend their time 
and fortunes as they please, that they are under greater obliga- 
tions of living wholly unto God in all their actions. 
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The freedom of their state lays them under a greater necessit) 
_ of always choosing and doing the best things. eahte 

They are those, of whom much will be required, because mucl 
is given unto them. 

A slave can only live unto God in one particular way ; that 
is, by religious patience and submission in his state of slavery- 

But all ways of holy living, all instances, and all kinds of 
virtue, lie open to those who are masters of themselves, thei 
time and their fortunes. } ; 

It is as much the duty, therefore, of such persons to make @ 
wise use of their liberty, to devote themselves to all kinds ot 
virtue, to aspire after every thing that is holy and pious, to en- 
deavour to be eminent in all good works, and to please God in 
the highest and most perfect manner; it is as much their duty 
to be thus wise in the conduct of themselves, and thus extensive 
in their endeavours after holiness, as it is the duty of aslave te 
be resigned unto God in his state of slavery. 

You are no labourer, or tradesman, you are neither merchant 
nor soldier; consider yourself, therefore, as placed in a state in 
some degree like that of good angels, who are sent into the 
world as ministering spirits, for the general good of mankind, te 
assist, protect, and minister for them who shall be heirs of sal. 
vation. ; 

For the more you are free from the common necessities o! 
men, the more you are to imitate the higher perfections of 
angels. 

Had you, Serena, been obliged by the necessities of life tc 
wash clothes for your maintenance, or to wait upon some mis: 
tress, that demanded all your labour, it would then be your duty 
to serve and glorify God, by such humility, obedience, and faith. 
fulness, as might adorn that state of life. 

It would then be recommended to your care, to improve that 
one talent to its greatest height. That when the time came that 
mankind were to be rewarded for their labours by the great 
Judge of quick and dead, you might be received with a wel 
done good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of the 
Lord. St. Matt. xxv. 

But as God has given you five talents, as he has placed yot 
above the necessities of life, as he has left you in the hands o: 
yourself in the happy liberty of choosing the most exalted way: 
of virtue, as he has enriched you with many gifts of fortune, anc 
left you nothing to do, but to make the best use of variety o 
blessings, to make the most of a short life, to study your owr 
perfection, the honour of God and the good of your neighbour 
so it is now your duty to imitate the greatest servants of God 
to inquire how the most eminent saints have lived, to study al 
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the arts and methods of perfection, and to set no bounds to your 
love and gratitude to the bountiful Author of so many blessings. 
_ Itis now your duty to turn your five talents into five more, 
and to consider how your time, and leisure, and health, and for- 

_ tune, may be made so many happy means of purifying your own 
soul, improving your fellow-creatures in the ways of virtue, and 
of carrying you at last to the greatest heights of eternal glory. 


As you have no mistress to serve, so let your own soul be the 


object of your daily care and attendance. Be sorry for its im- 


purities, its spots and imperfections, and study all the holy arts _ 


of Testoring it to its natural and primitive purity. 
~~ Delight in its service, and beg of God to adorn it with every 
grace and perfection. _ 


Nourish it with good works, give it peace in solitude, get it) 


strength in prayer, make it wise with reading, enlighten it by 
“meditation, make it tender with love, sweeten it with humility, 
humble it with patience, enliven it with psalms and hymns, and 
comfort it with frequent reflections upon future glory. Keep it 
in the presence of God, and teach it to imitate those guardian 
‘angels, who, though they attend to human affairs, and the lowest 


of mankind, yet always behold the face of our Father which is 


in heaven. St. Matt. xviii. 10. 

This, Serena, is your profession. For as sure as Gad is one 
God, so sure it is, that he has but one command to all mankind, 
whether they be bond or free, rich or poor; and that is, to act 
up to the excellency of that nature which he has given to them, 


to live by reason, to walk in the light of religion, to use every“ 
thing as wisdom directs, to glorify God in all his gifts, and dedi- / 


cate every condition of life to his service. 
_. This is the one common command of Gortto all mankind. If you 


have an employment, you are to be thus reasonable, and pious, 


and holy in the exercise of it; if you have time, and a fortune in / 


your own power, you are obliged to be thus reasonable, and 
holy, and pious, in the use of all your time, and all your for- 


tune. | : 
The right religious use of every thing, and every talent, is the 


indispensable duty of every being that is capable of knowing — 


right and wrong. 
Fer the reason why we are to do any thing as unto God, and 


with regard to our duty, and relation to him, is the same reason, 
why we are to do every thing as unto God, and with regard to 
our duty, and relation to him. 

That, which is a reason for our being wise and holy in the dis- 
charge of all our business, isthe same reason for our being 
wise and holy in the use of all our money. 


_ As we have always the same natures, and are every where the ” 
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servants of the same God, as every place is equally fall of his 
presence, and every thing i is equally his gift, so we must, always 


-act according to the reason of our nature; we must do every 


thing as the servants of God; we must live in every place, as 
in his presence; we must use every thing, as that ought to be 
used, which belongs to God. | 

Hither this piety and wisdom, and devotion is to go through 
every way of life, and to extend to the use of every thing, or it 


_ is to go through no part of life. 


If we might forget ourselves, or forget God, if we might dis- 
regard our reason, and live by humour and fancy i in any thing, 
or at any time, or in any place, it would be as lawful.to do the 
same in every thing, at every time, and every place. ’ 
’~ If therefore, some people fancy that they must be grave and 


4 solemn at church, but may be silly and frantic at home; that 
they must live by some rule on the Sunday, but may spend other 


_ days by chance; that they must have some times of prayer, but 


_ may waste the rest of their time as they please; that they must 


_give some money in charity, but may squander away the rest as 


Fey have a mind; such people have not enough considered the 


d nature of religion, or the true reasons of piety. For he that 


“upon principles of reason, can tell why it is good to be wise and 
heavenly-minded at church, can tell that itis always desirable, to 
have the same tempers in all other places. He that truly knows, 
why he should‘spend any time well, knows that it is never 
allowable to throw any time away. He that rightly understands 
the reasonableness and excellency of charity, will know that it 
can never be excusable to waste any of our money in pride and 
folly, or in any needless expense, | 

For every argument that shows the wisdom and excellency of 
charity, proves the wisdom of spending all our fortune well. 
Every argument that proves the wisdom and reasonableness of 
having times of prayer, shows the wisdom and reasonableness 
of losing none of our time. 
‘ If any one could show, that we need not always act as in the 
divine presence, that we need not consider and use every thing, as 
the gift of God, that we need not always live by reason, and make 
religion the rule of all our actions, the same arguments would 
show, that we need never act as in the presence of God, nor 
make religion and reason the measure of any of our actions. If- 
‘therefore we are to live unto God at any time, or in any place, 
‘we are to live unto him at all times, and all places. If we are 
to use any thing as the gift of God, we are to use every thing 
as‘his gift. If we are to do any thing by strict rules of reason 
and piety, we ought to do every thing in the same manner. | 
Because reason, and wisdom, and piety, are as much the best 
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things at all times, and in all places, as they are the best things 
at_any time, or in any place. — =e 2.47 bts ys 
_-If it is our glory and happiness to have a rational nature, that 
is endued with wisdom and reason, that is capable of imitating 
the divine nature; then it must be our glory and happiness, to — 
improve our reason and wisdom, to act up to the excellency of . 
our rational nature, and to imitate God in all our actions to the 
utmost of our power. They, therefore, who confine religion to 
times and places, and some little rules of retirement, who think 
that it is being too strict and rigid to introduce religion into 
common life, and make it give laws to all their actions and ways | 
of living, they who think thus, not only mistake, but they mis- — 
take the whole nature of religion. For surely they mistake the 
whole nature of religion, who can think any part of their life ig 
made more easy, for being free from it. They may well be said 
to mistake the whole nature of wisdom, who don’t think it de- 
sirable to be always wise. He has not learnt the nature of 
piety, who thinks it too much to be pious in all his actions. 
He does not sufficiently understand what reason is, who does 
not earnestly desire to live in every thing according to it. 

If we had a religion that consisted in absurd superstitions, 
that had no regard to the perfection of our nature, people might 
well be glad to have some part of their life excused from it. 
But as the religion of the gospel is only the refinement and 
exaltation of our best faculties, as it only requires a life of the 
highest reason, as it only requires us to use this world as in rea- 
son it ought to be used,-to live in such tempers as are the glory ° 
of intelligent beings, to walk in such wisdom as exalts our | 
nature, and to practice such piety, as will raise us to God ; who 
can think it grievous, to live always in the spirit of such a 
religion, to have every part of his life full of it, but he that 
would think it much more grievous, to be as the angels of God 
in heaven? 

Farther, as God is one and the same Being, always acting like 

himself and suitably to his own nature, so it is the duty of every 
being that he has created, to live according to the nature that 
he has given it, and always to act like itself. 
’ It is therefore an immutable law of Ged, that all rational 
beings should act reasonably in all their actions; not at this 
time, or in that place, or upon this occasion, or in the use of | 
some particular thing, but at all times, and in all places, at all — 
occasions, and in the use of all things. This is a law that is as 
unchangeable as God, and can no more cease fo be, than God 
can cease to be a God of wisdom and order. 

When therefore any being that is endued with reason doesan _ 
unreasonable thing at any time, or in any place, or in the use of 
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_ any thing, it sins against the great law of its nature, abuses 
“tual, and sins against God the author of that nature. 

They therefore, who plead for indulgencies and vanities, for 
any foolish fashions, customs and humours of the world, for the 


Misuse of our time or money, plead for a rebellion against our 
‘ nature, for a rebellion against God, who has given us reason 


for no other end, than to make it the rule and measure of all 
our ways of life. | 

When therefore you are guilty of any folly or extravagance, 
or indulge any vain temper, don’t consider it as a small matter, 
because it may seem so, if compared to some other sins; but 
consider it as it is, acting contrary to your nature, and then you 


~will see there is nothing small that is unreasonable. Because 
all unreasonable ways are contrary to the nature of all rational 
_ beings, whether men or angels. Neither of which can be any 


longer agreeable to God, than so far as they act according to the 
reason and excellence bE their nature. ° 
The infirmities of human life make such food and raiment 


necessary for us, as angels do not want: but then it is no more 


allowable for us to turn these necessities into follies, and in- 
dulge ourselves in the luxury of food, or the vanities of dress, . 
than it is allowable for angels to act below the dignity of their 
proper state. For a reasonable life, and a wise use of our pro- 
per condition, is as much the duty of all men, as it is the duty 
of allangels and intelligent beings. There are not speculative. 
flights, or imaginary notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, 


that are founded in the nature of rational beings, who as such 


are obliged to live by reason, and glorify God by a continual 
right use of their several talents and faculties. So that though 
men are not angels, yet they may know for what ends, and by 
what rules men are to live and act, by considering the state and 
perfection of angels. Our blessed Saviour has plainly turned 
our thoughts this way, by making this petition a constant part of 
all our prayers, Thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven. A. 
plain proof that the obedience of men, is to imitate the obedi- 
ence of angels, and that rational beings on earth, are to live 
unto God, as rational beings in heaven live unto him. ; 

When therefore you would represent to your mind, how 
Christians ought to live unto God, and in what degrees of wis- 
dom and holiness they ought to use the things of this life ; ; you 
must not look at the world, but ,ou must look up to God and the 
society of angels, and think wliat wisdom and holiness is fit to 
prepare you for such a state of glory ; you must look to all the 
highest precepts of the gospel; you must examine yourself by 
the spirit of Christ; you must think how the wisest men in the 
world have lived ; you must think how departed souls would live, 
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if they were again to act the short part of human life; you must 
think what degrees of wisdom and holiness you will wish for, 
when you are leaving the world. es oe 
_ Now all this is not over-straining the matter, or proposing to 
ourselves any needless perfection. It is but barely complying 
With the apostle’s advice, where he says, Finally brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
Phil. iv. 8. Forno one can come near the doctrine of this | 
passage, but he that proposes to himself to do every thing in 
this life as a servant of God, to live by reason in every. thing 
that he does, and to make the wisdom and holiness of the gos- 
ee rule and measure of his desiring and using every gift 
of God. é 


x 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Containing the great obligations, and the great advantages of making 
a wise and religious use of our estates and fortunes. 


As the holiness of Christianity consecrates all states and 
employments of life unto God, as it requires us to aspire after 
_an universal obedience, doing and using every thing as the ser- 
‘-vants of God, so are we more especially obliged to observe this 
religious exactness, in the use of our estates and fortunes. 
The reason of this would appear very plain, if we were only 
to consider, that our estate is as much the gift of God, as our 
eyes, or our hands, and is no more to be buried, or thrown away 
at pleasure, than we are to put out our eyes, or throw away our 
limbs, as we please. 

But besides this consideration, there are several other great 
and important reasons, why we should be religiously exact in 
the use of our estates. 

First, Because the manner of using our money, or spending 
our estate, enters so far into the business of every day, and 
makes so great a part of our common life, that our common life 

‘must be much of the same nature, as our common way of spend- 
ing our estate. If reason and religion govern us in this, then , 
‘reason and religion hath got great hold of us; but if humour, 
pride and fancy, are the measures of our spending our estates, 
then humour, pride and fancy, will have the direction of the 

greatest part of our life. | 

Secondly, Another great reason for devoting all our estate 
to right uses, is this, because it is capable of being used to the 


; 
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most excellent purposes, and is so great a means of doing good. 
If we waste it, we don’t waste a trifle, that signifies little, but 
we waste that which might be made as eyes to the blind, as a 
husband to the widow, as a father to the orphan ; we waste that, 
which not only enables us to minister worldly comforts to those 
who are in distress, but that which might purchase for ourselves 
everlasting treasures in heaven. So that if we part with our 
money in foolish ways, we part with a great power of com- 
forting our fellow-creatures, and of making ourselves for ever 
blessed. 

If there be nothing so glorious as doing good, if there is 
nothing that makes us so like to God, then nothing can be so 
glorious in the use of our money, as to use it all in works of 
love, and goodness, making ourselves friends, fathers, benefac- 
tors, to all our fellow-creatures, imitating the divine love, and 


- turning all our power into acts of generosity, care and kindness, 


to such as are in need of it. 

Tf a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, that he could give to 
those who wanted them; if he should either lock them up in a 
chest, or please himself with some needless or ridiculous use of 
them, instead of giving them to his brethren who were blind 
and lame, should we not justly reckon him an inhuman wretch ‘ 
If he should rather choose to amuse himself with furnishing his 
house with those things, than to entitle himself to an eternal re. 
ward, by giving them to those that wanted eyes and hands. 
might we not justly reckon him mad? 

Now roney has very much the nature of eyesand feet; if we 
either loc it up in chests, or waste it in needless and ridiculous 
expenses upon ourselves, whilst the poor and the distressed want 
it for their necessary uses ; if we consume it in the ridiculous or. 
naments of apparel, whilst others are starving in nakedness, we 
are not far from the cruelty of him that chooses rather to adorr 
his house with the hands and eyes, than to give them to thos¢ 
that want them. If we choose to indulge ourselves in such ex. 
pensive enjoyments, as have no real use in them, such as satisf} 
no real want, rather than to entitle ourselves to an eternal re 
ward, by disposing of our money well, we are guilty of his mad 
ness, that rather chooses to lock up eyes and hands, than to make 
apne for ever blessed, by giving them to those that wan 
them. 

For after we have satisfied our own sober and reasonabl 
wants, all the rest of our money is but like spare eyes, or hands 
it is something that we cannot keep to ourselves, without bein; 
foolish in the use of it, something that can only be used well, b 
giving it to those who want it. 

Thirdly, If we waste our money, we are not only guilty e 
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wasting a talent which God has given us, we are not only guilty 

of making that useless which is so powerful a means of doing’ 
good, but we do ourselves this farther harm, that we turn this 
useful talent into a powerful means of corrupting ourselves ; be- 
cause so far as it is spent wrong, so far it is spent in the support 
of some wrong temper, in gratifying some vain and unreasona- 
ble desires, in conforming to those fashions and pride of the 
world, which, as Christians and reasonable men, we are obliged 
to renounce. ; ; A 

As wit and fine parts cannot be trifled away and only lost, but 
will expose those that have them into greater follies, if they are ° 
not strictly devoted to piety ; so money, if it is not used strictly 
according to reason and religion, cannot only be trifled away, 
but it will betray people into greater follies, and make them live 
a more silly and extravagant life, than they could have done 
without it. If, therefore, you don’t spend your money in doing 
good to others, you must spend it to the hurt of yourself. You 
will act like a man that should refuse to give that as a cordial 
to a sick friend, though he could not drink it himself without 
inflaming his blood. For this is the case of superfluous money, 
if you give it to those that want it, it is a cordial; if you spend 
it upon yourself in something that you do not want, it only in- 
flames and disorders your mind, and makes you worse than you 
would be without it. 

Consider again the fore-mentioned comparison; if the man 
that would not make a right use of spare eyes and hands, should 
by continually trying to use them himself, spoil his own eyes 
and hands, we might justly accuse him of still greater madness. 

Now this is truly the case of riches spent upon ourselves in 
vain and needless expenses; in trying to use them where they 
have no real use, nor we any real want, we only use them to our 
great hurt, in creating unreasonable desires, in nourishing ill 
tempers, in indulging our passions, and supporting a worldly, 
vain turn of mind. For high eating and drinking, fine clothes, 
and fine houses, state and equipage, gay pleasures and diver- 
sions, do all of them naturally hurt and disorder our hearts; 
they are the food and nourishment of all the folly and weakness 
of our nature, and are certain means to make us vain and worldly 
in our tempers. They are all of them the support of something 
that ought not to be supported; they are contrary to that so- 
briety and piety of heart, which relishes divine things; they are 
like so many weights upon our minds, that make us less able, 
and Jess inclined to raise up our thoughts and affections to the 
things that are above. pe 

So that money thus spent, is not merely wasted or lost, but it 
is spent to bad purposes, and miserable effects, to the corrup- 
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tion and disorder of our hearts, and to the making us less able 
to live up to the sublime doctrines of the gospel. It is but like 
keeping money from the poor, to buy poison for themselves. _ 

For so much as is spent in the vanity of dress, may be rec- 
koned so much Jaid out to fix vanity in our minds. So much 
as is laid out for idleness and indulgence, may be reckoned so 
much given to render our hearts dull and sensual. So much 
as is spent in state and equipage, may be reckoned so much 
spent to dazzle your own eyes, and render you the idol of your 
own imagination. And so in every thing, when you go from 
reasonable wants, you anly support some unreasonable temper, 
some turn of mind, which every good Christian is called upon 
to renounce. : 

- So that on all accounts, whether we consider our fortune as a 
talent and trust from God, or the great good that it enables us 
to do, or the great harm that it does to ourselves, if idly spent: 
‘on all these great accounts it appears that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make reason and religion the strict rule of using all 
our fortune. : 

Every exhortatian in Scripture to be wise and reasonable, 
satisfying only such wants as God would have satisfied; every 
exhortation to be spiritual and heavenly, pressing after a glori- 
ous change of our nature; every exhortation to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, to love all mankind as God has loved them, is 
acommand to be strictly religious in the use of our money. 
For none of these tempers can be complied with, unless we be 
wise and reasonable, spiritual and heavenly, exercising a bro- 
therly love, a godlike charity in the use of all our fortune. 
These tempers, and this use of our worldly goods, is so much 
the doctrine of all the New Testament, that you cannot read a 
chapter, without being taught something of it. I shall only 
produce one remarkable passage of Scripture, which is sufficient 
to justify all that I have said concerning this religious use of all 
our fortune. 

‘When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory. And before him shall be gathered all nations: and he 
shall separate them one from another, as ashepherd divideth the 
sheep from the goats; and he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink; I was astranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I wassick and ye visited me ; I was in prison 
and ye came unto me. ‘Then shall he say unto them on the 
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left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels: for I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me-not in; naked, and ye clothed | 
me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. These shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life eternal.” 

I have quoted this passage at length, because if one looks at 
the way of the world, one would hardly.think, that Christians 
had ever read this part of Scripture. For what is there in the 
lives of Christians, that looks as if their salvation depended 
upon these good works? And yet the necessity of them is here 
asserted in the highest manner, and pressed upon us by a lively 
description of the glory and terrors of the day of judgment. 

Some people, even of those who may be reckoned virtuous 
Christians, look upon this text only as a general recommenda- 
tion of occasional works of charity ; whereas it shows the neces- 
sity not only of occasional charities now and then, but the 
necessity of such an entire charitable life, as is a continual 
exercise of all such works of charity as we are able to perform. 

You own that you have no title to salvation, if you have ne- 
glected these good works; because such persons as have 
neglected them, are at the last day to be placed on the left 
hand, and banished with a Depart ye cursed. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no salvation but in the performance of these good works. 
Who is it, therefore, that may be said to have performed these 
good works? Is it he that has sometimes assisted a prisoner, or 
relieved the poor or sick? This would be as absurd, as to say, 
that he had performed the duties of devotion, who had some- 
times said his prayers. Is it, therefore, he that has several 
times done these works of charity? This can no mere be said, 
than he can be said to be the truly just man, who had done acta 
of justice several times. What is the rule, therefore, or mea- 
sure of performing these good works? How shall a man trust: 
that he performs them as he ought? 

Now the rule is very plain and easy, and such as is common 
to every other virtue, or good temper, as well as to charity. 
Who is the humble, or meek, or devout, or just, or faithful man ? 
Is it he that has several times done acts of humility, meekness, 
devotion, justice, or fidelity? No. But it is he that lives in the 
habitual exercise of these virtues. In like manner, he oniy 
can be said to have performed these works of charity, who lives 
in the habitual. exercise of them to the utmost of his power. 
He only has performed the daty of the divine love, who 
loves God with all his heart, and with all his thind, and with all 
his strength, And he enly has performed the duty of these 
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good works, who has done them with all his heart, and wiih all 
his mind, and with all his strength. For there is no other mea- 
sure of our doing good, than our power of doing it. 

The Apostle St. Peter puts this question to our blesead: Sa- 
viour, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me and I 
forgive seks tll seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not 
unto thee, until seven times ; but until seventy times seven.* Not 
as if after this number of ' offences, a man might then cease to 
forgive ; but the expression of seventy times seven, is to show 
us that we are not to bound our forgiveness by any number of 
offences, but are to continue forgiving the most repeated of- 
fences against us. Thus our Saviour saith in another place, if 
he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven times 
in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive 
him.t} If, therefore, a man ceases to forgive his brother, because 
he has forgiven him often already; if he excuses himself from 

. forgiving this man, because he has forgiven several others; 
such a-one breaks this law of Christ, concerning the forgiving 
ene’s brother. 

Now the rule of forgiving is also the rule of giving ; you are 
not_to give, or do good to seven, but to seventy times. seven. 
You are not to cease from giving, because you have given often 
to the same person, or to other persons; but must look upon 
yourself as much obliged to continue relieving those that con- 
tinue in wants, as you was obliged to relieve them once, or 
twice. Had it not been in your power, you had been excused 
from relieving any person once; but if it is in your power to 
relieve people often, it is as much your duty to do it often, as 
it is the duty of others to do it but seldom, because they are 
but seldom able. He that is not ready to forgive every brother, 
as often as he wants to be forgiven, does not forgive like a dis- 
ciple of Christ. And he that is not ready to give to every 
brother that wants to have something given him, does not give 
like a disciple of Christ. For it is as necessary to give te 
seventy times seven, to live in the continual exercise of all 
good works to the utmost of our power, as it is necessary te 
forgive until seventy times seven, and live in the habitual exer. 
cise of this forgiving temper towards all that want it. 

And the reason of all this is very plain, because there is the 
same goodness, the same excellency, and the same necessity o: 
being thus charitable at one time, as at another. It is as much 
the best use of our money to be always doing good with it, as 
it is the best use of it at any particular time ; so that that whict 
is a reason for a charitable action, is as good a reason for 2 
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eharitable life. That which is a reason for forgiving one offence, 
Is the same reason for forgiving all offences. For such charity 
has nothing to recommend it to-day, but what will be the same 
recommendation of it to-morrow; and you cannot neglect it at 
one time, without being guilty of. the same sin, as if you ne- 
glected it another time. 

As sure, therefore, as these works of charity are necessary 
to salvation, so sure is it, that we are to do them to the utmost 
of our power; not to-day, or to-morrow, but through the whole — 
course of our life. If therefore it be our duty at any time to 
deny ourselves any needless expenses, to be moderate and frugal, 
that we may have to give to those that want, it is as much our ~ 
duty to do se at all times, that we may be farther able to do more 
good : for if it is at any time asin to prefer needless vain expense, 
to works of charity, it isso at all times: because charity as: much 
excels all needless and vain expense, at one time as at another. 
So that if it is ever necessary to our salvation, to take care of 
these works of charity, and to see that we make ourselves in 
some degree capable of doing them; it is as necessary to our 
salvation, to take care to make ourselves as capable as we can 
be, of performing them in all the parts of our life. 

Either therefore you must so far renounce your Christianity, 
as to say, that you need never perform any of these good works ; 
or you must own, that you are to perform them all your life in 
as high a degree as you are able. There is no middle way to 
be taken, any more than there is a middle way betwixt pride 
and humility, or temperance and intemperance. If you do not 
strive to fulfil all charitable works, if you neglect any of them 
that are in your power, and deny assistance to those that want 
what you can give, let it be when it will, or where it will, 
you number yourself amongst those that want Christian charity. 
Because it is as much yous duty to do good with all that you 
have, and to live in the continual exercise of good works, as it 
is your duty to be temperate in all that you eat and drink. 

Hence also appears the necessity of renouncing all those fool- 
sh and unreasonable expenses, which the pride and folly of 
nankind has made so common and fashionable in the world. 
For if it is necessary to do good works as far as you are able, it 
nust be as necessary to renounce those needless ways of 
pending money, which render you unable to do works of 
sharity. 

You must therefore no more conform to these ways of the 
vorld, than you must conform to the vices of the world: you 
nust no more spend with those that idly waste their money 
s their own humour leads them, than you must drink with 
he drunken, or indulge yourself with the epicure; because a 
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eourse of such expenses is no more eonsistent with salife of 


charity, than excess in. drinking is consistent with a life of 


sobriety. When therefore any one tells you of the lawfulness 
of expensive apparel, of the innocency of pleasing yourself with 


costly satisfactions, only imagine that the same person was to 


tell you, that you need not do works of charity, that Christ 
does not require you to do good unto your poor brethren, as 


unto him, and then you will see the wickedness of such advice ; 


for to tell you, that you may live in such expenses, as to make 
it impossible for you to live in the exercise of good works, is 
the same thing as telling you, that you need not have any care 
about such good works themselves. 


ie 
CHAPTER VII. 


How the imprudent use of an estate corrupts all the tempers of the 
mind, and fills the heart with poor and ridiculous passions through 
the whole course of life: represented in the character of Flavia. 


Ir has already been observed, that a prudent and religious 
eare is to be used, in the manner of spending our money or 
estate, because the manner of spending our estate makes so 
great a part of our common life, and is so much the business of 
every day, that according as.we are wise, or imprudent, in this 
respect, the whole course of our lives will be rendered either 
very wise, or very full of folly. 

Persons that are well affected to_ religion, that receive in- 
structions of piety with pleasure and satisfaction, often wonder 
how it comes to pass that they make no greater progress in that 
religion which they so much admire. 

Now the reason of it is this: it is because religion lives only 

in their head, but something else has possession of their hearts ; 
and therefore they continue from year to year mere admirers, 
and praisers of piety, without ever coming up to the reality and 
perfection of its precepts. 
- If it be asked why religion does not get possession of their 
hearts, the reason is this. It is not because they live in gross 
sins, or debaucheries, for their regard to religion preserves them 
from such disorders. 

But it is because their hearts are constantly employed, per- 
verted, and kept in a wrong state, by the indiscreet use of such 
things as are lawful to be used. 

The use and enjoyment of their estates is iwi, and there- 
fore it never comes into their heads to imagine any great*dan- 
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ger from that quarter. They never reflect, that there is a vain 
* . . . . 
and imprudent use of their estates, which, though it does not 
destroy like gross sins, yet so disorders the heart, and supports 
it in such sensuality and dulness, such pride and vanity, as 
makes it incapable of receiving the life and spirit of piety. 

For our souls may receive an infinite hurt, and be rendered 
incapable of all virtue, merely by the use of innocent and law- 

~ ful things. . : 

What is more innocent than rest and retirement? And yet 

what more dangerous, than sloth and idleness? What is more 
lawful than eating and drinking? And yet what more destruc- 
tive of all virtue, what more fruitful of all vice, than sensuality 
and indulgence? 
~ How lawful and praiseworthy is the care of a family! And 
_ yet how certainly are many people rendered incapable of all 
virtue, by a worldly and solicitous temper! 

Now it is for want of religious exactness in the use of those 
innocent and lawful things, that religion cannot get possession 
ef our hearts. And itis in the right and prudent management - 

-of ourselves, as to these things, that all the art of holy living 
chiefly consists. 

Gross sins are plainly seen, and easily avoided, by persons 
that profess religion. But the indiscreet and dangerous use of 
innocent and lawful things, as it does not shock and offend our 
‘conscience, so itis difficult to make people at all sensible of the 
danger of it. : 

A gentleman who spends all his estate in sports, and a wo- 

-man that lays out all her fortune upon herself, can hardly be 
persuaded that the spirit of religion cannot subsist in such a 
way of life. 

Those persons, as has been observed, may live free from de- 
baucheries, they may be friends of religion, so far as to praise 
and speak well of it, and admire it in their imaginations; but 
it cannot govern their hearts, and be the spirit of their actions, 
till they change their way of life, and let religion give laws to 
the use and spending of their estates. 

For a woman who loves dress, that thinks no expertse too 
great to bestow upon the adorning of her person, cannot stop 
there. For that temper draws a thousand other follies along 
with it, and will render the whole course of her life, her busi- 
ness, her conversation, her hopes, her fears, her taste, her plea- 
sures, and diversions, all suitable to it. 

Flavia and Miranda are two maiden sisters, who have each 
ef them two hundred pounds a year. They buried their parents 
twenty years ago, and have since that time spent their estate as 


they pleased. 
| 2 
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Flavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for her excel- 
lent management, in making so surprising a figure on so mode- 
rate a fortune. Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
not able always to be so genteel, and so constant at all places 
of pleasure and expense. She has every thing that is in the 
fashion, and is in every place where there is any diversion. 
Flavia is very orthodoxs she talks warmly against heretics, and 
 schismatics ; is generally at church, and often at the sacrament. 
She once commended a sermon that was against the pride and 
vanity of dress, and thought it was very just against Lucinda, 
whom she takes to be a great deal finer than she need to be. 
If any one asks Flavia to do something in charity, if she likes 
the person who makes the proposal, or happens to be in a right 
temper, she will toss him half a crown, or a crown, and tell him 
if he knew what a long milliner’s bill she had just received he 
would think it a great deal for her to give. A quarter of a year 
after this she hears a sermon upon the necessity of charity ; 
she thinks the man preaches well, that it is a very proper sub- 
ject, that people want much to be put in mind of it; but she 
applies nothing to herself, because she remembers that she gave 
a crown some time ago, when she could so ill spare it. 

As for poor people themselves, she will admit of no com- 
plaints from them; she is very positive they are all cheats and 
liars, and will say any thing to get relief, and therefore it must 
be asin to encourage them in their evil ways. 

You would think Flavia had the tenderest conscience in the 
world, if you was to see how scrupulous and apprehensive she 
ig of the guilt and danger of giving amiss. 

She buys al] books of wit and humour, and has made.an ex- 
pensive colleetion of all our English Poets. For, she says, one 
cannot have a true taste of any of them, without being very 
conversant with them all. 

She will sometimes read a book of piety, if it is a short one, 
if it is much commended for style and language, and ae can 
tell where to borrow it. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine works; this 
makes her often sit working in bed until noon; and Be told 
many a long story before she is up; so that I need not tell you 
that ber morning devotions are not always rightly performed. 

Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if she was but half so 
careful of her soul as she is of her body. ‘The rising of a 
pimple in her face, the sting of a gnat, will make her keep her 
soom two or three days, and she thinks they are véry rash peo- 
ple that'do not take of things in time. This makes her so 
over-careful of her health, that she never thinks she’ is well 
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“enough; and so over-indulgent, that she never can be really 
well. So that it costs her a great deal in sleeping-draughts, 
aad waking-draughts, in spirits for the head, in drops for the 
nerves, in cordials for the stomach, and in saffron for her tea. 
If you visit Flavia on the Sunday, you will always meet good 
company, you will know what is doing in the world, you will 
hear the last lampoon, be told who wrote it, and who is meant 
by every name thatis init. You will hear what plays were 
acted that week, which is the finest songs in the opera, who 
was intolerable at the last assembly, and what games_are most 
in fashion. Flavia thinks they are atheists that play at cards 
on the Sunday, but she will tell you the nicety of all the games, 
what cards she held, how she played them, and the history of 
all that happened at play, as soon as she comes from church. 
If you would know who is rude and ill-natured, who is vain and 
foppish, who lives too high, and who is in debt; if you would 
know what is the quarrel at a certain house, or who and who 
are in love ; if you would know how late Belinda comes home at 
night, what clothes she has bought, how she loves compliments, 
and what a long story she told at such a place; if you would 
know how.cross Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured things 
he says to her when nobody hears him; if you would know 
how they hate one another in their hearts, though they appear so 
kind in public; you must visit Flavia on the Sunday. But still - 
she has so great a regard for the holiness of the Sunday, that 
she has turned a poor old widow out of her house, as a profane 
wretch, for having been found once mending her clothes on a 
‘Sunday night. : 
Thus lives Flavia; and if she lives ten years longer, she will 
have spent about fifteen hundred and sixty Sundays after this 
manner. She will have worn about two hundred different suits 
of clothes. Out of. this thirty years of her life, fifteen of them 
will have been disposed of in bed ; and of the remaining fifteen, 
about fourteen of them will have been consumed in eating, 
drinking, dressing, visiting, conversation, reading and hearing 
plays and romances, at operas, assemblies, balls and diversions. 
For you may reckon all the time she is up thus spent, except 
about an hour and a half, that is disposed of at church, most 
Sundays in the year. With great management and under 
mighty rules of economy, she will have spent sixty hundred 
pounds upon herself, bating only some shillings, crowns, or 
half-crowns, that have gone from her in accidental charities. 
I shall not take upon me to say, that it is impossible for 
Flavia to be saved; but thus much must be said, that she has 
no grounds from Scripture to think she is in the way of salva- 
‘tion. For her whole life is in direct oppesition to all those 
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tempers and practices, which the gospel has made necessary to 
salvation. 

If you was to hear her say, that she had lived all her life like 
Anne the prophetess, who departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day, you would 
look upon her as very extravagant; and yet this would be no 
greater an extravagance, than for her to say, that she had been 
striving to enter in at the straight gate, or making any one doc- 
trine of the gospel a rule of her life. 

She may as well say, that she lived with our Saviour when he 
was upon earth, as that she has lived in imitation of him, or 
made it any part of her care to live in such tempers, as he 
required of all those that would be his disciples. She may 
as truly say, that she has every day washed the saint’s feet, 
as that she has lived in Christian humility, and poverty of 
spirit; and as reasonably think that she has taught a charity- 
schoel, as that she has lived in works of charity. She has ag 
much reason to think that she has been a centinel in an army, 
as that she has lived in watching and self-denial. And it may 
as fairly be said that she lived by the labour of her hands, as 
that she had given all diligence to make her calling and election 
sure. 

And here it is well to be observed, that the poor, vain turn of 
mind, the irreligion, the folly and vanity of this whole life of 
Flavia, is all owing to the manner of using her estate. It is 
this that has formed her spirit, that has given life to every idle 
temper, that has supported every trifling passion, and kept her 
from all thoughts of a prudent, useful, and devout life. 

When her parents died, she had no thought about her two 
hundred pounds a year, but that she had so much money to do 
what she would with, to spend upon herself, and purchase the 
pleasures and gratifications of all her passions. 

And it is this setting out, this false judgment, and indiscreet 
use of their fortune, that has filled her whole life with the same 
indiscretion, and kept her from thinking of what is right, and 
wise, and pious in every thing else. 

If you have seen her delighted in plays and romances, in 
scandal and backbiting, easily flattered, and soon affronted; if 
you have seen her devoted to pleasures and diversions, a slave 
to every passion in its turn, nice in every thing that concerned 
her body or dress, careless of every thing that might benefit her 
soul, always wanting some new entertainment, and ready for 
every happy invention, in show or dress, it was because she 
. had purchased all these tempers with the yearly revenue of her 
fortune. 

She mioht have been humble, serious, devout, a lover of good 
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books, an admirer of prayer and retirement, careful of her time, 
diligent in good works, full of charity and the love of God, but 
that the imprudent use ef her estate forced all the contrary 
tempers upon her. 

And it was no wonder that she should turn her time, her 
mind, her health and strength, to the same uses that she turned 


her fortune. It is owing to her being wrong in so great an 


article of life, that you can see nothing wise, or reasonable, or 
pious in any other part of it. 


y 


Now though the irregular trifling spirit of this character be-— 


Jongs, I hope, but to few people, yet many may here learn some 
instruction from it, and perhaps see something of their own spirit 
in it. 

For as Flavia seems to be undone by the unreasonable use of 
her fortune, so the lowness of most people’s virtue, the imper- 
fections of their piety, and the disorders of their passions, is 
generally owing to their imprudent use and enjoyment of lawful 
and innocent things. ae 

More people are kept from a true sense and state of religion 
by a regular kind of sensuality and indulgence, than by gross 
drunkenness. More men live regardless of the great duties of 
piety, through too great a concern for worldly goods, than 
through direct injustice. : 

_ This man would perhaps be devout, if he was uot so great a 
virtuoso. Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by indulg- 
ing an idle, slothful temper. o : re 

Could you cure this man of his great curiosity and inquisi= 
tive temper, or that of his false satisfaction and thirst after 
learning, you need do no more to make them both become men 
of great piety. 

If this woman would make fewer visits, or that not be always 
talking, they would neither of them find it half so hard to be 
affected with religion. . 

For all these things are only little, when they are compared 
to great sins; and though they are little in that respect, yet they 
are great, as they ase impediments, and hindrances of a pious 
spirit. : 

PRG: as consideration is the only eye of the soul, as the truths 
of religion can be seen by nothing else, so whatever raises a 
levity of mind, a trifling spirit, renders the soul incapable of 
seeing, apprehending, and relishing the doctrines of piety. 

Would we therefore make a real progress in religion, we must 
not only abhor gross and notorious sins, but we must regulate 


the innocent and lawful parts of our behaviour, and put the most | 


eommon and allowed actions of life under the rules of discretion 
and piety. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


How the wise and pious use of an estate naturally carrieth us to great 
perfection in all the virtues of the Christian life; represented in the 
character of Miranda. 


Any one pious regularity of any one part of our life, is of 
great advantage, not only on its own account, but as it uses 
us to live by rule, and think of the government of ourselves. 

A man of business, that has brought one part of his affairs 
under certain rules, is in a fair way to take the same care of the: 
rest. 

So he that has brought any one part of his life under the rules 
of religion, may thence be taught to extend the same erderand 
regularity into other parts of his life. 

If any one is so wise to think his time too precious to be dis- 
posed of by chance, and left to be devoured by any thing that 
happens in his way; if he lays himself under a necessity of ob- 
serving how every day goes through his hands, and obliges him- 
self to a certain order of time in his business, his retirements, 
and devotions, it is hardly to be imagined, how soon such a con- 
ave would reform, improve, and perfect the whole course of his 
ife. 

He that once knows the value, and reaps the advantage of a 
well-ordered time, will not long be a stranger to the value of 
any thing else that is of any real concern to him. 

A rule that relates even to the smallest part of our life, is of 
great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. 

For, as the proverb saith, He that has begun well, has half 
done : so he that has begun to live by rule, has gone a great way 
towards the perfection of his own life. 

By rule, must here be constantly understood, a religious rule, 
observed upon a principle of duty to God. 

For if a man should oblige himself to be moderate in his meals, 
only in regard to his stomach, or abstain from drinking, only to 
avoid the head-ache; or be moderate in his sleep, through fear 
of a lethargy, he might be exaet in these rules, without being 
at all the better man for them. 

But when. he is moderate and regular in any of these things, 
out of a sense of Christian sobriety, and self-denial, that he may 
offer unto God a more reasonable. and holy life, then it is that 
the smallest rule of this kind is, naturally, the beginning of 
great piety. 

For the smallest rule in these matters is of great benefit, as 
it teaches us some part of the government of ourselves, as it 
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keeps up a tenderness of mind, as it presents God often to our 
thoughts, and brings a sense of religion into the ordinary ac- 
tions of our common life. 

If a man, whenever he was in company where any one swore, 
talked lewdly, or spoke evil of his neighbour, should make it a 
rule to himself, either gently to reprove him, or if that was not 
proper, then to leave the company as decently as he could; he 
would find that this little rule, like a little leaven hid in a’great 
quantity of meal, would spread and extend itself through the 
whole form of his life. 

If another should oblige himself to abstain on the Lord’s day 
from many innocent and lawful things, as travelling, visiting, 
common conversation, and discoursing upon worldly matters, as 
trade, news, and the like; if he should devote the day, besides 
the public worship, the greater retirement, reading, devotion, 
instruction, and works of charity, though it may seem but a 
small thing, or a needless nicety, to require a man to abstain 
from such things, as may be done without sin, yet whoever 
would try the benefit of so little a rule, would perhaps thereby 
find such a change made in his spirit, and such a taste of 
piety raised in his mind, as he was an entire stranger to before. 

It would be easy to show, in many other instances, how little 
and small matters are the first steps and natural beginnings of 
great perfection. oes 

But the two things, which of all othersmost want to be under 
a strict rule, and which are the greatest blessings both to our- 
selves and others, when they are rightly used, are our time, and 
our money. These talents are continual means and opportuni- 

ties of doing good. 

He that is piously strict and exact in the wise management 
of either of these, cannot be long ignorant of the right use of the 
other. And he that is happy in the religious care and disposal 
of them both, is already ascended several steps upon the ladder 
of Christian perfection. ‘ 

Miranda, (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reasonable Chris- 
tian; as soon as she was mistress of her time and, fortune, it 
was her first thought how she might best fulfil every thing that 
God required of her in the use of them, and how she might 
make the best and happiest use of this short life. She depends 
upon the truth of what our blessed Lord hath said, that there ts 
but one thing needful, and therefore makes her whole life but one 
continual labour after it. She has but one reason for doing or 
not doing, for liking or not liking any thing, and that is the will 
ef God. She is not so weak as to pretend to add, whatis called 
the fine lady, to the true Christian; Miranda thinks too well to 
he taken with the sound of such silly words; she has renounced 
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the world, to follow Christ in the exercise of humility, charity, 
devotion, abstinence, and heavenly affections; and that is Mi- 
randa’s fine breeding. 

While she was under her mother, she was forced to be gen- 
teel, to live in ceremony, to sit up late at nights, to be in the 
folly of every fashion, and always visiting on Sundays. To go 
patched, and loaded with a burden of finery to the holy sacra- 
ment; to be in every polite conversation, to hear profaneness at 
the play-house, and wanton songs and love intrigues at the opera, 
to dance at public places, that fops and rakes might admire the 
fineness of her shape, and the beauty of her motions. The re- 
membrance of this way of life, makes her exceedingly careful 

to atone for it, by a contrary behaviour. 
_ Miranda does not divide her duty between God, her neigh- 
bour, and herself, but she considers all as due to God, and so 
does every thing in his name, and for his sake. This makes 
her consider her fortune as the gift of God, that is to be used 
as every thing is that belongs to God, for the wise and reasona- 
ble ends of a Christian and holy life. Her fortune therefore 
is divided betwixt herself, and several other poor people, and 
she has only her part of relief from it. She thinks it the same 
folly to indulge herself in needless, vain expenses, as to give to 
other people to spend in the same way. Therefore as she will not 
give a poor man money to go to see a puppet-show, neither wil | 
she allow herself any to spend in the same manner ; thinking it 
very proper to be as wise herself, as she expects poor men should 
be. For itis a folly anda crime ina poor man,says Miranda, 
to waste what is given him, in foolish trifles, whilst he wants 
meat, drink, and clothes. And isit less folly, or a less crime, 
in me tospend that money in silly diversions, which might be so 
much better spent in imitation of the divine goodness, in works 
of kindness and charity towards my fellow creatures, and fellow 
Christians? If a poor man’s own necessities are a reason why he 
should not. waste any of his money idly, surely the necessities of 
the poor, the excellency of charity, which is received as done te 
Christ himself, is a much greater reason why no one should ever 
waste any of his money. Forif he does so, he does not only 
do like the poor man, only waste that which he wants himself 
but he wastes that whichis wanted forthe most noble use, and 
which Christ himself is ready to receive at his hands. And ii 
we are angry at a poor man, and look upon him as a wretch. 
when he throws away that which should buy his own bread 
how must we appear in the sight of God, if we make a wanton 
idle use of that which would buy bread and clothes for the hun: 
gry and naked brethren, who are as near and dear to God. as we 
are, and fellow heirs of the same state of future glory? This i: 
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the spirit of Miranda, and thus she uses the gifts of God ; she is” 
only one of a certain number of poor people, that are relieved 


out of her fortune, and she only differs from them in the blessed- — 


ness of giving. ; 
_ Excepting her victuals, she never spent ten pounds a year 


upon herself. If you was to see her, you would wonder what — 


poor body it was that was so surprisingly neat and clean. She 


has but one rule that she observes in her dress, to be always — 


clean and in the cheapest things. Every thing about her resem- 


bles the purity of her soul, and she is always clean without, be- — 


cause she is always pure within. __ 

Every morning sees her early at her prayers ; she rejoices in 
the beginning of every day, because it beginsall her pious rules" 
ef holy living, and brings the fresh pleasure of repeating them. 
She seems to be as a guardian angel to those that dwell about 
her, with her watchings and prayers blessing the place where 
she dwells, and making intercession with God for those that are 
asleep. : “ 

Her devotions have had some intervals, and God has heard 
several of her private prayers, before the light is suffered to en- 
ter into her sister’s rooms. Miranda does not know what it is 


to have a dull half-day; the returns of her hours of prayer, and # 
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her religious exercises, come too often to let any considerable — 


parts or tumie Te heavy upon her hands. _ 

hen you see her at work, you see the same wisdom that go-. 
verns all her other actions; she is either doing something that 
is necessary for herself or necessary for others, who want to be 
assisted. There is scarce a poor family in the neighbourhood, 
but wears something or other that has had the labour of her 
hands. Her wise and pious mind, neither wants the amusement, 
nor can bear with the folly of idle and impertinent work. She 
can admit of no such folly as this is in the day, because she is 
to answer for all her actions at night. When there is no wisdom 
to be observed in the employment of her hands, when there is 
no useful or charitable work to be done, Miranda will work no 
more. At her table she lives strictly by this rule of holy Serip- 
ture: Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 


3 


the glory of God. This makes her begin and end every meal, 


as she begins and ends every day, with acts of devotion: she 
eats and drinks only for the sake of living, and with so regular 
an abstinence, that every meal is an exercise of self-denial, and 


she humbles_her body, every time that she is forced to feed it. “ 


If Miranda was to run a race for her life, she would submit toa — 


diet that was preper for it, But as the race which is set before 


her, is a race of holiness, purity, and heavenly affection, which | 


she is to finish im a corrupt, disordered body of earthly passions, 
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‘so her every-day diet has only this one end, to make her body 
- fitter for this spiritual race. She does not weigh her meat in a 
pair of scales, but she weighs it in a much better balance; so 
much as gives a proper strength to her body, and renders it able 
and willing to obey the soul, to join in psalms and prayers, and 
lift up eyes and hands towards heaven with greater readiness, so 
much is Miranda’s meal. So that Miranda will never have her 
eyes swell with fatness, or pant under a heavy load of flesh, till till 
% she-tias as changed her religion. 

‘he. ‘holy Scriptures, especially of the New Tosanenel are 
her daily study; these she reads with a watchful attention, con- 
~ stantly casting an eye upon herself, and trying herself by every 
doctrine that is there. When she has the New Testament.in her 
hand, she supposes herself at the feet of our Saviour_and his 
“apostles, 3, and makes every. ‘thing that she learns of them, so many 
laws of her life. She receives their sacred words with as much 
aitention and reverence, as if she saw their persons, and knew 
; that they were just come from heaven, on purpose to teach her 

the way that leads to it. 

She thinks, that the trying herself every day by the doctrines 

. of Scripture, is tH only possible way to be ready for her trial at 
‘the last day. She is sometimes afraid that she lays out too much 
‘money in books, because she cannot forbear buying all practical 
_ books of any note; especially such as enter into the heatt of re- 
ligion, and describe the inward holiness of the Christian. life. 
- But of all human writings, the lives of pious persons, of eminent 
’ saints, are her greatest delight. In these she searches as for hid- 
- den treasure, hoping to find some secret of holy living, some 
- uncommon degree of piety, which she may make her own. By 


' this means Miranda has her head_and heart stored with all the 


principles of wisdom and holiness; she is so ) full of the one main 
' business of life, that she finds it difficult to « converse upon any 
“other subject ; “and if you are in her company, when she thinks 
_ proper to talk, you must be made wiser and better, whether you 
' will or no. 
To relate her charity, would be to relate the history of every 
day for twenty years; for so long has all her fortune been spen’ 
that way. She has set up near twenty poor tradesmen who hac 
failed in their business, and saved as many from failing. She 
has educated several poor children that were picked up in th 
streets, and put them in a way of an honest employment. A; 
soon as any labourer is confined at home with sickness, she send 
him, till he recovers, twice the value of his wages, that he ma‘ 
have one part to give to his family, as usual, and the other t 
provide things convenient for his sickness. 
If a family seems too large to be supported by the. labour 0 
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? those that can work in it, she pays their rent, and gives them 
something yearly towards their clothing. By ‘this means there » 
are many poor families that live in a comfortable manner, and are © 
from year to year blessing her in their prayers. ’ 

If there is any poor man or woman, that is more than ordinarily 

wicked and reprobate, Miranda has her eye upon them, she 
watches their time of need and adversity: and if she can disco- 
ver that they are in any great straits or affliction, she gives them 
speedy relief. She has this care for this sort of people, because 
she once saved a very profligate person from being carried to 
“prison, who immediately became a true penitent. 
_ There is nothing in the character of Miranda more‘to be ad- 
mired, than this temper. For this tenderness of affection towards’ 
the most abandoned sinners, is the highest instance of a divine 
and godlike soul. 

Miranda once passed by a house, where the man and his wife 
were cursing and swearing at one another in a most dreadful 
manner, and three children crying about: them; this sight so 
much affected her. compassionate mind, that she “ae the next 
day, and bought the three children, that they might not be ruin- 
ed by living with such wicked parents; they now live with Mi- 

-randa, are blessed with her care and prayers, and all the good ~ 
works which she can do for them. They hear her talk, they see 
her live, they join with her in psalms and prayers. The eldest 
of them has already converted his parents from their wicked life, 
and shows a turn of mind so remarkably pious, that Miranda in- 
tends him for holy orders ; that being thus saved himself, he may 
be zealous-in the salvation of souls, and do to other miserable 
objects as she has done to him. 

Miranda is a constant relief to poor people in their misfortunes 
and accidents; there are sometimes little misfortunes that hap- 
pen to them, which of themselves they could never be able to 

overcome. The death of a cow, ora horse, or some litttle rob- 
_bery, would keep them in distress all*their lives.. She does not 
suffer them to grieve under such accidents as these. She imme- 
diately gives them the full value of their loss, and makes use of 
it as a means of raising their minds towards God. ; 

She has a great tenderness for old people that are grown past 
their labour. The parish allowance to such people is very sel- 
dom a comfortable maintenance. or this reason, they are the 
constant objeets of her care; she adds so much to their allow- 
ance, as somewhat exceeds the wages they got when they were 
young. This she does to comfort the infirmities of their age, 

that being free from trouble and distress, they may serve God in 
“peace and tranquillity of mind. She has generally a large num- 
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ber of this ‘Kinds who by her charities and exhortations to holi- 
ness, spend their last days in great piety and devotion. 

Miranda never wants compassion, even to common beggars ; 
especially towards those that are old or sick, or full of sores, that 
want eyes or limbs. She hears their complaints with tenderness, 
gives them some proof of her kindness, and never rejects them 
with hard, or reproachful language, for fear of adding affliction to 
her fellow- creatures. 

If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither strength, nor 
food, nor money left, she never bids him go to the place from 
whenee he came, or éélls him, that she cannot relieve him, be- 

- cause he may be a cheat, or she does not know him; but she 
relieves him for that reason, because he is a stranger, and un- 
known to her. For it is the most noble part of charity, to be 
kind and tender to those whom we never saw before, and perhaps 

never may see again in this life. Iwasa stranger and ye took 
me in, saith our blessed Saviour; but who can perform this duty, 

. that will not relieve persons that are unknown to him? 

Miranda considers, that Lazarus was a common beggar, that 
he was the care of angels, and carried into Abraham’s bosom. 
She considers that our blessed Saviour, and his apostles, were 
kind to beggars; that they spoke comfortably to them, healed 
their diseases, and restored eyes and limbs to the lame and blind. 
That Peter said to the beggar that wanted an alms for him, Sil- 
ver and gold have I none, but such as I have give I thee ; in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk. Miranda, 
therefore, never treats beggars with disregard and aversion, but 
she imitates the kindness of our Saviour and his apostles towards 
them ; and though she cannot, like them, work miracles for their 
relief, yet she relieves them with that power that she hath; and 
may say with the apostle, Such as I have give I thee, in the name 
_ of Jesus Christ. 

it may be, says Miranda} that I may often give to those who 
do not deserve it, or who will make an ill use of my alms. But 
what then? Is not this the very method of divine goodness ? 
Does not God make his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good ? 
Is not this the very goodness that is récofimended to us in Scrip- 
ture, that. by imitating of it, we may be children of our Father 
who is in heaven, who sendeth rain on the just, and on the unjust ? 
And shall I withhold a little money or food, from my fellow- 

. creature, for fear he should not be good enough to receive it of 
me? Do I beg of God to deal with me, not according to my 
merit, but according to his own great goodness ; and shall I be so 
absurd, as to withhold my charity from a poor brother, because 
he may perhaps not deserve it? Shall I use a measure towards 
him, which I pray God never to use towards me? , 
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_ Besides, where has the Scriptures made merit the rule or mea-_ 
sure of charity? On the contrary, the Scriptures say, If thy ene: ,. 
my hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. 

Now this plainly teaches us, that the merits of persons is to be 
no rule of our charity, but that we are to do acts of kindness to. 
those that least of all deserve it.” For if Tam to love and to do 

_good to my worst enemies ; if lam to be charitable to them, not- 
withstanding all their spite and malice, surely merit is no mea- 
sure of charity. If I am not to withhold my charity from such 
bad people, and who are at the same time enemies, surely lam — 
not to deny alms to poor beggars, whom I neither know to be bad 
people, nor any way my enemies. 

You will perhaps say, that by this means I encourage people 
to be beggars. But the same thoughtless objection may be made 
against all kinds of charities, for they may encourage people to 
depend upon them. The same may be said against forgiving 

our enemies, for it may encourage people to-do us hurt. The 
same may be said even against the goodness of God, that by pour- , 
ing his blessing on the evil and on the good, on the just, and on 
the unjust, evil and unjust men are encouraged in pergpoked: 
ways. ‘The same may be said against clothing the naked, or 
giving medicines to the sick, for that may encourage people to 
neglect themselves, and be careless of their health. But when 
the love of God dwelleth in you; when it has enlarged your heart, 
and filled you with bowels of mercy and compassion, you will 
make no more such objections as these. : 

-When.you are at any time turning away the poor, the old, the 
sick and helpless traveller, the lame or the blind, ask yourself 
this question ; do I sincerely wish these poor creatures may be 
‘as happy as Lazarus, who was carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom? Do I sincerely desire that God would make them fel-. 
low-heirs with me in eternal glory? Now if you search into_ 
your soul, you will find that thereis none of these motions. there, 
that you are wishing nothing of this. For it is impossible for 
any one heartily to wish a poor creature so great a happiness, 
and yet not havea heart to give him a small alms. For this rea- 
son, says Miranda, as far as I can, I give to all, because I pray. 
to God to forgive all; and I cannot refuse an alms to those, whom 
I pray God to bless, whom I wish to be partakers of eternal 
glery; but am glad to show some degree of love to such, as I 
hope, will be the objects of the infinite love of Ged. And if, 
as our Saviour has assured us, tt be more blessed to give than to 
receive, we ought to look upon those that ask our alms, as so 
many friends and benefactors, that come to do usa grentel good 
than they can receive, that come to exalt our virtue, to be wit- 
nesses of our charity, to be monuments of our love, to be our 
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advocates with Ged, to be to us in Christ’s stead, to appear for 
us at the day of judgment, and to help us toa blessedness greater 
than our alms can bestow on them. 

This is the spirit, and this is the life of the devout Miranda ; 
and if she lives ten years longer, she will have spent sixty thou- 
sand pounds in charity, for that which she allows herself, may 
fairly be reckoned amongst her alms. 

- When she dies, she must shine amongst apostles, and saints, and 
martyrs, she must stand amongst the first servants of God, and 
be glorious amongst those that have fought the good fight, and 
finished their course with joy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Containing some reflections on the lite of Miranda, and showing how it 
may and ought to be imitated by all her sex. 


Now this life of Miranda, which I heartily recommend to the 
imitatién of her sex, however contrary it may seem to the way — 
and fashion of the world, is yet suitable to the true spirit, and 
founded upon the plainest doctrines. of Christianity. 

To live as she does, is as truly suitable to the gospel of Christ, 
as to be baptized or receive the sacrament. 

Her spirit is that which animated the saints ef former ages ; 
and it is because they lived as she does, that we now celebrate 
their memories, and praise God for their examples. 

There is nothing that is whimsical, trifling, or unreasonable 
in her character; but every thing there described, is a nett and 
proper instance of a solid and real piety. 

It is as easy to show, that it is whimsical to go to phonne or 
to say one’s prayers, as that it is whimsical to observe any of 
these rules of lifes For all Miranda’s rules of living unto God, 
of spending her time and fortune, of eating,’working, dressing 

~and conversing, are as substantial parts of a reasonable and holy 
life, as devotion and prayer. 

For there is nothing to be said for the wisdom of sobriety, the 
wisdom of devotion, the wisdom of charity, or the wisdom of hu- 
mility, but what is as good an argument for the wise and reason- 
able: use of apparel. 

Neither can any thing be said against the folly of luxury, the 
folly of sensuality, the folly of extravagance, the folly of prodi- 
gality, the folly of ambition, of idleness, or indulgence, but what 
must be said against the folly of dress. For religion is as deeply 


:: concerned | in the one as in the other. « ; 
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Tf you may be vain in one thing, you may be vain in every ~ 
thing; for one kind of vanity only differs from another, as one 
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kind of intemperance differs from another. : 

__ Ifyou spend your fortune in the needless, vain finery of dress, 
you cannot condemn prodigality, or extravagance, or luxury, 
without condemning yourself. — ae 
_ Ifyou fancy that it is your only folly, and that therefore there 
can be no great matter in it; you are like those that think they 
are only guilty of the folly of covetousness, or the folly of ambi- 
tion. Now though some people may live so plausible a life, as to 
appear chargeable with no other fault, than that of covetousness 
or ambition ; yét the case is not as it appears, for covetousness or 
ambition cannot subsist in a heart that is in other respects rightly 

‘devoted to God. pte 

In like manner, though some people may spend most that they 
have in needless expensive ornaments of dress, and yet seem to 
be in every other respect truly pious, yet it is certainly false ; for 
‘it is as impossible for a mind that is in a true state of religion, 
to be vain in the use of clothes, as to be vain in the use of alms, 
or devotions. Now to convince you of this from your own reflec- 
tions, let us suppose that some eminent saint, as for instance, 
that the holy Virgin Mary was sent into the world, to be again 
in a state of trial for a few years, and that you were going to her, 
to be edified by her great piety ; would you expect to find her 
dressed out and adorned in fine and expensive clothes? No: _ 
you would know in your own mind, that it was as impossible, as 
to find her learning to dance. Do but add saint, or holy, to any 
person, either man or woman, and your own mind tells you im- 
mediately, that such a character cannot admit of the vanity of 
fine apparel. A saint genteelly dressed, is as great nonsense, as 
an apostle in an embroidered suit ; every one’s own natural sense 
convinces him of the inconsistency of these things. 

Now what is the reason, that when you think of a saint or emi- 
nent servant of God, you cannot admit of the vanity of apparel ? 
Is it not because it is inconsistent with such a right state of 
heart, such true and exalted piety? And is not this therefore a 
demonstration, that where such vanity is admitted, there a right 
state of heart, true and exalted piety, must needs be wanted? 
For as certainly as the holy Virgin Mary could not indulge her- 
‘self, or conform to the vanity of the world in dress and figure ; 
so certain is it, that none can indulge themselves in this vanity, 
but those who want her piety of heart ; and consequently it must 
be owned, that all needless and expensive finery of dress, is the 
effect of a disordered heart, that is not governed by the true spi- 
rit of religion. : 
_.Covetousness is not a crime because there is any harm in 
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gold or silver, but because it supposes a foolish and unreason- 
able state of mind, that is fallen from its true good and sunk 
into such a poor and wretched satisfaction. +a 
In like manner, the expensive finery of dress is not a crime 
because there is any thing good or evil in clothes, but because 
the expensive ornaments of clothing shows a foolish and unrea- 
sonable state of heart, that is fallen from right notions of human 
nature, that abuses the end of clothing, and turns the necessities 
of life into so many instances of pride and folly. Sit 
_ All the world agree in condemning remarkable fops. Now 
what is the reason of it? Is it because there is any thing sinful 
in their particular dress, or affected manners? No: but it is be- 
cause all people know, that it shows the state of a man’s mind, 
and that it is impossible for so ridiculous an outside to have any 
thing wise or reasonable, or good within. And indeed to sup- 
pose a fop of great piety, is as much nonsense, as to suppose a 
coward of great courage. So that all the world agree in owning, 
that the use and manner of clothes is a mark of the state of a 
man’s mind, and consequently that it is a thing highly essential 
toreligion. But then it should be well considered, that as it is 
not only the sot that is guilty of intemperance, but every one 
that transgresses the right and religious measures of eating and 
drinking ; so it should be considered, that it is not only the fop 
thatis guilty of the vanity and abuse of dress, but every one that 
departs from the reasonable and religious ends.of clothing. 

As therefore every argument against sottishness, is as good an 
argument against all kinds of intemperance ; so every argument 
against the vanity of fops, is as good an argument against all 
vanity and abuse of dress. For they are all of the same kind, 
and only differ, as one degree of intemperance may differ from 
another. She that only paints a little, may as justly accuse an- 
other, because she paints a great deal, as she that uses but a com- 
mon finery of dress, accuses another that is excessive in her 
finery. 

For as in the matter of temperance, there is no rule but the 
sobriety that is according to the doctrines and spirit of our reli- 
gion : so in the matter of apparel, there is no rule to be observed, 
but such a right use of clothes, as is strictly according to the 
doctrines and spirit of our religion. To pretend to make the 
way of the world our measure in these things, isas weak and 
absurd, as to make the way of the world the measure of our so- 
briety, abstinence, or humility. .Itis a pretence that is exceed- 
ingly absurd in the mouths of Christians, who are to be so far 
from conforming to the fashions of this life, that to have over- 
come the world, is made an essential mark of Christianity. 

This therefore is the way that you are to judge of the crime of 
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vain apparel: you are to consider it as an offence against the 
proper use of clothes, as covetousness is an offence against the 
proper use of money ; you are to consider it as an indulgence of 
proud and unreasonable tempers, as an offence against the hu- 
mility and sobriety of the Christian spirit; you are to consider it 
as an offence against all those doctrines that require you to do 
all to the glory of God, that require you to make a right use of 
your talents ; you are to consider it as an offence against all those 
texts of Scripture, that command you to Jove your neighbour as 
yourself, to-feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and do all — 
works of charity that you are able; so that you must not deceive 
yourself with saying, where can be the harm of clothes? for the 
covetous man might as well say, where can be the harm of gold 
or silver? but you must consider, that it isa great deal of harm 
to want that wise, and reasonable, and humble state of heart, 
which is according to the spirit of religion, and which no one 
can have in the manner that he ought to have it, who indulges 
himself either in the vanity of dress, or the desire of riches. 
There is therefore nothing right inthe use of clothes, or in 

the use of any thing else in the world, but the plainness and 
simplicity of the gospel. Every other use of things (however 
polite and fashionable in the world,) distracts and disorders the 
heart, and is inconsistent with that inward state of piety, that 
purity of heart, that wisdom of mind, and regularity of affection, 
which Christianity requireth. 

If you would be a_good Christian, there is but one way ; you. ; 
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must live wholly unto God; you must live according to the wise _ 
dom that comes from God; you must act according tothe right | 
judgments of the nature and value of things; you must live in | 
the exercise of holy and heavenly affections, and use all the gifts | 
of God to his praise and glory... ae 
“Some persons, perhaps, who admire the purity and perfection 
of this life of Miranda, may say, how can it be proposed as acom- 
mon example? ~How can we who are married, or we who are 
under the direction of our parents, imitate such a life? 

It is answered, just as you may imitate the life of our blessed 
Saviour.and his apostles. The circumstances of our Saviour’s 
life, and the state and condition of his apostles, was more differ- 
ent from yours than that of Miranda’s is; and yet their life, the 
purity and perfection of their behaviour, is the common example 
that is proposed to all Christians. e 

{t is their spirit therefore, their piety, their love of God, that 
you are to imitate, and not the particular form of their life. 

“Act under God as they did, direct your common actions to 
that end which they did, glorify your proper state with such love 
6f God, such charity to your neighbour, such humility and self- 
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denial, as they did ; and then, though you are -e only teaching your 


own children, and St. Paul is converting whole nations, yet you 


are following his steps, and acting after his example. 

Do not think, therefore, that you cannot or need not be like 
Miranda, bednie you are not in her state of life; for as the 
same spirit and temper would have made Miranda a saint, though 
- she had been forced to labour for a maintenance, so if you will 

but aspire after her spirit and temper, every form and condition 
of life will furnish you with sufficient means of employing it. — 

_ Miranda is what she is, because she does every thing in the 
name, and with regard to her duty to God; and when you do the 
same, you will be exactly like her, though you are never so dif- 
ferent from her in the outward state of your life. e 

You are married, you say; therefore, you have not your time 


and fortune in your power as she has. 


It is very true ; and therefore you cannot spend so much time, 
- mor so much money, in the manner that she does. 
_. But now Miranda’s perfection does not consist in this, that she 
spends so much time, or so much money in such a manner, but 
- that she is careful to make the best use of all that time, and all 
' that fortune, which God has put into her hands. Do you 'there- 
fore make the best use of all that time and money which is in 
your disposal, and then you are like Miranda. 

If she has two hundred pounds a year, and you have only two 
mites, have you not the more reason to be exceeding exact in 
the wisest use of it? If she has a deal of time, and you have 
but a little, ought you not to be the more watchful and cireum- 
spect, lest that ‘littie should be lost? 

You say if you was to imitate the cleanly plainness a cheap- 
ness of her dress, you should offend your husbands. 

First, Be very sure that this is true, before you — it an 
excuse. 

Secondly, If your husbands do really require you to oatek 
your faces, to expose your breasts naked, and to be fine and ex: 
pensive in all your apparel, then. take these two resolutions: 

First, to forbear from all this, as soon as your husbands will 
permit you. 

Secondly, to use your utmost endeavours to recommend your 
selves to their affections by such solid virtues, as may correct 
the vanity of their minds, and teach them to love you for suck 
qualities, as will make you amiable in the sight of God and his 
holy angels. 

As to this doctrine concerning the plainness and siodeanye io) 
dress, it may perhaps be thought by some to be sufficiently con 
futed by asking, whether all persons are to be clothed i in + the 
same manner? * : 
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These questions are generally put by those, who had rather 
perplex the plainest truths, than be obliged to follow them. 

Let it be supposed, that I had recommended an _ universal 
plainness of diet. Is it not a thing sufficiently reasonable to be 
universally recommended? But would it thence follow, that the 
nobleman and the labourer were to live upon the same food? 

Suppose I had pressed an universal temperance ; does not 
religion enough justify such a doctrine? But would it therefore 
follow, that all people were to drink the same liquors, and in the 
same quantity? ; hie Rese 
- In like manner, though plainness and sobriety ‘of dress _is re- 
commended to all, yet it does by no means follow, that all are 
to be clothed in the same manner. 

Now what is the particular rule with regard to temperance? 
How shall particular persons, that use different liquors, and in. 
different quantities, preserve their temperance? 

Is not this the rule? Are they not to guard against indulgence, 
to make their use of liquors a matter of conscience, and allow 
of no refreshments, but such as are consistent with the strictest 
rules of Christian sobriety ? 

Now transfer this rule to the matter of apparel, and all ques- 
tions about it are answered. ; 

Let every one but guard against the vanity of dress, let them 
but make their use of clothes a matter of conscience, let them 
but desire to make the best use of their money, and then every 
one has a rule that is sufficient to direct them in every state of 
life. ‘This rule will no more let the great be vain in their dress, 
than intemperate in their liquors; and yet will leave it as lawful 
to have some difference in their drink. ; 

But now will you say, that you may use®the finest, richest 
wines, when and as you please, that you may be as expensive in 
them as you have a mind, because different liquors are allowed? 
If not, how can it be said, that you may use clothes as you 
please, and wear the richest things you can get, because the bare 
difference of clothes is lawful? om 
For as the lawfulness of different liquors leaves no room, nor 
any excuse, for the. smallest degree of intemperance in drinking, 
so the lawfulness of different apparel leaves no room, nor any 
excuse, for the smallest degree of vanity in dress. 

_ Toask what is vanity in dress, is no more a puzzling question, 
than to ask, what is intemperance in drinking. And though re- 
ligion does not here state the particular measure for all indivi- 
duals, yet it gives such general rules as area sufficient direction 
in every state of life. ee . RG hi: 

_ He that lets religion teach him, that the end of drinking is 
only so far to refresh our spirits as to keep us in good health, 
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and make soul and body fitter for all the offices of a holy and 
pious life, and that he is to desire to glorify God by a right use 
of this liberty, will always know what intemperance is, in his 
: particular state. 

So he that lets religion teach him, that the end of clothing is 
only to hide our shame and nakedness, and to secure our bodies 
from the injuries of weather, and that he is to desire to glorify 
God by a sober and wise use of this necessity, will always know 
what vanity of dress is, in his particular state. 

And he that thinks it a needless nicety, to talk of the religious 
- use of apparel, has as much reason to think it aneedless nicety, 
to talk of the religious use of liquors. For luxury and indul- 


gence in dress, is as great an abuse, as luxury and indulgence in 


eating and drinking. And there is no avoiding either of them, 
but by making religion the strict measure of our allowance in 
both cases. And there is nothing in religion to excite a man to 
this pious exactness in one case, but what is as good a motive to 
the same exactness in the other. 

Farther, as all things that are lawful, are not therefore expe- 
dient ; so there ‘are some things lawful in the use of liquors and 
apparel, which, by abstaining from them for pious ends, may be 
made means of great perfection. 

Thus, for instance, if a man should deny inincete such use of 
liquors as is lawful; if he should refrain from such expense in 
his drink as might be allowed without sin; if he should do this, 
not only for the sake of a more pious self-denial, but that he 
might be able to relieve and refresh the helpless, poor and sick. 

If another should abstain from the use of that which is lawful 
in dress ; if he should be more frugal and mean in his habit, than 
the necessities of religion absolutely require; if he should do 
this not only as a means of a better humility, but that he may be 
more able to clothe other people; these persons might be said 
to do that which was highly suitable to the true spirit, though 
not absolutely required by the letter of the law of Christ. 

For if those who give a cup of cold water toa disciple of 
Christ, shall not lose their reward, how dear must they be to 
Christ, who often give themselves water, that they may be able 
to sive wine to the sick and languishing members of Christ’s 
body ! 

Bat to return. All that has been here said to married women, 
may serve for the same instruction to such as are still under the 
direction of their parents. 

Now though the obedience which is due to parents does not 
oblige them to carry their virtues any higher than their parents 
require them; yet their obedience requires them to submit to 
their direction in all things not contrary to the laws of God. 
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Ti, therefore, your parents require you to live more in the 
fishion and conversation of the world, or to be more expensive © 
in your dress and person, or to dispose of your time otherwise 
than suits with your desires after greater perfection, you must 
submit, and bear it as your cross, till you are at liberty to follow 
the higher counsels of Christ, and.have it in your power to choose 
the best ways of raising your virtue to its greatest height. 

Now although whilst you are in this state, you may be obliged. 
'o forego some means of improving your Virtue, yet there are 
some others to be found in it, that are not to be had in a life of - 
more liberty. 

For if inthis state, where obediente is so great a virtues you 
somply in all things lawful, out of a pious, tender sense of duty; 
hen those things which you thus perform, are, instead of being 
nindrances of your virtue, turned into means of improving it. 

What you lose by being restrained from such things, as you 
would choose to observe, you gain by that excellent virtue of 
»bedience, in humbly complying against your temper. 

Now what is here granted, is only in things lawful ; and, there- 
Ore, the diversions of our-English stage is here excepted ; being 
slsewhere proved, as I think, to be absolutely unlawful. 

Thus much to show, how persons under the direction of others, 

nay imitate the wise and pious life of Miranda. 
_ But as for those who are altogether in their own hands if the 
iberty of their states make them covet the best gifts, if it carries 
hem to choose the most excellent ways, if they, having all in 
heir own power, should turn the whole form of their life into a 
egular exercise of the highest virtues, happy are they who -have 
0 learned Christ ! 

All persons cannot receive this saying. hey that are ready 
0 receive it, let them receive it, and bless that Spirit of God 
vhich has*put such good notions into their hearts. 

God may be served and glorified in every state of life. But 

is there are some states of life more desirable than others, that 
nore purify our natures, that more improve our virtues, and dedi- 
vate us unto God in a higher manner ; so those who are at liberty 
0 choose for themselves, seem to be called by God to be more 
minently devoted to his service. 

Ever since the beginning of Christianity, there has been two 
ders or ranks of people amongst good Christians. 

The one, that feared and served God in the common offices of 
_ secular worldly life. 

The other renouncing the common enidnenn and common €n- 
oyment of life, as riches, marriage, honours, and pleasures, dé- 
‘oted themselves to ei gt poverty, virginity, devotion, and 
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retirement, that by this means they might live wholly unto Go 

in the daily exercise of a divine and heavenly life. _ ; 

This testimony I have from the famous ecclesiastical historian 

Eusebius, who lived at the time of the first general council 

when the faith of our Nicene creed was established, when th 

church was in its greatest glory and purity, when its bishop 

were so many holy fathers and eminent saints. 

_ Therefore,” saith he, “there hath been instituted in th 

“church of Christ, two ways, or manners of living. The on 
raised above the ordinary state of nature, and common ways ¢ 
living, rejects wedlock, possessions, and worldly goods, and be 
ing wholly separate and removed from the ordinary conversatio 
of common life, is appropriated and devoted solely to the wot 
ship and service of God, through an exceeding degree of he 
venly love. ; tad od 

‘They who are of this order of people, seem dead to the lif 
of this world, and having their bodies only upon earth, are i 
their minds and contemplations dwelling in heaven.  Fror 
whence, like many heavenly inhabitants, they look down upo 
human life, making intercessions and oblations to Almighty Go 
for the whole race of mankind. And this not with the bloo 
of beasts, or the fat, or smoke, and burning of bodies, but wit 
the highest exercises of true piety, with cleansed and _purifie 
hearts, and with an whole form of life strictly devoted to virtu 
These are their sacrifices, which they are continually offerin 
unto God, implore his mercy and favour for themselves, an 
their fellow-creatures. 

“‘ Christianity receives this as the perfect manner of life. 

“The other is of a lower form, and suiting itself more to tl 

_ condition of human nature, admits of chaste wedlock, and ca 
of children and family, of trade and business, and goes throug 
all the employments of life under a sense of piety, and fear 
God. ° , : 

‘« Now they who have chosen this manner of life, have the 
set times for retirement and spiritual exercises,.and particul 
‘days are set apart for their hearing and learning the word 
God. And this order of people are considered, as.in the s 
cond state of piety.” Euseb. Dem. Evan. lib. 1. cap. 8. 

Thus this learned historian. : 

If, therefore, persons of either sex, moved with the life 
Miranda; and desirous of perfection, should unite themsely 
into little societies, professing voluntary poverty, virginity, 1 
tirement and devotion, living upon bare necessaries, that sor 
might be relieved by their charities, and all be blessed wi 
their prayers, and benefitted by their example: or if for want 
this, they should practice the same manner of life, in as higt 
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degree as they could by themselves; such persons would be so 


far from being chargeable with any superstition, or blind devo- — 


tion, that they might be justly said to restore that piety, which’ 


was the boast and glory of the church, when its greatest saints — 


were alive. i 4 

_ Now as this learned historian observes, that it was an exceed- 
ing great degree of heavenly love, that carried these persons so 
much above the common ways of life, to such an eminent state 


of holiness; so it is not to be wondered at, that the religion of © 


Jesus Christ should fill the hearts of many Christians with. this 
high degree of love. ‘ 


.For a religion that opens such a scene of glory, that dis- 


covers things so infinitely above all the world, that so triumphs’ 


over death, that assures us of sucli mansions of bliss, where we 
shall soon be as the angels of God in heaven; what wonder is 
it, if such a religion, such truths and expectations, should in 
some holy souls, destroy all earthly desires, and make the ardent 
love of heavenly things, be the one continual passion of their 
hearts ? 

- If the religion of Christians is founded upon the infinite hu- 
miliation, the cruel mockings and scourgings, the® prodigious 
sufferings, the peor, persecuted life, and painful death of a 
crucified Son of God; what wonder is it, if many humble 


adorers of this profound mystery, many affectionate lovers of a. 


crucified Lord, should renounce their share of worldly plea- 
sures, and give themsclves up to a continual course of mor- 


‘ification, and self-denial: that such suffering with Christ here, 


they may reign with him hereafter? 
If truth itself hath assured us, that there is but one thing 


needful, what wonder is it, that there should be some amongst 


Christians so full of faith, as to believe this in the highest 
sense of the words, and to desire such a separation from the 
world, that their’care and attention to the one thing needful 
may not be interrupted ? : 

If our blessed Lord hath said, Jf thou wilt be perfect go 
and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and come and follow me + what wonder 
is it, that there should be amongst Christians, some such 
zealous followers of Christ, so intent upon heavenly treasure, 
30 desirous of perfection, that they should renounce the enjoy- 
nent of their estates, choose a voluntary poverty, and relieve 
Wl the poor that they are able? . 

If the chosen vessel, St. Paul, hath said, He that is unmarried 
<areth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please 
he Lord ; and that there is this difference also between a wife 
ind a virgin ; theunmarried woman careth for the things of the 
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Lord, that Pr may be holy both in body and spirit : what dda 
is it, bi the purity and perfection of the virgin state, hath bee 
the praise and glory. of the church in its first and purest ages? 

That there hath always been some so desirous of pleasin 
‘God, so zealous after every degree of purity and perfection, s 
glad of every means of improving their virtue, that they hav 
renounced the comforts and enjoyments of wedlock, to trim thei 
_ lamps, to purify their souls, and wait upon Gad in a state of per 
petual virginity. 

And if now in these our days, we et examples of thes 


“several degrees of perfection; if neither clergy nor laity ar 


enough of this spirit; if we are so far departed from it, tha 
a man seems, like St. Paul at Athens, asetter forth of strang 
doctrines, when he recommends self-denial, renunciation o 
the world, regular devotion, retirement, virginity, and volun 
tary poverty, it is because we are fallen into an age, wher 
the love not only of many, but of most is waxed cold. 

I have made this little appeal to antiquity, and quoted thes 
few passages of Scripture, to support some uncommon prac 
tices in the life of Miranda; and to show, that her highes 
rules of holy living, her devotion, self-denial, renunciation o 
the world, her charity, virginity, and voluntary poverty, ar 


founded in the sublimest counsels of Christ and his apostles 


suitable to the high expectations of another life, proper in 
stances of a heavenly love, and all followed by the greates 
saints of the best and purest ages of the church. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


CHAPTER X. 


Showing how all orders and ranks of men and women of all ages, ar 
obliged to devote themselves unto God. 


I wave in the foregoing chapters gone through the severa 
great instances of Christian devotion, and shown that all th 
parts of our common life, our employments, our talents an 
gifts of fortune, are all to be made holy and acceptable unt 
God, by a wise and religious use of every thing, and by di 
recting our actions and designs to such ends as are suitabl 
to the honour and glory of God. 

-T shall now show, that this regularity of ‘levotraals this hol; 
ness of common life, this religious use of every thing that w 
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“have, is a devotion that is the duty of all orders of Christian 

_ people. A 
_ Fulvius has had a learned education, and taken his degrees 

in the university; he came from thence, that he might be 

free from any rules of life. He takes no employment upon 

him, nor enters into any business, because he thinks that every 

empleyment or business, calls people to the careful perform- 

ance and discharge of its several duties. When he is grave, 
he will tell you that he did not enter into holy orders, be- 

cause he looks upon it to be a state that requires great holi- 
ness of life, and that it does not suit his temper to be so 
good. He will tell you that he never intends to marry, be- 

_eause he cannot oblige himself to that regularity of life, and 

good behaviour, which he takes to be the duty of those that 
are at the head of a family. He refused to be god-father 

to his nephew, because he will have no trust of any kind to 
answer for. 

Fulvius thinks that he is conscientious in this conduct, and 
is therefore content with the most idle, impertinent and care- 
less life. 

He has_no religion, no devotion, no pretences to piety. He 

lives by no rules, and thinks all is very well, because he is 
neither a priest nor a father, nor a guardian, nor has any em- 
ployment or family to look after. 

But Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and as such, are 
as much obliged to live according to reason and order, as a 
priest is obliged to attend at the altar, or a guardian to be 
faithful to his trust ; if you live contrary to reason, you don’t 
commit a small crime, you don’t break a small trust; but you 
break the law of your nature, you rebel against God who gave 
you that nature, and put yourself amongst those whom the 
God of reason and order will punish as apostates and de- 
serters. 

Though you have no employment, yet as you are baptized 
into the profession of Christ’s religion, you are as much obliged 
to live according to the holiness of the Christian spirit, and per- 
form all the promises made at your baptism, as any man 1s 
obliged to be honest and faithful in his calling. If you abuse 
this great calling, you are not false in a small matter, but you 
abuse the precious blood of Christ ; you crucify the Son of God 
afresh; you neglect the highest instances of divine goodness ; 
you disgrace the church of God ; you blemish the body of Christ ; 
you abuse the means of grace, and the promises of glory; and 
it will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day of 
judgment than for you. ‘ 
nw 
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It is therefore great folly, for any one to think himself at 
liberty to live as he pleases, because he is not in such a state 
of life as some others are; for if there is any thing dreadful in 
the abuse of any trust; if there is any thing to be feared for 
the neglect of any calling, there is nothing more to be feared 
than the wrong use of our reason, nor any thing more to be 
_ dreaded, than the neglect of our Christian calling, which is 
not to serve the little uses of a short life, but to redeem souls 
unto God, to fill heaven with saints, and finish a kingdom of 
eternal glory unto God. 

No man therefore must think himself excused from the ex- 
actness of piety and morality, because he has chosen to be 
idle and independent in the world; for the necessities of a 
reasonable and holy life are not founded in the several con- 
ditions and employments of this life, but in the immutable_ 
nature of God, and the nature of man. A man is not to be 
reasonable and holy, because he is a priest, or a father of a 
family ; but he is to be a pious priest, and a good father, be- 
cause piety and goodness are the lawsof human nature. Could 
any man please God, without living according to reason and 
order, there would be nothing displeasing to God in an idle 
priest, or a reprobate father. He therefore that abuses his 
reason, is like him that abuses the priesthood; and he that ne- 
glects the holiness of the Christian life, is as the man that dis-- 
regards the most important trust. 

If a man was to choose to put out his eyes, rather than enjoy 
the light, and see the works of Ged; if he should voluntarily 
kill himself, by refusing to eat and drink, every one would 
own, that such a one was a rebel against God, that justly de- 
served the highest indignation. You would not say, that this 
was only sinful in a priest, or a master of a family, but in 
every man as such. 

Now wherein does the sinfulness of this behaviour consist ? 
Does it not consist in this, that he abuses his nature, and refuses 
to act that part for which God had created him? But if this be 
true, then all persons that abuse their reason, that acta different 
part from that for which God created them, afe like this man, 
_ rebels against;God, and on the same account subject to ‘his 
wrath. 

Let us suppose, that this man, instead of putting out his eyes, 
had only employed them in looking at ridiculous things, or 
shut them up ina sleep; that instead of starving himself to death 

- by not eating at all, he should turn every meal into a feast, and 
eat and drink like an epicure; could not he be said to Hees 
lived more to the glory of God? could he any more be aid to 
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act the part for which God had created him, than if he had put 
out his eyes, and starved himself to death? : 

-Now do but suppose a man acting unreasonably ; do but sup- 
pose him extinguishing his reason, instead of putting out his 
eyes ; and living in a course of folly and impertinence, instead 
of starving himself to death; and then you have found out as 
great a rebel against Ged. dig] 

For he that puts out his eyes, or murders himself, has only 
this guilt, that he abuses the powers that God has given him; 
that he refusés to act that part for which he was created, and 
puts himself into a state that is contrary to the divine will. 
And surely this is the guilt of every one that lives an unrea- 
sonable, unholy, and foolish life. 

‘As therefore, no particular state, or private life, is an excuse 
for the abuse of our bodies, or self-murder ; so no particular state, 
or private life, is an excuse for the abuse of our reason, or the 
neglect of the holiness of the Christian religion. For surely it 
is as much the will of God, that we should make the best use of 
our rational faculties, that we should conform to the purity and 
holiness of Christianity, as it is the will of God, that we should 
use our eyes, and eat and drink for the preservation of our — 
lives. 

Till, therefore, a man can show, that he sincerely endeavours to 
live according to the will of God, to be that which God requires 
him to be; till he can show that he is striving to live accord- 
ing to the holiness. of the Christian religion; whosoever he 
be, or wheresoever he be, he has all that to answer for, that they 
have who refuse to live, who abuse the greatest trusts, and ne- 
glect the highest calling in the world. 

Every body acknowledges, that all orders of men are to be 
equally and exactly honest and faithful; there is no exception 
to be made in these duties, for any private or particular state of 
life. Now if we would but attend to the reason and nature of — 
things; if we would but consider the nature of God, and the 
nature of man, we should find the same necessity for every 
other right use of our reason, for every grace, or religious 
temper of the Christian life: we should find it as absurd to 
suppose, that one man must be exact in piety, and another 
need not, as to suppose that one man must be exact in honesty, 
but another need not. For Christian humility, sobriety, devotion 
and piety, are as great and necessary parts of a reasonable life, 
as justice and honesty. 

_ And on the other hand, pride, sensuality, and covetousness, 
aire as great disorders of the soul, are as high an abuse of our 
reason, and as contrary to God, as cheating and dishonesty. 

Theft and dishonesty seem indeed, to vulgar a to be 
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greater sins, because they are so hurtful to civil society, and are 
so severely punished by human laws. 

But if we consider mankind in a higher view, as Ged’s order 
or society of rational beings, that are to glorify him by the right 
use of their reason, and by acting conformably to the order of 
their nature, we shall find, that every temper that is equally 
contrary to reason and order, that opposes God’s ends and de- 
signs, and disorders the beauty and glory of the rational world, 
is equally sinful in man, and equally odious to God. This 
would show us, that the sin of sensuality is like the sin of dis- 
honesty, and renders us as great objects of the divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Again, if we consider mankind in a farther view, as a re- 
deemed order of fallen spirits, that are baptized into a fellow- 
ship with the Son of God; to be temples ef the Holy Ghost ; to 
live according to his holy inspirations; to offer to God the rea- 
sonable sacrifice of an humble, pious, and thankful life; to 
purify themselves from the disorders of their fall; to make a 
right use of the means of grace, in order to be sons of eternal 
glory ; if we look at mankind in this true light, then we shall 
find that all tempers that are contrary to this holy society, that 
are abusers of this infinite mercy; all actions that make us un- 
like to Christ, that disgrace his body, that abuse the means of 
grace, and oppose our hopes of glory, have every thing in them, 
that can make us for ever odious unto God. So that though 
pride and sensuality, and other vices of the like kind, do not 
hurt civil soeiety, as cheating and dishonesty do, yet they hurt 
that society, and oppose those ends, which are greater and more 
glorious in the eyes of God, than all the societies that relate to 
this world. 

Nothing therefore can be more false than to imagine, that 
because we are private persons, that have taken upon us no 
charge or employment of life, that therefore we may live more 
at large, indulge our appetites, and be less careful of the duties 
of piety and holiness; for it is as good an excuse for cheating 
_ and dishonesty. Because he that abuses his reason, that in- 
_ dulges himself in lust and sensuality, that neglects to act the 
wise and reasonable part of a true Christian, has every thing in 
his life to render him hateful to God, that is to be found in 
cheating and dishonesty. 

_If therefore you rather choose to be an idle epicure, than to 
be unfaithful ; if you rather choose to live in lust and sensuality, 
than to injure your neighbour in his goods, you have made no 
better a*provision for the favour of God, than he that paler 
chooses to rob a house, than to rob ae hiipele 

For the abusing of our own nature, is as great a disobedier: ce 
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against God, as the injuring our neighbour; and he that wants 
Piety towards God, has done as much to damn himself, as he 


that wants honesty towards men. Every argument, therefore, 
that proves it necessary for all men, in all stations of life, to be 
truly honest, proves it equally necessary for all men, in all 
stations of life, to be truly holy and pious, and do all things 
In such a manner, as is suitable to the glory of God. : 

Again, another argument to prove that all orders of men are 
obliged to be thus holy and devout in the common course of 
their lives, in the use of every thing that they enjoy, may be 
taken from our obligation to prayer. It is granted, that prayer 
isa duty that belongs to all states and conditions of men; now 
if we inquire into the reason of this, why no state of life is to 
be excused from prayer, we shall find it as good a reason, why 
every state of life is to be made a state of piety and holiness in 
all its parts. : 

_For the reason why we are to pray unto God, and praise him 
with hymns, and psalms of thanksgiving, is this: because we 
are to live wholly unto God, and glorify him in all possible 
ways. It is not becsuse the praises of words, or forms of 
thanksgiving, are more particularly parts of piety, or more the 
worship of God than other things; but it is because they are” 
possible ways of expressing our dependance, our obedience and 
devotion to God. Now if this be the reason of verbal praises 
and thanksgivings to God, because we are to live unto God ail’ 
possible ways, then it plainly follows, that we are equally 
obliged to worship, and glorify God in all other actions, that can 
be turned into acts of piety and obedience to him. And as 
actions are of much more significancy than words, it must be a 
much more acceptable worship of God, to glorify him in all the 
actions of our common life, than with any little farm of words at 
any particular times. 

Thus, if God is to be worshipped with forms of thanksgiving, 
he that makes it a rule to be content and thankful in every part 
and accident of his life, because it comes from God, praises 
Godin a much higher manner, than he that has some set time 


_ for singing of psalms. He that dares not say an ill-natured word, - 


or do an unreasonable thing, because he considers God as every — 
where present, performs a better devotion than he that dares 
not miss the church. To live in the world as a stranger and a 
pilgrim, using all its enjoyments as if we used them not, mak- 


ing all our actions so many steps towards a better life, is offer- 


ing a better sacrifice to God than any forms of holy and heavenly 


_ prayers. 


To be humble in all our actions, to avoid every appearance 
of pride and vanity, to be meek and lowly in our words, actions, , 
dress, behaviour and designs; in imitation of our blessed Sa- 
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viour, is worshipping God in a iano manner, than they who 
have only times to fall low on their knees in devotion. He 
that contents himself with necessaries, that he may give the 
remainder to those that want it; that dares not to spend any 
money foolishly, because he considers it as a talent from God, 
which must be used according to. his will, praises God with 
something that is more glorious than songs of praise. 

He that has appointed times for the use of wise and pious 
prayers, performs a proper instance of devotion; but he that 
allows himself no times, nor any places, nor any actions, but 
such as are strictly conformable to wisdom and holiness, wor- 

f ‘ships the divine nature with the most true and substantial de- 
votion. For who does not know, that it is better to be pure and 
holy, than to talk about purity and holiness? Nay, who does 
not know, that a man is to be reckoned no farther pure, or holy, 
or just, than he is pure, and holy, and just in the common 
course of his life? But if this be plain, then it is also plain, that 
it is better to be holy, than to have hely prayers. 

Prayers therefore are so far from being a sufficient devotion, 
that they are the smallest part of it. We are to praise God with 
words and prayers, because it is a possible way of glorifying God, 
who has given us such faculties,as may be so used. But then 

‘as words are but small things in themselves, as times of prayer 
are but little, if compared with the rest of our lives; so that de- 
~votion which consists in times and forms of prayer, is but a very 
small thing if compared to that devotion which is to appear in 
every other part and circumstance of our lives. - 

Again; as it is an easy thing to worship God with forms of 
words, and to observe times. of offering them unto him, so it is 
the smallest kind of piety. 

And on the other hand, as it is more difficult to ritebie God 
‘With our substance, to honour him with the right use of our time, 
to offer to him the continual sacrifice of self-denial and mortifi- 
cation ; as it requires more piety to eat and drink only for such 
ends as may glorify God, to undertake no labour, nor allow of 
1 c y diversion, but where we can act in the name of God; as it is 
‘ most difficult to sacrifice all our corrupt tempers, correct all our 

passions, and make piety to God the rule and measure of all the 
_ actions of all our common life, so the devotion of this kind isa 
~~ much more acceptable service unto God, than those words of de- 

- votion which we offer to him either in the church or: in our 
closet. 

Every sober reader will easily perceive, that I don’t intend to 
lessen the true and great value of prayers, either public or pri- 
vate; but only to show him, that they are certainly but a very 
slender part of devotion, when compared to a devout life. 
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To see this ina yet clearer light, let us suppose a person to 
have appointed ties for praising God with psalms and hymns, 
and to be strict in the observance of them; let it be supposed 
also, that in his common life he is restless and uneasy, full of 
murmurings and complaints at every thing, never pleased but by 
chance, as his temper happens to carry him, but murmuring and 
‘repining at the very seasons, and having something to dislike 
in every thing that happens to him. Nowcan you conceive any 
thing more absurd and unreasonable, than such a character as _— 
this? is such a one to be reckoned thankful to God, because he 

_has forms of praise which he offers to him? Nay, is it not cer- 
tain, that such forms of praise must be so far from being an ac- 
ceptable devotion to God, that they must be abhorred as an 
abomination? Now the absurdity which you see in this instance, 
is the same in any other part of our life ; if our common life hath . 
any contrariety to our prayers, it is the same abomination, as — 
songs of thanksgiving in the mouths of murmurers. ne 

Bended knees, whilst you are clothed with pride; heavenly — 
petitions, whilst you are hoarding up treasures upon earth ; holy 

_ devotions, whilst you live in the follies of the world; prayers of 
meekness and charity, whilst your heart is the seat of spite and 
resentment ; hours of prayer, whilst you give up days and years. 
to idle diversions, impertinent visits, and foolish pleasures; are | 
as absurd, unacceptable service to God, as forms of thanksgiving 

from a person that lives in repinings and discontent. —4 

So that unless the common course of our lives be according to 
the comnion spirit of our prayers, our prayers are so far from be- 
ing a real or sufficient degree of devotion, that they become an 
empty lip-labour, or, what is worse, a notorious hypocrisy. 

Seeing therefore we are to make the spirit and temper of our 
prayers the common spirit and temper of our lives, this may serve — 
to convince us, that all orders of people are to labour and aspire | 
after the same utmost perfection of the Christian life. For as 
all Christians are to use the same holy and heavenly devotions, 
as they are all with the same earnestness to pray for the Spirit of” 
God ; so is it a sufficient proof, that all orders of people are, to — 
the utmost of their power, to make their life agreeable to that — 
one spirit, for which they are all to pray. 

As certain therefore as the same holiness of prayers requires 
the same holiness of life, so certain is it, that all Christians are 
called to the same holiness of life. . : 

A soldier or a tradesman, is not called to minister at the altar, 
or preach the gospel; but every soldier or tradesman is as much 
obliged to be devout, humble, holy, and heavenly-minded in all 

- the parts of his common life, as a clergyman is obliged to be zeal- 

* ous, faithful, and laborious in all parts of his profession. 
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And all this, for this one plain reason, because all people ‘are 
to pray for the same holiness, wisdom, and divine tempers, and to 
make themselves as’ fit as they can for the same ohiaved! 

All men, therefore, as men, have one and the same important 
business ; to act up to the excellency of their rational nature, and 
fo make reason and order the law of all their designs and actions. 

_~ All Christians,as Christians, have one and the same calling, to 
live according to the excellency of the Christian spirit, and to 
make the sublime precepts of the gespel, the rule and measure 
of all their tempers in common life. The one eihe needful to 
one, is the one thing needful to all. 

The merchant is no longer to hoard up treasures upon earth ; 
the soldier is no longer to fight for glory ; the great scholar is no- 
longer to pride himself in the depths of science; but they must 
all with one spirit count all things but loss, for the eacellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus. 

The fine lady must teachher eyes to weep, and be clothed 
with humility. The polite gentleman must exchange the gay 
thoughts of wit and fancy, for a broken and a contrite heart. The 
man of quality must so far renounce the dignity of his birth, as 
to think himself miserable till he is born again. Servants must 
consider their service as done unto God. Masters must consider 
their servants as their brethren in Christ, that are to be treated _ 
as their fellow members of the mystical body of Christ. 

Young ladies must either devote themselves to piety, prayer, 
self-denial, and all good works, in a virgin state of life ; or else 
marry to be holy, sober, and prudent in the care of a family, 
bringing up their children in piety, humility and devetion, and 
abounding in all other good works, to the utmost of their state 
and capacity. ‘They have no choice of any thing else, but must 
devote themselves to God in one of these statés. ‘They may 

b choose a married or a single life; but it is not left to their 
 » choice, whether they will make either state a state of holiness, 
Bh uinility, devotion, and all other duties of the Christian life. It 

is no more left in their power, because they have fortunes, or 
are born of rich parents, to divide themselves betwixt God and 

the world, or take such pleasures as their fortunes would afford 
them, than it is allowable for them to be sometimes ehaste and 
modest, and sometimes not. 

They are not to consider how much religion may secure them 
a fair character, or how they may add devotion to an impertinent, | 

*~ vain, and giddy life; but must look into the spirit and temper. of 
their prayers, into the nature and end of Christianity, and then 
they will find, that whether married or unmarried, they have but. 
one business upon their hands, to be wise and pious, and holy, 
not in little modes and forms of worship; but in the whole turn 
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of their minds, in the whole form of all their behaviour, and i in 
the daily course of their common life. 

Young gentlemen must consider what our blessed Saviour 
said to the young gentleman in the gospel ; he bid him sell all 
that he had, and give it to the poor. Now though this text 
should not oblige all people to sell all, yet it certainly obliges 
all kind of people to employ all their estates in such wise, and 
reasonable, and charitable ways, as may sufficiently show that 
all that they have is devoted to God, and that no part of it is 
kept from the poor to be apoee in eodleats vain, and foolish 
expenses. 

If, therefore, young gentlemen propose to themselves a life 
of pleasure and indulgence, if they spend their estates in a high 
living, in luxury and intemperance, in state and equipage, in 
pleasures and diversions, in sports and gaming, and such like 
wanton gratifications of their foolish passions, they have as 
much reason to look upon themselves to be angels, as to be 
disciples of Christ. 

Let them be assured, that it is the one only-business of a 
Christian gentleman, to distinguish himself by good works, to 
be eminent in the most sublime virtues of the gospel, to bear 
with the ignorance and weakness of the vulgar, to be a friend and 
patron to all who dwell about him, to live in the utmost heights 
of wisdom and holiness, and show through the whole course of 
his life a true religious greatness of mind. They must aspire 
after such a gentility, as they might have learnt from seeing the 
blessed Jesus, and show no other spirit of a gentleman, but 
such as they might have got by living with the holy apostles. 
They must learn to love God with all their heart, with all their 
soul, and with all their strength, and their neighbour as them- 
selves: and then they have all the greatness and distinction 
that they can have here, and are fit for an eternal happiness in 


heaven hereafter. Thus in all orders and conditions either of 


men or women, this is the one common holiness, which is to be | 
the common life of all Christians. Cen 

The merchant is not to leave devotion to the clergyman, nor 
the clergyman to leave humility to the labourer ; women of for- 
tune are not to leave it to the poor of their sex to be discreet, 
chaste keepers at home, to adorn themselves in modest appa- 
rel, shamefacedness and sobriety ; nor poor women leave it to 
the rich to attend on the worship and service of God. Great 
men must be eménent for true poverty of spirit, and people of a 
low and afflicted state must greatly rejoice in God. 

The man of strength and power is to forgive and pray for his 
enemies, and the innocent sufferer that is chained in prison, 
must, with Paul and Silas, at midnight sing praise to God. For 

I 


Fe 
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God is to be glorified, holiness is to be practised, and the spirit 
_of religion is to be the common spirit of every Christian in 
every state and condition of life. 

For the Son of God did not come from above, to add an ex- 
ternal form of worship to the several ways of life that are in 
the world; and so toleaye people to live as they did before, 
in such tempers and enjoyments as the fashion and spirit of the 
world approves. But as he came down from heaven, altogether 
divine and heavenly in his own nature, so it was to call man- 
_ kind to a divine and heavenly life; to the highest change of 
their whole nature and temper; to be born again of the Holy 
Spirit; to walk in the wisdom and light and love of God; and 
be like him to the utmost of their power; to renounce all 
the most plausible ways of the world, whether of greatness, 
business, or pleasure ; to,a mortification ‘ef all their most agreea- 
_ ble passions; and to live in such wisdom, and purity, and holi- 
ness, as might fit them to be glorious in the enjoyment of God 
_ to all eternity. 

Whatever, therefore, is foolish, ‘ridiculous, vain or earthly, or 
sensual in the life of a Christian, i is something that ought not 
to be there, it is a spot and a defilement that must be washed 
away with tears of repentance. But if any thing of this kind 
runs through the course of our whole life, if we allow ourselves 
in things that are either vain, foolish or sensual, we renounce 
our profession. 

For as sure as Jesus Christ was wisdom and holiness, as sure 
as he came to make us like himself, and to be baptized into his 
spirit, so sure is it, that none can be said to keep to their Chris- 
tian profession, but they, who to the utmost of their power live 
a wise and holy and heavenly life. This, and jthis alone is 
Christianity, an universal holiness in every part of life, a 
heavenly wisdom in al] our actions, not conforming to the 
spirit and temper of the world, but turning all worldly enjoy- 
ments into means of piety and devotion to God. 

But now if this devout state of heart, if these habits of in- 
ward holiness be true religion, then true religion is equally 
duty and happiness of all orders of men; for there is no- 
thing to recommend it to one, that is not the same: recom- 
mendation of it to all states of people. 

If it be the happiness and glory of a bishop to live in this 
devout spirit, full of these holy tempers, doing every thing as 
_ unto God, itis as much the glory and happiness of all men and 

women, whether young or old, to live in the same spirit. And 
whoever can find any reasons, why an ancient bishop shoulc 
be intent, upon divine things, turning all his life into the high 
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est exercises of piety, wisdom and devotion, will find them so 
many reasons, why he should to the utmost of his power do the . 
same himself. - i 

If you say, that a bishop must be an eminent example of 
Christian holiness, because of his high and sacred calling, 
you say right. But if you say that it is more to his advantage 
to be exemplary, than it is yours, you greatly mistake. For 
there is nothing to make the highest degrees of holiness de- » 
sirable to a bishop, but what makes them equally desirable to 
‘every young person of every family. : 

For an exalted piety, high devotion, and the religious uses 
of every thing, is as much the glory and happiness of one state 
of life, as it is of another. is 

Do but fancy in your mind what a spirit of piety you would 
have in the best bishop in the world, how you would have him 
love God, how you would have him imitate the life of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, how you would have him live above the 
world, shining in all the instances of a heavenly life, and then 
you have found out that spirit, which you ought to make the 
spirit of your own life. 

I desire every reader to dwell a while upon this reflection, 
and perhaps he will find more conviction from it, than he ima- 
gines. Everyone can tell how good and pious he would have 
some people to be; every one knows how wise and reasonable 
a thing it is ina bishop, to be entirely above the world, and be 
an-example of Christian perfection: as soon as you think of a 
wise and ancient bishop, you fancy some exalted degree of 
piety, a living example of all those holy tempers, which you 
find described in the gospel. 

Now if you ask yourself, what is the happiest thing for a 
young clergyman to do? you must be forced to answer that 
nothing can be so happy and glorious for him as to be like that 
excellent holy bishop. 

If you goon, and ask what is the happiest thing for any young 
gentleman or his sisters to do? the answer must be the same ; 
that nothing can be so happy or glorious for them, as to live in 
such habits of piety, in such exercises of a divine life, as this 
good old bishop does. For every thing that is great and glori- 
ous in religion, is as much the true glory of every man or 
woman, as it is the glory of any bishop. If high degrees of 
divine love, if fervent charity, if spotless purity, if heavenly 
affection, if constant mortification, if frequent devotion be the 
best and happiest way of life for any Christian : it is so for every 
Christian. ie 
_ Consider again; if you was to seea bishop in the whole 
course of his life, living below his character, conforming to 
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all the foolish tempers of the world, and governed by the same 
- cares and fears which govern vain and worldly men, what 
would you think of him? Would you think that he was only 
guilty of a small mistake? No: you would condemn him, as 
erring in that which is not only the most, but the only impor. 
tant matter that relates to him. Stay awhile in this considera. 
tion, till your mind is fully convinced, how miserable a mistake 
it is in a bishop, to live a careless, worldly life. 

Whilst you are thinking in this manner, turn your thoughts 
towards some of your acquaintance, your brother or sister, 0! 
any young person. Now if yousee the common course of theit 
lives to be not according to the doctrines of the gospel, if you 
see that their way of life cannot be said to be a sincere endea: 
vour to enter in at the straight gate, you see something that you 
are to condemn in the same degree, and for the same reasons. 
They do not commit a small mistake, but are wrong in thai 
which is their all, and mistake their true happiness, as much as 
that bishop does, who neglects the high duties of his calling. 
Apply this reasoning to yourself; if you find yourself living an 
idle, indulgent, vain life, choosing rather to gratify your passions 
than to live up to the doctrines of Christianity,-and practice the 
plain precepts of our blessed Lord, you have all that blindness 
and unreasonableness to charge upon yourself, that you can 
charge upon any irregular bishop. 

For, all the virtues of the Christian life, its perfect purity, its 
heavenly tempers, are as much the sole rule of your life, as the 
sole rule of the life ofa bishop. If you neglect these holy tem. 
pers, if you do not eagerly aspire after them, if you do not show 
yourself a visible example of them, you are as much fallen from 
your true happiness, you are as great an enemy to youself, anc 
have made as bad a choice, as that bishop who chooses rather te 
enrich his family, than to be like an apostle. For there is ne 
reason why you should think the highest holiness, the mos' 
heavenly tempers, to be the duty and happiness of a bishop, bu 
what is as good areason why you should think the same tem 
pers to be the duty and happiness of all Christians. And as the 
wisest bishop in the world, is he, who lives in the greates' 
heights of holiness, who is most exemplary in all the exercises 
of a divine life, so the wisest youth, the wisest woman, whethe: 
married or unmarried, is she, that lives in the highest degree: 
of Christian holiness, and all the exercises of a divine and hea 
venly life. - 
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CHAPTER XI. . 
Showing how great devotion fills our lives with the greatest peace and 
happiness that can be enjoyed in this world. 


Some people will perhaps object, that all these rules of holy 
living unto God in all that we do, are too great a restraint upon 
human life; that it will be made too anxious a state, by thus in- 
troducing a regard to God in all our actions. And that by de- 
priving ourselves of so many seemingly innocent pleasures, we 
shall render our lives dull, uneasy, and melancholy. 

To which it may be answered: 

First, That these rules are prescribed for, and will certainly 
procure a quite contrary end. That instead of making our lives 
dull and melancholy, they will render them full of content and 
strong satisfactions. That by these rules we only change the 
childish satisfactions of our vain and sickly passions, for the 
solid enjoyments, and real happiness of a sound mind. 

Secondly, That as there is no foundation for comfort in the 
enjoyments of this life, but in the assurance that a wise and good 
God governeth the world, so the more we find out God in every 
thing, the more we apply to him in every place, the more we 
look up to him in all our actions, the more we conform to his 
will, the more we act according to his wisdom, and imitate his 
goodness; by so much the more do we enjoy God, partake of 
the divine nature, and heighten and increase all that is happy 
and comfortable in human life. ae 

Thirdly, He that is endeavouring to subdue and root out of his 
mind all those passions of pride, envy and ambition, which re- 
ligion opposes, is doing more to make himself happy, even in 
this life, than he that is centriving means to indulge them. 

For these passions are the causes of all-the disquiets and vex- 
ations of human life: they are the dropsies and fevers of our 
mind, vexing them with false appetites, and restless cravings 
after such things as we do not want, and spoiling our taste for 
those things which are our proper good. 

Do but imagine that you somewhere or other saw a man that 
proposed reason as the rule of all his actions, that had no desires 
but after such things as nature wants, and religion approves, that 
was as pure from all the motions of pride, envy, and covetous- 
ness, as from thoughts of murder; that in this freedom from 
worldly passions, he had a soul full of divine love, wishing and 
praying that all men may have what they want of worldly things, 
and‘ be partakers of eternal glory in the life to come. : 
- Do‘but-fancy a man living im this manner, and your own con- 
. 12° 
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science will immediately tell you, that he is the happiest man in 
the world, and that it is not in the power of the richest fancy to 
invent any higher happiness in the present state of life. 

_ And cn the other hand, if you suppose him to be in any de- 
gree less perfect ; if you suppose him but subject to one foolish 
- fondness, or vain passion, your own conscience will again tell 
you, that he so far lessens his own happiness, and robs himself 
of the true enjoyment of his other virtues. So true is it, that 
the more we live by the rules of religion, the more peaceful and 
happy do we render our lives. 

Again, as it thus appears, that real happiness is only to be had 
from the greatest degrees of piety, the greatest denials of our 
passions, and the strictest rules of religion, so the same truth 
will appear from a consideration of human misery. If we look 
into the world, and view the disquiets and troubles of human 
life, we shall find that they are all owing to our violent and 
irreligious passions. 

Now all trouble and uneasiness is founded in the want of 
something or other; would we therefore know the true cause of 
our troubles and disquiets, we must find out the cause of our 
wants; because that which creates and increaseth our wants, 
does in the same degree create and increase our trouble and dis- 
quiets. 

God Almighty has sent us into the world with very few wants; 
meat, and drink, and clothing, are the only things necessary in 
life ; and as these are only our present needs, so the present 
world is well furnished to supply these needs. 

If a man has half the world in his power, he can make no 
more of it than this; as he wants it only to support an animal 
_ life, so itis unable to do Bey thing else for him, or to afford him 
any other happiness. 

This is the state of man, born with few wants, and intoa large 
world, very capable of supplying them. So that one would rea- 
sonably suppose, that men should pass their lives in content and 
thankfulness to God, at least that they should be free from vio- 

lent disquiets and vexations, as being placed in-a world, that has 
‘more than enough to relieve all their wants. 

But if to all this we add, that this short life, thus fickished 
with all that we want in it, is only a short passage to eternal 
glory, where we shall be clothed with the brightness of angels, 
and enter into the joys of God, we might still more reasonably 
expect, that human life should be a state of peace, and joy, and 
delight in God. Thus it would certainly be, if reason had its 
‘fall power over us. 

But alas! though God, and nature, and reason, make human 

-life thus free from wants, and so full of happiness, yet our pas- 
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sions, in rebellion against God, against nature and reason, create 
a new world of evils, and fill human life with imaginary wants, 
and vain disquiets. ; 

The man of pride has a thousand wants, which only his own 
pride has created ; and these render him as full of trouble, as if 
God had created him with a thousand appetites, without creating 
any thing that was proper to satisfy them. Envy and ambition - 
have also their endless wants, which disquiet the souls of men, 
and by their contradictory motions, render them as foolishly mis- 
erable, as those that want to fly and creep at the same time. 

Let but any complaining, disquieted man tell you the ground 
of his uneasiness, and you will plainly see, that he is the author. 
of his own torment ; that he is vexing himself at some imaginary 
evil, which will cease to torment him, as soon as he is content 
to be that which God, and nature, and reason require him to’be. 

If you should see a man passing his days in disquiet, because 
he could not walk upon the water, or catch birds as they fly by 
him, you would readily confess, that such an one might thank 
himself for such uneasiness. But now if you look into all the 
most tormenting disquiets of life, you will find them all thus 
absurd; where people are only tormented by their own folly, 
and vexing themselves at such things as no more concern them, 
nor are any more their proper good, than walking upon the water, 
or catching birds. 

What can you conceive more silly and extravagant, than to 
suppose a man racking his brains, and studying night and day 
how to fly? wandering from his own house and home, wearying 

himself with climbing upon every ascent, cringing and:‘courting 
every body he meets, to lift him up from the ground, bruising 
himself with continual falls, and at last breaking his neck? And 
all this, from an imagination that it would be glorious to have 
the eyes of people gazing up at him, and mighty happy to eat, 
and drink, and sleep, at the top of the highest trees in the king- 
dom. Would you not readily own, that such an one was only 
disquieted by his own folly? ® 
If you ask, what it signifies to suppose such silly creatures as 
these, as are no where to be found in human life, 

It may be answered, that wherever you see an ambitious man, 
there you see this vain and senseless flyer. 
~ Again, if you should see a man that had a large pond of water, 
yet living in continual thirst, not suffering himself to drink half 
a draught, for fear of lessening his pond ; if you should see him 
wasting his time and strength, in fetching more water to his 
pond, always thirsty, yet always carrying a bucket of water in his 

hand, watching early and late to catch the dropgof rain, gaping 


after every cloud, and running greedily into every mire and mud, 
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in hopes of water, and always studying how to make every ditch 
empty itself into his pond. If you should see him grow gray 
and old in these anxious labours, and at last end a careful, thirsty 
life, by falling into his own pond, would you not say that such 
an one was not only the author of all his own disquiets, but was 
-. foolish enough to be reekoned amongst ideots and madmen? 
- But yet foolish and absurd as this character is, it does not re- 
present half the follies, and absurd disquiets, of the covetous 
man. 

I could now easily proceed to show the same effects of all our 
other passions; and make it plainly appear, that all our miseries, 
. vexations, and complaints, are entirely of our own making, and 
that in the same absurd manner, as in these instances of the 
covetous and ambitious man. Look where you will, you will 
see all worldly vexations but like the vexation of him, that was 
_ always in mire and mud in search of water to drink, when he 
had more at home than was sufficient for a hundred horses. 

Celia is always telling you how provoked she is, what intole- 
rably shocking things happen to her, what monstrous usage she 
suffers, and what vexations she meets with every where. She 
tells you that her patience is quite worn out, and there is no 
bearing the behaviour of people. Every assembly that she is at, 
sends her home provoked; something or other has been said or 
done, that no reasonable, well-bred person ought to bear. Poor 
‘people that want her charity, are sent away with hasty answers, 
not because she has not a heart to part with any money, but be- 
cause she is too full of some trouble of her own, to attend to 
the complaints of others. Celia has no business upon her hands, 
but to receive the income of a plentiful fortune; but yet by the 
doleful turn of her mind, you would be apt to think, that she had 
neither food nor lodging. If you see her look more pale than 
ordinary, if her lips tremble when she speaks to you, it is be- 
cause she is just come from a visit, where Lupus took no notice 
at all of her, but talked all the time to Lucinda, who has not half 
her fortune. When cross accidents have so disordered her 
spirits, that she is forced to send for the doctor to make her able 
to eat; she tells him, in great anger at Providence, that she 
never was well since she was born, and that she envies every 
beggar that she sees in health. 

This is the disquiet life of Celia, who has nothing’to torment 
her but her own spirit. 

If you would inspire her with a Christian humility, you need 
do no more to make her as happy as any person in the world. 
This virtue would make her thankful to God for half so much 
health as she has had, and help her to enjoy more for the time 
tocome. This virtue would keep off tremblings-of the spirits, 
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and loss of appetite, and her blood would need nothing else to 
sweeten it. ; Saat: 

I have just touched upon these absurd characters for no other 
end, but toconvince you in the plainest manner, that the strict- 
est rules of religion are so far from rendering a life dull, anxious, 
and uncomfortable (as is above objected) that, on the contrary, 
all the miseries, vexations, and complaints that are in the world, 
are all owing to the want of religion; being directly caused by 
those absurd passions, which religion teaches us to deny. 

For, all the wants which disturb human life, which make us 

uneasy to ourselves, quarrelsome with others, and unthankful to 
God; which weary us in vain labours and foolish anxieties ; 
which carry us from project to project, from place to place, in a 
poor pursuit of we know not what, are wants which neither 
God, nor nature, nor reason hath subjected us to, but are 
solely infused into us, by pride, envy, ambition, and covetous- 
ness. } 
So far, therefore, as you reduce your desires to such things as 
nature and reason require ; so far as you regulate all the motions 
of your heart by the strict rules of religion, so far you remove 
yourself from that infinity of wants and vexations, which tor- 
ment every heart that is left to itself. : 

Most people, indeed, confess, that religion preserves us from 
a great many evils, and helps us in many respects to a more 
happy enjoyment of ourselves; but then they imagine, that this 
is only true of such a moderate share of religion, as only gently 
restrains us from the excesses of our passions. ‘They suppose 
that the strict rules and restraints of an exalted piety, are such 
contradictions to our nature, as must needs make our lives dull 
and uncomfortable. 

Although the weakness of this objection sufficiently appears - 
from what hath been already said, yet I shall add one more word 
to it. : PP che. 

This objection supposes, that religion, moderately practised, 
adds much to the happiness of life; but that such height of 
piety as the perfection of religion requireth, has a contrary 
effect. | = 

It supposes, therefore, that it is happy to be kept from the ex- 
cesses of envy, but unhappy to be kept from other degrees of 
envy ; that it is happy to be delivered from a boundless ambition, 
but unhappy to be without a more moderate ambition. — It sup- 
poses also, that the happiness of life consists in a mixture of 
ambition, and humility, charity and envy, heavenly affection 
and covetousness. All which is as absurd, as to suppose that it 
is happy to be free from excessive pains; but unhappy to be 
without more moderate pains; or that the happiness of health 
consisted in being partly sick, and partly well. 
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For if humility be the peace and rest of the soul, then no 
one has so much happiness from humility, as he that is the most 
humble. If excessive envy is.a torment of the soul, he most 
perfectly delivers himself from torment that most perfectly ex- 
tinguishes every spark of envy. If there is any peace and joy 
in doing any action according to the will of God, he that brings 
the most of his actions to this rule, does most of all increase 
the peace and joy of his life. 

And thus it is in every virtue; if you act up to every degree 
of it, the more happiness you have from it. And so of every 
vice; if you only abate its excesses, you do but little for your- 
self; but if you reject it in all degrees, then you feel the true 
ease and joy of a reformed mind. 

As for example; if religion only restrains the excesses of re- 
venge, but lets the spirit still live within you in lesser instances, 
your religion may have made your life a little more outwardly 
decent, but not have made you at all happier or easier in your- 
self. But if you have once sacrificed all thoughts of revenge, 
in obedience to God, and are resolved to return good for evil at 
alltimes, that you may render yourself more like to God, and 
fitter for his mercy in the kingdom of Jove and glory; this is a 
height of virtue that will make you feel its happiness. 

Secondly, As to those satisfactions and enjoyments which an 
exalted piety requireth us to deny ourselves, this deprives us 0! 
real comfort of life. 

For, 1st, Piety requires us to renounce no ways of life, where 
we.can act reasonably, and offer what we do to the glory of God. 
All ways of life, all satisfactions and enjoyments that are within 
these bounds, are no way denied us by the strictest rules of 

piety. Whatever you can do, or enjoy, as in the presence o: 
* God, as his servant, as his rational creature, who has receivec 
reason and knowledge from him; all that you can perform con. 
formably to a rational nature, and the will of God, all this i: 
allowed by the laws of piety ; and will you think that your life 
will be uncomfortable, unless you may displease God, be a foo 
and mad, and act contrary to that reason and wisdom which he 
has implanted in you? 

And as for those satisfactions, which we dare not offer to : 
holy God, which are only invented by the folly and corruptiot 
of the world, which inflame our passions, and sink our souls int 
grossness and sensuality, and render us incapable of the divin 
favour either here or hereafter: surely it can be no uncomforta 
ble state of life, to be rescued by religion from such selPmuraet 
and to be rendered capable of eternal happiness. 

Let us suppose a person destitute of that knowledge which w 
have from our senses, placed somewhere alone by himself, ii 
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the midst of a variety of things which he did not know how to 
usc, that he has by him bread, wine, water, golden dust, iron 
chains, gravel, garments, fire, &c. Let it be supposed, that he 
has no knowledge of the right use of these things, nor any direc- 
tion from his senses how to quench his thirst, or satisfy his 
hunger, or make any use of the things about him. Let it be 
supposed, that in his draught he puts golden dust into his eyes; 
when his eyes smart, he puts wine into his ears; that in his 
hunger, he puts gravel in his mouth; that in pain, he loads 
himself with the iron chains; that feeling cold, he puts his feet 
in the water; that being frightened at the fire, he runs away 
from it; that being weary, he makes a seat of his bread. Let 
it be supposed, that through his ignorance of the right use of 
the things that are about him, he will plainly torment himself 
whilst he lives; and at last die, blinded with dust, choked with 
pravel, and loaded with irons. Let it be supposed that some ~ 
good being come to him, and showed him the nature and use of 
all the things that were about him, and gave him such strict 
rules of using them, as would certainly, if observed, make him 
the happier for all that he had; and deliver him from the pains 
of hunger, and thirst, and cold. ’ 

Now could you with any reason affirm,'that those strict rules 
of using the things that were about him, has rendered that poor 
man’s life dull and uncomfortable ? 

Now this is in some measure a representation of the strict 

rules of religion ; they only relieve our ignorance, save us from 
formenting ourselves, and teach us to use every thing about us 
fo our proper advantage. 
_ Man is placed in a world full of variety of things; his igno- 
rance makes him use many of them as absurdly, as the man that 
put dust in his eyes to relieve his thirst, ‘or put on chains to re- 
move pain. 

Religion therefore here comes in to his relief, and gives him 
strict rules of using every thing that is about him; that by so 
using them suitably to his own nature and the nature of the 
things, that he may have always the pleasure of receiving a right 
benefit from them. It shows him what is strictly right in meat, 
drink, and clothes; and that he has nothing else to expect from 
the things of this world, but to satisfy such wants of his own; 
and then to extend his assistance to all his brethren, that as far 
is he is able, he may help all his fellow-creatures to the same 
benefit from the world that he hath. 

It tells him, that this world is incapable of giving him any 
sther happiness; and that all endeavours to be happy in heaps 
of money, or acres of land, in fine clothes, rich beds, stately 
¢quipage, and show and splendour, are only vain endeavours, _ 
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ignorant attempts after impossibilities; these things being nc 
more able to give the least degree of happiness, than dust in the 
eyes can cure thirst, or gravel in the mouth satisfy hunger; but 
like dust and odivel misapplied, will only serve to render hin 
more unhappy by such an ignorant misuse of them. 

It tells him, that although this world can do no more for him. 
than satisfy these wants of the body; yet that there is a muck 
greater good prepared for man, than eating, drinking, and dress. 
ing; that it is yet invisible to his eyes, being too glorious foi 
the apprehension of flesh and blood; but reserved for him tc 
enter upon, as soon as this short life is over; where, in a new 
body, formed to an angelic likeness, he shall dwell in the light 
and glory of God to all eternity. 

_ It tells him that this state of glory will be given to all those 
that make a right use of the things of this present world; wha 
do not blind themselves with golden dust, or eat gravel, or groan 
under loads of iron of their own putting on; but use bread, 
water, wine, and garments, for such ends as are according to 
nature and reason; and who with faith and thankfulness worship 
the kind giver of all that they enjoy here, and hope for hereafter. 

Now can any one say, that the strictest rules of such a reli- 
‘gion as this, debar us any of the comforts of life? Might it not 
as justly be said of those rules, that only hindered a man from 
choking himself with gravel? For the strictness of these rules 
only consists in the exactness of their rectitude. 

Who could complain of the severe strictness of a law, that 
without any exception forbade the putting of dust into our eyes? 
Who could think it too rigid, that there were no abatements? 
Now this is the strictness of religion ; it requires nothing of us 
strictly, or without abatements, but where every degree of the 
thing is wrong, where every indulgence dees us some hurt. 

If religion forbids all instances of revenge without any excep- 
tion, it is because all revenge is of the nature.of poison; and 
though we do not take so much as to put an end to life, yet if we 
take any at all, it corrupts the whole mass of blood, and makes 
it difficult to be restored to our former health. 

If religion commands an universal charity, to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, to forgive and pray for all our enemies, with- 
out any reserve; it is because all degrees of love are degrees of 
happiness that strengthen and support the divine life of the soul, 
and are as necessary to its health and happiness, as proper food 
is necessary to the health and happiness of the body. 

If religion has laws against laying up treasures upon earth 
and commands us to be content with feod and raiment}; 1¢ is be 

- Cause every other use of the world is abusing it to our own vex- 
ation, and turning alkits conveniences into snares and traps to 
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destroy us. It is because this plainness and simplicity of life — 
secures us from the cares and pains of restless pride and envy, 
and makes it easier to keep that straight road that will carry us 
to eternal life. ae 

If religion saith, Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor; 
it is because there is no other natural or reasonable use of our 
riches, no other way of making ourselves happier for them; it is 
because it is as strictly right to give others that which we do not 
want ourselves, as it is right to use so much as our own wants 
require. For if a man has more food than his own nature re- 
quires, how base and unreasonable is it, to invent foolish ways 
of wasting it and make sport for his own full belly, rather than 
let his fellow-creatures have the same comfort from food, which 
he hath had? It is so far therefore from being a hard law of re- 
ligion, to make this use of our riches, that a reasonable man would 
rejoice in that religion which teaches him to be happier in that 
which he gives away, than in that which he keeps for himself; 
which teaches him to make spare food and raiment greater 
blessings to him, than that which feeds and clothes his own 
body. 

ita religion requires us sometimes to fast, and deny our natural | 
appetites, it is to lessen that struggle and war that is in our na- 
ture; it is to render our bodies fitter instruments of purity, and 
more obedient to the good motions of divine grace ; it is to dry 
up the springs of our passions that war against the soul, to cool 
the flame of our blood, and render the mind more capable of di- 
vine meditations. So that although these abstinences give some 
pain tothe body, yet they so lessen the power of bodily appe- 
tites and passions, and so increase our taste of spiritual joys, that 
even these severities of religion, when practised with discretion, 
add much to the comfortable enjoyment of our lives. 

If religion calleth us to a life of watching and prayer, it is be- 
cause we live amongst a crowd of enemies, and are always in 
need of the assistance ef God. If we are to confess and bewail 
our sins, it is because such confessions relieve the mind, and 
restore it to ease ; as burdens and weights taken off the should- 
ers relieve the body, and make it easier to itself. If we are to 
be frequent and fervent in holy petitions, it is to keep us steady 
in the sight of our true good, and that we may never want the 
happiness of a lively faith, a joyful hope, and well-grounded 
trust in God. If we are to pray often, it is that we may be often 
happy in such secret joys as only prayer can give; in such com- 
munications of the divine presence, as will fill our minds with 
all the happiness that beings not in heaven are capable of. 

Was there any thing in the world more worthy our care; was 
there any exercise of the mind, or any conversation with men, 
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that turned more to our advantage than this intercourse with 


‘ 


t 


God, we should not be called to such a continuance in prayers 


But if a man considers what it is that he leaves when he retires 
‘to devotion, he will find it no small happiness to be so often re- 


lieved from doing nothing, or nothing to the purpose ; from dull 
idleness, unprofitable labour, or vain conversation. If he consi- 
- ders, that all that is in the world, and all that is doing in it, is 


_ only for the body, and bodily enjoyments, we will have reason to 


rejoice at those hours of prayer, which carry him to higher con- 
solations, which raise him above thése poor concerns, which 
open to his mind a scene of greater things, and accustom his soul 


_ to the hope and expectation of them. ' 


If religion commands us to live wholly unto God, and to do all 


- to his glory, it is because every other way is living wholly against 
ourselves, and will end in our own shame and confusion of face. 


As every thing is dark, that God does not enlighten ; as every 
thing is senseless, that has not its share of knowledge from Him; 
as nothing lives, but by partaking of life from Him; as nothing 
exists, but because He commands it to be ; so there is no glory, 
or greatness, but what is the glory or greatness of God. 

We indeed may talk of human glory, as we may talk of hu- 


-man life or human knowledge; but as we are sure that human 
_ life implies nothing of our own, but a dependent living in God ;. 


or enjoying so much life in God; so human glory, whenever we 
_ find it, must be only so much glory as we enjoy in the glory of 
God. 

This is the state of all creatures, whether men or angels; as 
they make not themselves, so they enjoy nothing from them- 
selves; if they are great, it must be only as great receivers of 
the gifts of God; their power can only be so much of divine 
power acting in them; their wisdom can be only.so much of 
the divine wisdom shining within them; and their light and 


_glory, only so much of the light and glory of God shining upon 


them. 

As they are not men or angels, because they had a mind to 
be so themselves, but because the will of God formed them to 
be what they are; so they cannot enjoy this or that happiness of 
men or angels, because they have a mind to it, but because itis 
the will of God, that such things be the happiness of men, and 
such things the happiness of angels. But now if God be thus 
all in all; if his willis thus the measure of all things, and all 
natures; if nothing can be done, but by his power ; if nothing 
can be seen, but by a light from him; if we have nothing to 
fear, but from his justice ; if we have nothing to hope for, but 
from his goodness; if this is the nature of man, thus helpless in 
himself; if this is the state of all creatures, as well those in 
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heaven, as those on earth; if they are nothing, can do no- 
thing, can suffer no pain, nor feel any happiness, but so far, 
and in such degrees, as the power of God does all this; if 
this be the state of things, then how can we have the least 
glimpse of joy and comfort, how can we have any peaceful en- 
joyment of ourselves, but by living wholly: unto that God, using 
and doing every thing conformably to his will? A life thus de- 
voted unto God, looking wholly unto him in all our actions, and 
doing all things suitably to his glory, is so far from being dull, 
and uncomfortable, that it creates new comforts in every thing 
that we do. ; 
On the contrary, would you see how happy they are who live 
according to their own wills, who cannot submit to the dull 
and melancholy business of a life devoted unto God? Look 


“at the man in the parable, to whom his lord had given one 


talent. 

He could not bear the thoughts of using his talent according 
to the will of him from whom he had it, and therefore he chose 
to make himself happier in a way of his own. Lord, says he, 
I knew thee, that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast 
not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed. And Iwas 
afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth. Lo there thou 
hast that is thine. Matt. xxv. 24. : 


- His lord having convicted him out of his own mouth, dis- 


patches him with this sentence: Cast the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. Matt. xxv. 30. 
Here you see how unhappy this man made himself by not act- 
ing wholly according to the Lord’s will. It was, according to his 
own account, a happiness of murmuring and discontent ; | knew 
thee, says he, that thou wast a hard man; it was a happiness of — 
fears and apprehensions; I was, says he, afraid ; it was a happi- 
ness of vain labours and fruitless travails: I went, says he, and 


hid thy talent ; and after having been a while the sport of fool-. 
ish passions, tormenting fears, and fruitless labours, he is re- 
warded with darkness, eternal weeping, and gnashing of teeth. 


. Now this is the happiness of all those who look upon a strict 


‘and exalted piety, that is, a right use of their talent, to be a dull 


and melancholy state of life. 

They may live awhile free from the restraints and directions 
of religion, but instead thereof, they must be under the absurd 
government of their passions: they must, like the man in the 
parable, live in murmurings and discontents, in fears and ap- 
prehensions. They may avoid the labour of doing good, of 


spending their time devoutly, of laying up treasures in heaven, 


of clothing the naked, of visiting the sick ; but then they must, 
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like this man, have labours and pains in vain, that tend to ne 
use or advantage, that do no good either to themselves, or others ; 
they must travail, and labour, and work, and dig to hide their 
talent in the earth. They must, like him, at the Lord’s coming, 
be convicted out of their own mouths, be accused by their 
own hearts, and have every thing that they have said and thought 
-_ of religion, be made to show the justice of their condemnation to 

eternal darkness, weeping and gnashing of teeth. : 

This is the purchase that they make, who avoid the strictness 
‘and perfection of religion, in order to live happily. 

On the other hand, would you see a short description of the 
happiness of a life rightly employed, wholly devoted to God, you 
must look atthe man in the parable, to whom his Lord had given 
five talents. Lord, says he, thou deliveredst unto me five talents : 
behold, I have gained besides them five talents more. His Lord 
said unto him, Well done thou good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Here you see that a life that is wholly intent upon the im- 
provement of the talents that is wholly devoted unto God, is a 
state of happiness, prosperous labours, and glorious success. 
Here are not, as in the former case, any uneasy passions, mur- 
murings, vain fears, and fruitless labours. The man is not toil- 
jing, and digging in the earth for no end or advantage; but 
his pious labours prosper in his hands, his happiness in- 
creases upon him, the blessing of five becomes the blessing of 
ten talents ; and he is received with a Well done good and Shee 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

Now as the case of these men in the parable left nothing else 
to their choice, but either to be. happy in using their gifts to the 
glory of the Lord, or miserable by using them according to their 
own humours and fancies ; so the state of Christianity leaves us 
no other choice. 

All that we have, all that we are, all that we enjoy, are only 
so many talents from God: if we use them to the ends of a 
pious and holy life, our five talents will become ten, and our 
labours will carry us into the joy of our Lord; but if we abuse 
them to the gratification of our own passions, sacrificing the 
gifts of God to our own pride and vanity, we shall live here in 
vain labours and foolish anxieties, shunning religion as a me- 
lancholy thing, accusing our Lord as a hard master, and then 
fall into everlasting misery. 

We may for awhile amuse ourselves with names, and sound 
and shadows: of happiness; we may talk of this or that great- 
ness and dignity; but if we desire réal happiness, we have no 
other possible way to it, but by improving our talents, by so 
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holily and piously using the powers and faculties of men in this 
present state, that we may be happy and glorious in the: powers’ 
and faculties of angels in the world to come. 

How ignorant therefore are they of the nature of rellgiol of 
the nature of man, and the nature of God, who think a life of 
strict piety and devotion to God, to be-a-dull and uncomfortable 
state ; when it is so plain and certain, that there i is neither com- 
fort or joy to be found in any thing else? is 


CHAPTER XII. 


The happiness of a- life wholly devoted to God, farther proved, from 

_ the vanity, the sensuality, and the ridiculous, poor enjoyments, 
which they are forced to take up with, who live according to their 
own humours. - This represented in various characters. 


We may still see more of the happiness of a life devoted unto: 

God, by considering the poor contrivances for happiness, and 
the contemptible ways of life, which they are thrown into, who- 
are not under the directions of a strict piety, but seeking after: 
happiness by other methods. 
__ If one looks at their lives, who live by no rule but their own 
humours and fancies; if one sees but what it is, which they call 
joy, and greatness, and happiness ; if one sees how they rejoice 
and repent, change and fly from one delusion to another; one shall 
find great reason to rejoice, that God hath appointed a straight 
and narrow way that leadeth unto life, and that we are not. left: 
to the folly of our own minds, or forced to take up with such 
shadows of joy and happiness, as the weakness and folly of the 
world has invented. I say invented, because those things which 
make up the joy and happiness of this world, are mere inven-. 
tions, which have no foundation in nature and reason, are no 
way the proper good or happiness of man, no way perfect either 
in his body, or his mind, or carry him to his true end.. 

As for instance, witen: aman proposes to be happy in ways of 
ambition, by raising himself to some imaginary heights above: 
ether people ;. this is truly an invention of happiness which has: 
no foundation in nature, but is as mere a cheat of our own. 
making, as if a man should intend to make himself. happy by 
slimbing up a ladder. 

If a woman seeks for happiness from fine colours or spots upon 
her face,, from jewels and rich clothes, this is as- merely an in~ 
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vention of happiness, as contrary to nature and reason, as if she 
should propose to make herself happy, by painting a post, and 
putting the same finery upon it. It is in this respect that [ call 
these joys and happiness of the world, mere inventions of happi- 
ness, because neither God, nor nature, nor reason hath appoint- 
ed them as such; but whatever appears joyful, or great, or happy 
in them, is entirely created or invented by. the blindness and 
vanity of our own minds. 

And it is on these inventions of happiness that I cae you 
to cast your eye, that you may thence learn, how great a good 
religion is, which delivers you from such a multitude of follies 
and vain pursuits, as are the torment and vexation of minds that 
wander from their true happiness in God. 
~ Look at Flatus, and learn how miserable they are, who are lett 
to the folly of their own passions. 

-Flatus is rich and in health, yet always uneasy, and always 
searching after happiness. Every time you visit him, you find 
some new project in his head ; he is eager upon it, as something 

‘that is more worth his while, and will do more for him, than any 
thing that is already past. Every new thing so seizes him, that 
if you was to take him from it, he would think himself quite un- 
done. His sanguine temper, and strong passions, promise him 
so much happiness in every thing, that he is always cheated, 
and is satisfied with nothing. ; 

At his first setting out’in life, fine clothes were his delight, 
his inquiry was only after the best tailors and peruke-makers, 
and he had no thoughts of excelling in any thing but dress. He 
spared no expense, but carried every nicety to its greatest height. 
But this happiness not answering his expectations, he left off his 
brocades, put on a plain coat, railed at fops and beaux, and gave 
himself up to gaming with great eagerness. 

This new pleasure satisfied him for some time, he envied no 
other way of life. But being by the fate of play drawn into a 
duel, where he narrowly escaped his death, he left off the dice, 
and sought for happiness no longer amongst the gamesters. ; 

The next thing that seized his wandering imagination, was 
the diversions of the town: and for more than a twelvemonth, 
you heard him talk of nothing but ladies, drawing-rooms, births 
nights, plays, balls, and assemblies. But growing sick of these, 
he had reeourse to hard drinking. Here he had many a merry 
night, and met with stronger joys than any he had felt before. 
Here he had thoughts of setting up his staff; and looking out no 
farther; but unluckily falling into a fever, he grew angry at all 
strong liquors, and took his leave of the happiness of. being 
drunk. 

The next attempt after happiness carried him into the field; 
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for two or three years nothing was so happy as hunting; he en- 
tered upon it with all his soul, and leaped more hedges and 
ditches than had ever been known in so short a time. You never 
saw him but in a green coat; he was the envy of all who blew 
the horn, and always spoke to his dogs in great propriety of lan- 
guage. If you meet him at home in a bad day, you would hear 
him blow his horn, and be entertained with the surprising acci- 
dents of the last noble chase. No sooner had Flatus outdone all. 
the world in the breed and education of his dogs, built new ken- 
nels, new stables, and bought a new hunting-seat, but he imme- 
diately got sight of another happiness, hated the senseless noise 
and hurry of hunting, gave away his dogs, and was for some 
time after deep in the pleasures of building. a: 

Now he invents new kind of dove-cotes, and has such contri- 
vances in his barns and stables, as were never seen before: he 
wonders at the dullness of the old builders, is wholly bent upon 
the improvement of architecture, and will hardly hang a door in 
the ordinary way. He tells his friends, that he never was so de- 
lighted in any thing in his life; that he has more happiness 
amongst his brick and mortar, than ever he had at court; and © 
that he is contriving how to have some little matter to do that 
way as long as he lives. 

The next year he leaves his house unfinished, complains to 
every body of masons and carpenters, and devotes himself wholly 
to the happiness of riding about. After this, you can never see 
him but on horse-back, and so highly delighted with this new 
way of life, that he would tell you, give him but his horse and a 
elean country to ride in, and you might take all the rest to your- 
self. A variety of new saddies and bridles, and a great change 
of horses, added much to the pleasure of this new way of life. 
But however, having after some time tired both himself and_his 
horses, the happiest thing he could think of next, was to go 
abroad and visit foreign countries; and there indeed happiness 
exceeded his imagination, and he was only uneasy that he had 
begun so fine a hfe no sooner. ‘Fhe next month he returned 
home, unable to bear any longer the impertinence of foreigners. 

After this, he was a great student for one whole year; he was 
up early and late at his Italian grammar, that he might have the 
happiness of understanding the opera, whenever he should hear 
one, and not be like those unreasonable people, that are pleased 
with they don’t know what. ; 

Flatus is very ill-natured, or otherwise, just as his affairs hap- 
pen to be when you visit him; if you find him when some pro- 
ject is almost worn out, you will find a peevish ill-bred man; 
but if you had seen him just as he entered upon his riding regi~ 
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men, or begun to excel in sounding of the horn, you had been 
saluted with great civility. 

Flatus is now at a full stand, and is doing what he never did 
in his life before, he is reasoning and reflecting with himself. 
He loses several days, in considering which of his cast-off ways 
of life he should try again. 

But here a new project comes in to his relief. He is now 

living upon herbs, and running about the country, to get himself 
into as good wind as any running footman in the kingdom. — 
_ I have been thus circumstantial in so many foolish particulars 
of this kind, because I hope, that every particular folly that you 
see here, will naturally turn itself into an argument for the wis- 
dom and happiness of a religious life. 

If I could lay before you a particular account of all the cir- 
cumstances of terror and distress, that daily attend a life at sea, 
the more particular I was in the account, the more I should 
make you feel and rejoice in the happiness of living upon the 
Jand. 

In like manner, the more I enumerate the follies, anxieties, 
delusions, and restless desires which go through every part of a 
life devoted to human passions, and worldly enjoyments, the 
more you must be affected with that peace, and rest, and solid 
content which religion gives to the souls of men. 

If you had but just cast your eye upon a madman, ora fool, it 
perhaps signifies little or nothing to you; but if you was to at- 
tend them for some days, and observe the lamentable madness 
and stupidity of all their actions, this would be an affecting sight, 
and would make you often bless yourselves for the enjoyment of 
your reason and sense. 

Just so, if you are only told in the gross, of the folly and mad- 
ness of a life devoted to the world, it makes little or no impres- 
sion upon you ; but if you are shown how such people live every 
day ; if you see the continual folly and madness of all their par- 
ticular actions and designs, this would be an affecting sight, 
and make you bless God, for having given you a greater napPtG 
ness to aspire after. 

So that characters of this kind, the more folly and ridicule 
they have in them, provided that they be but natural, are most: 
useful to correct our minds; and therefore are no hots more 
proper than in books of devotion, and practical piety. And as 
in several cases we best learn the nature of things, by looking: 
at that which is contrary to them; so perhaps we best apprehend 
the excellency of wisdom, by contemplating the wild extrava-. 
gances of folly. 

I shall therefore continue this method a little farther, and en- 
deayour to recommend. the happiness. of. piety to you, by show. 
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ing you, in sume other instances, how miserably and poorly they 
live, who live without it. 
_ But you will perhaps say, that the ridiculous, restless life of 
Flatus, is not the common state of those who resign themselves 
up to live by their own humours, and neglect the strict rules of 
religion; and that therefore it is not so great an argument of 
the happiness of a religious life, as I would make it. 

I answer, that I am afraid it is one of the most general cha- 
racters in life; and that few people can réad it, without seeing 
something in it that belongs to themselves. For where shall we 
find that wise and happy man, who has not been eagerly pursu- 
ing different appearances of happiness, sometimes thinking it 
was here, and sometimes there? 

And if people were to divide their lives into particular stages, 
and ask themselves what they were pursuing, or what it was 
which they had chiefly in view, when they were twenty years 
aid, what at twenty-five, what at thirty, what at forty, what at 
ifty, and so on, till they were brought to their last bed, numbers 
of people would find, that they had liked and disliked, and pur- 
sued as many different appearances of happiness, as are to be 
seen in the life of Flatus. : 

And thus it must necessarily be more or less with all those 
who propose any other happiness, than that which arises from a 
trict and regular piety. hie 
_ But secondly, Let it be granted, that the generality of people 
ire not such restless, fickle tempers as Flatus; the difference 
hen is only this, Flatus is continually changing and trying 
jomething new, but others are content with some one state; 
hey do not leave gaming, and then fall to hunting. But they 
lave so much steadiness in their tempers, that some seek after 
10 other happiness, but that of heaping up riches; others grow 
id in the sports of the field; others are content to drink them- 
elves to death, without the least inquiry after any other happi- 
1eSS. 

Now is there any thing more happy or reasonable, in such a 
ife as this, than in the life of Flatus? Is it not as great and 
lesirable, as wise and happy, to be constantly changing frome 
me thing to another, as to be nothing else but a gatherer of mo- 
yey, a hunter, a gamester, or a drunkard, all your life? 

Shall religion be looked upon as a burden, as a dull and me- 
ancholy state, for calling men from such happiness as this, to 
ive according to the laws of God, to labour after the perfection 
f their nature, and prepare themselves for an endless state of 
oy and glory in the presence of God? ee 
But turn your eyes now another way, and let the trifling Joys, 
he gewgaw happiness of Feliciana, teach you how wise they 
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are, what delusion they escape, whose hearts and hopes are 
‘fixed upon a happiness in God. : “ 

If you were to live with Feliciana but one half year, you 
would ‘see all the happiness that she is to have as long as she 
lives. She has no more to come, but the poor repetition of that 
which could never have pleased once, but through a littleness 

‘of mind, and want of thought. 

She is again to be dressed fine, and keep her visiting day. 
She is again to change the colour of her clothes, again to have a 
new head-dress, and again put patches on her face. She is 
again to see who acts best at the play-house, and who sings 
finest at the opera. She is again to make ten visits in a day, 
and be ten times in a day trying to talk artfully, easily and po- 
litely about nothing. . 

She is to be again delighted with some new. fashion; and 

again angry at the change of some old one. She is to be again 
at cards, and gaming at midnight, and again in bed at noon. She 
is to be again pleased with hypocritical compliments, and again 
_ disturbed with imaginary affronts. She is to be again pleased 
with her good luck at gaming, and again tormented with the loss 
of her money. She is again to prepare herself for.a birth-night, 
and again see the town full of good company. She is again te 
hear the cabals and intrigues of the town, again to have secre 
intelligence of private amours, and early notice of marriages, 
quarrels, and partings. : 

If you see her come out of her chariot more briskly than 
usual, converse with more spirit, and seem fuller of joy than she 
was last week, it is because there is some surprising new dress 
or new diversion, just come to town. 

These are all the substantial and regular parts of Feliciana’s 
happiness: and she never knew a pleasant day in her life, but it 
was owing to some one, or more of these things. 

It is for this happiness, that she has always been deaf to the 
reasonings of religion, that her heart has been too gay and cheer. 
ful to consider what is right or wrong in regard to eternity; 01 
to listen to the sound of such dull words, as wisdom, piety, anc 
devotion. 

It is for fear of losing some of this happiness, that she dare: 
not meditate on the immortality of her soul, consider her rela 
tion to God, or turn her thoughts towards those joys, whicl 
makes saints and angels infinitely happy in the presence anc 
glory of God. ‘ 

But now let it here be observed, that as poor a round of happi 
ness as this appears, yet most women that avoid the restraints o 

~ religion for a gay life, must be content with very small parts o 
it. As they have not Feliciana’s fortune and figure in the world 
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@ they must give away the comforts of a pious life, fora very 
mall part of her happiness. , Ke: 
And if you look into the world, and observe the lives of those | 
vomen, whom no arguments can persuade to live wholly unto 
zod, in a wise and pious employment of themselves, you will 
ind most of them to be such, as lose all the comforts of religion, 
without gaining the tenth part of Feliciana’s happiness. They 
ire such as spend their time and fortunes only in mimicking the 
jleasures of richer people; and rather look and Jong after, than 
snjoy those delusions, which are only to be purchased by con- 
iderable fortunes. Re 
But if a woman of high birth, and great fortune, having read 
he gospel, should rather wish to be an under servant in some 
vious family, where wisdom, piety, and great devotion, directed 
ll the actions of every day; if she should rather wish this, than 
o live at the top of Feliciana’s happiness, I should think her 
1either mad, nor melancholy; but that she judged as rightly of 
he spirit of the gospel, as if she had rather wished to be poor 
Lazarus at the gate, than to be the rich man clothed in purple . 
ind fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day. 
But to proceed: Would you know what a happiness it is, to 
9e governed by the wisdom of religion, and be devoted to the 
oys and hopes of a pious life, look at the poor condition of Suc- 
us, whose greatest happiness, is a good night’s rest in bed, and 
} good meal when he is up. When he talks of happiness, it is 
ways in such expressions as shows you, that he has only his 
yed and his dinner in his thoughts. 
This regard to his meals and repose, makes Succus order all 
he rest of his time with relation to them. He will undertake 
10 business that may hurry his spirits, er break in upon his 
iours of eating and rest. If he reads, it shall only be for half 
in hour, because that is sufficient to amuse the spirits; and he — 
vill read something that may make him laugh, as rendering the 
ody fitter for its food and rest. Or if he has at any time a 
ind to indulge a grave thought, he always has recourse to a 
iseful treatise upon the ancient cookery. Succus is an enemy 
o all party matters, having made it an observation, that there 
s as good eating among the whigs as the tories. — 
He talks coolly and moderately upon all subjects, and is as 
earful of falling into a passion, as of catching cold; being very 
ositive, that they are both equally injurious to the stomach. If 
‘ou ever see him more hot than ordinary, it is upon some pro- 
joking occasion, when the dispute about cookery runs very high, 
r in the defence of some beloved dish, which has often made 
im happy. But he has been so long upon these subjects, 1s so 
yell acquainted with all that can be said on both sides, and has” 
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so often answered all objections, that he generally decides th 
matter with great gravity. 
Succus is very loyal, and as soon as ever he likes any wine 
he drinks the king’s health with all his heart.—Nothing coule 
_ put rebellious thoughts into his head, unless he should live t 
see a proclamation against eating of pheasant’s eggs. 

_ All the hours that are not devoted either to repose, or nour 
ishment, are looked upon by Succus as waste or spare time 
For this reason he lodges near a coffee-house and a tavern, tha 
when he rises in the morning, he may hear the news, and wher 
he parts at night, he may not have far to bed. In the mornin: 
you always see him in the same place in the coffee-room, and i 
he seems more attentively engaged than ordinary, it is becausé 
some criminal is broke out of Newgate, or some lady was robbec 
last night, but they cannot tell where. When he has learnec 

_ all that he can, he goes home to settle the matter with the bar 
ber’s boy, that comes to shave him. 

The next waste time that lies upon his hands, is from dinne: 
_to supper. And if melancholy thoughts ever come into his head 
‘it is at this time, when he is often left to himself for an hour o1 
_ More, and that after the greatest pleasure he knows is just over 
He is afraid to sleep, because he has heard it is not healthful a 
that time, so that he is forced to refuse so welcome a guest. 

But here he is soon relieved by a settled method of playing 
at cards, till it is time to think of some little nice matter fo: 
supper. 

After this, Succus takes his glass, talks of the excellency o 
the English constitution, and praises that minister the most, whe 
keeps the best table. 

On a Sunday night you may sometimes hear him condemning 
the iniquity ef the town rakes; and the bitterest thing that he 
says against them, is this, that he verily believes some of ther 
are so abandoned, as not to have a regular meal, or a sount 
night’s sleep in a week. 

At eleven, Succus bids all good night, and parts in grea 
friendship. He is presently in bed, and sleeps till it is time te 
go to the coffee-house next morning. ; 

If you was to live with Succus for a twelvemonth, this is al 
that you weuld see in his life, except a few curses and oath: 
that he uses as occasion offers. 

And now I cannot help making this reflection : 

That as I believe the most likely means in the world to in 
spire a person with true piety, was to have seen the example o 
some eminent professor of religion; so the next thing that is 
likely to fill one with the same zeal, is to see the folly, the base 
ness, the poor satisfactions of a life destitute of religion. A 
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the one exercises us to love and admire the wisdom and great- 
ness of religion, so the other may make us fearful of living with- . 
out it. 

For who can help blessing God for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory, when he sees what variety of folly they 
sink into, who live without it? Who would not heartily engage 
in all the labours and exercises of a pious life, be steadfast, 
immoveable, and always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
when he sees what dull sensuality, what poor views, what gross 
enjoyments. they are left to, who seek for happiness in other 
ways. : , 

So that whether we consider the greatness of religion, or the 
littleness of all other things, and the meanness of all other en- 
joyments, there is nothing to be found in the whole nature of 
things for a thoughtful mind to rest upon, but a happiness in the 
hopes of religion. 

Consider now with yourself how unreasonably it is pretended, 
that a life of strict piety must be a dull and anxious state? For 
can it with any reason be said, that the duties and restraints of 
religion must render our lives heavy and melancholy, when they 
only deprive us of such happiness, as has been here laid before 

ou? SO 
: Must it be tedious and tiresome to live in the continual exer 
cise of charity, devotion and temperance, to act wisely and virtu- 
ously, to do good to the utmost of your power, to imitate the di- 
vine perfections, and prepare yourself for the enjoyment of God ? 
Must it be dull and tiresome, to be delivered from blindness and 
vanity, from false hopes and vain fears, to improve in holiness, 
to feel the comforts of conscience in all your actions, to know 
that God is your friend, that all must work for your good, that 
neither life nor death, neither men nor devils can do you any 
harm; but that all your sufferings and doings, that are offered 
unto God, all your watchings and prayers, and labours of love 
and charity, all your improvements, are in a short time to be 
rewarded with everlasting glory in the presence of God; must 
such a state as this be dull and tiresome for want of such happi- 
ness as Flatus or Feliciana enjoys ?. 

Now if this cannot be said, then there is no happiness or: 
pleasure lost, by being strictly pious, nor has the devout man 
any thing to envy in any other state of life.—For all the art and 
sontrivance in the world, without religion, cannot make more 
of human life, or carry its happiness to any greater height, than 
Flatus or Feliciana have done. 

The finest wit, the greatest genius upon earth, if not govern. 
sd by religion must be as foolish, and low, and vain in his me- 
hods of happiness, as the poor Succus. 

; L 
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If you was to see a man dully endeavouring all his life to 
satisfy his thirst, by holding up one and the same empty cup to 
his mouth, you would certainly despise his ignorance. 

But if you should see others of brighter parts, and finer un- 
derstandings, ridiculing the dull satisfaction of one cup, and 
thinking to satisfy their own thirst by a variety of gilt and golden 
empty cups; would you think that these were ever the wiser, 
_ or happier, or better employed, for their finer parts? 

Now this is all the Mifierence that you can see in the happi- 
ness of this life. 

The dull and heavy soul may be content with one empty ap- 
pearance of happiness, and be continually trying to hold one 
and the same empty cup to his mouth all his Jife. But then, let 
the wit, the great scholar, the fine genius, the great statesman, 
the polite gentleman, lay all their heads together, and they can 
only show you more and various empty appearances of happi- 
ness; give them all the world into their hands, let them eut and 
carve as they please, they can only make a great variety of 
empty cups. 

So that if you do not think it hard to be deprived of the plea- 
sures of gluttony for the sake of religion, you have no reason to 
think it hard to be restrained from any other worldly pleasure. 
For search as deep, and look as far as you will, there is nothing 
here to be found, that is nobler or greater than high eating and 
drinking, unless you look for it in the wisdom and laws of reli- 

ion. 

And if all that is in the world, are only so many empty cups, 
what does it signify, which you take, or how many you take, or 
how many you have? 

If you would but use yourself to such meditations as these, to 
reflect upon the vanity of all orders of life without piety, to con- 
sider how all the ways of the world are so many different ways 
of error, blindness, and mistake, you would soon find your heart 
made wiser and better by it. These meditations would awaken 
your soul into a zealous desire of that solid happiness, which is 
only to be found in recourse to God. 

Examples of great piety are not new common in the vonay it 
may not be your happiness to live within sight of any, or to have 
your virtue inflamed by their light and fervour. But the misery 
and folly of worldly men is what meets your eyes in every place, 
and you need not look far to see, how poorly, how vainly men 
dream away their lives for want of religious wisdom. 

This is the reason that I have laid before you so many cha- 
racters of the vanity of a worldly life, to teach you to make a 
benefit of the corruption of the age, and that you may be made 
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wise, though not by the sight of what piety is, yet by seeing 
what misery and folly reigns, where piety is not. 

If you would turn your mind to such reflections as these, your 
Own observation would carry this instruction much farther, and 
all your conversation and acquaintance with the world, would 
be a daily conviction to you, of the necessity of seeking some 
greater happiness, than all the poor enjoyments this world can 
give. 

To meditate upon the perfection of the divine attributes, to’ 
contemplate the glories of heaven, to consider the joys of saints 
and angels living for ever in the brightness and glory of the 
divine presence; these are the meditations of souls advanced in 
piety, and not so suited to every capacity. 

But tosee and consider the emptiness and error of all worldly 
happiness ; to see the grossness of sensuality, the poorness of 
pride, the stupidity of covetousness, the vanity of dress, the 
delusion of honour, the blindness of our passions, the uncer- - 
tainty of our lives, and the shortness of all worldly projects ; 
these are meditations that are suited to all capacities, fitted to 
strike all minds; they require no depth of thought, no sublime 
speculation, but are forced upon us by all our senses, and taught 
us by almost every thing that we see and hear. 

This is that wisdom that crieth, and putteth forth her voice in 
the streets,* that standeth at all our doors, that appealeth to all 
our senses, teaching us in every thing and every where, by all 
that we see, and all that we hear, by births and burials, by sick- 
ness and health, by life and death, by pains and poverty, by 
misery and vanity, and by all the changes and chances of life ; 
that there is nothing else for man to look after, no other end in 
nature for him to drive at, but a happiness which is only to be 
found in the hopes and expectations of religion. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


That not only a life of vanity, or sensuality, but even the most regular 
kind of life, that is not governed by great devotion, sufficiently 
shows its miseres, its wants, and emptiness, to the eyes of all the 
world. This represented in various characters. 


Ir is a very remarkable saying of our Lord and Saviour to his 
disciples in these words: Blessed are your eyes for they see, and 
your ears for they hear. They teach us two things ; First, that 





* Prov. viii. 1. 
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the dullness and heaviness of men’s minds, with regard to spi- 
ritual matters, is so great, that it may justly be compared to the 
want of eyes and ears. be 

Secondly, that God has so filled every thing and every place 
with motives and arguments for a godly life, that they who are 
but so blessed, so happy as to use their eyes and their ears, must 
need be affected with them. 

Now, though this was in a more especial manner the case of 
those whose senses were witnesses of the life and miracles and 
doctrines of our blessed Lord; yet it is as truly the case of all 
Christians at this time. For the reasons of religion, the calls 
to piety are so written and engraved upon every thing, and 
present themselves so strongly and so constantly to all our 
senses in every thing that we meet; that they can only be disre- 
garded by eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. 

What greater motive to a religious ‘life, than the vanity, the 
poorness of all worldly enjoyments; and yet who can help see- 
ing and feeling this every day of his life? 

What greater call to look towards God, than the pains, the 
sickness, the crosses, and vexations of this life; and yet whose 
eyes and ears are not daily witnesses of them! | 

What miracles could more strongly appeal to our senses, or 
what message from heaven speak louder to us, than the daily 
dying and departure of our fellow-creatures does? 

So that the one thing needful, or the great end of life, is not 


~ left to be discovered by fine reasoning, and deep reflections ; but 


is pressed upon us in the plainest manner by the experience of 
all our senses, by every thing that we meet with in life. ‘ 

Let us but intend to see and hear, and then the whole 
world becomes a book of wisdom and instruction to us; all 
that is regular in the order of nature, all that is accidental in 
the course of things, all the mistakes and disappointments 
that happen to ourselves, all the miseries and errors that we 
see in other people, become so many plain lessons of ad- 
vice to us; teaching us with as much assurance as an angel 
from heaven, that we can no ways raise ourselves to any true 
happiness, but by turning all our thoughts, our wishes, and en- 
deavours, after the happiness of another life. 

dt is this right use of the world that I would Jead you into, by 
directing you to turn your eyes -upon every shape of hu- 
man folly, that you may thence draw fresh arguments and mo- 
tives of living to the best and greatest purposes of your crea- 
tion. 

And if you would but carry this intention about you, of profit. 
ing by the follies of the world, and of learning of the greatness 
of religion, from the littleness and vanity of every other way of 
life; if, Tsay, you would but carry this intention in your mind, 
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you would find every day, every place, and every person, a fresh 


proof of their wisdom, who choose to live wholly unto God. 


You would then often return home, the wiser, the better, and 
the more strengthened in religion, by every thing that has fallen 
in your way. ms 

_ Octavius is a learned, ingenious man, well versed in most 
parts of literature, and no stranger to any kingdom in Exrope.. 
The other day, being just recovered from a lingering fever, he 


took upon him to talk thus to his friends: . 


My glass, says he, is almost run out; and your eyes see how |” 


many marks of age and death I bear about me ; but I plainly feel 
myself sinking away faster than any standers by imagine. I 
fully believe, that one year more will conclude my reckoning. © 

The attention of his friends was much raised by such a decla- 
ration, expecting to hear something truly ‘excellent from so 
learned a man, who had but a year longer to live. When Octa- 
vius proceeded in this manner: for these reasons, says he, my 
friends, I have left off all taverns, the wine of those places is not 
zood enough for me in this decay of nature. I must now be nice 
n what I drink ; I can’t pretend to do as I have done; and there- 
fore | am resolved to furnish my own cellar with a little of the 
yery best, though it cost me ever so much. 

I must also tell you, my friends, that age forces a manto be 
yise in many other respects, and makes us change many of our 
ypinions and practices. 

- You know how much I have liked a large acquaintance: I 
iow condemn it as an error.. Three or four cheerful, divert- 
ng companions, is all that I now desire ; because I find that in 
ny present infirmities, if I am left alone, or to grave company, 
am not so easy to myself. 

A few days after Octavius had made this declaration to his 
riends, he relapsed into his former illness, was committed to a 
urse, who closed his eyes before his fresh parcel of wine 
ame in. 

Young Eugenius, who was present at this discourse, went 
ome a new man, with full resolutions of devoting himself 
yholly unto God. 

I never, says Eugenius, was so deeply affected with the wis- 
om and importance of religion, as when I saw how poorly and 
x3eanly the learned Octavius was to leave the world through the 
rant of it. 

How often had I envied his great learning, his skill in Jan- 
uage, his knowledge of antiquity, his address and fine manner 
f expressing himself upon all subjects! But when I saw how 
oorly it all ended, what was to be the last year of such a life, 
nd how foolishly the master of all these accomplishments was 

oo 
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- then foreed to talk, for want of being acquainted with the joys 
and expectations of piety; I was thoroughly convineed, that 
there was nothing to be envied or desired, but a life of: true 
piety: nor any thing so poor and comfortless, as a death with- 
out it. 

Now as the young Eugenius was thus edified and shdlvretod 
in the #resent case ; so if you are so happy as to have any thing 
of his thoughtful temper, you will meet with variety of instruc- 
tion of this kind; you will find that arguments for the wisdom 
and happiness of a strict piety, offer themselves in all ee: 
and appeal to all your senses in the plainest manner. 

You will find, that all the world preaches to an attentive mind ; 
and that if you have but ears to hear, almost every thing you 
meet, teaches you some lesson of wisdom. 

But now, if to these admonitions and instructions, which we 
receive from our senses, from an experience of the state of hu- 
man life; if to these we add the lights of religion, those great 

‘truths which the Son of God has taught us; it will then be as 
much past all doubt, that there is but one happiness for man, as 

_ that there is but one God. 

For since religion teaches us that our souls are immortal, that 
piety and devotion will carry them to an eternal enjoyment of 
God; and that carnal, worldly tempers will sink them into an 
everlasting misery with damned spirits, what gross nonesense 
and stupidity it is to give the name of joy and happiness to any 
thing but that whieh carries us to this joy and happiness in God ? 

Was all to die with our bodies, there might be some pretence 
for those different sorts of happiness, that are so much talked 
of: but since our all begins at the death of our bodies; since 
all men are to be immortal either in misery or happiness, in a 
world entirely different from this; since they are all hastening 
hence at all uncertainties, as fast as death can cut them down; 
some in sickness, some in health, some sleeping, some waking, 
some at midnight, others at cock-crowing, and all at hours that 
they know not of; is it not certain that no man can exceed an- 
ether in joy and happiness, but so far as he exceeds him in those 
virtues which fit him for a happier death ? 

Cognatus is a sober, regular clergyman, of good repute in the 
world, and well esteemed in his parish. All his parishioners say 
he is an honest man, and very notable at making a bargain. The 
farmers listen to him with great attention, when he talks of the 
properest time of selling corn. 

He has been for twenty years a diligent observer of markets, 
and has raised a considerable fortune by good management. 

-Cognatus is very orthodox, and full of esteem for our English 
_. Liturgy; and if he has not prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
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it is because his predecessor had not used the parish to any such 
custom. Fs) Sse ; : es 

As he cannot serve both his livings himself, so he makes it 
matter of conscience to keep a sober curate upon one of them, 
whom he hires to take care of all the souls in the parish, at as 
cheap a rate as any sober man can be procured. : 

_ Cognatus has been very prosperous all his time; but still he 
has had the uneasiness and vexations that they have, who are 
deep in worldly business. Taxes, losses, crosses, bad mort- 
gages, bad tenants, and the hardness of the times, are frequent 
subjects of his conversation; and a good or bad season has a 
great effect upon his spirits. 

Cognatus has no other end in growing rich, but that he may 
leave a considerable fortune to a niece, whom he has politely 
educated in expensive finery, by what he has saved out of the 
tythes of two livings. 

The neighbours look upon Cognatus as a happy clergyman, 
because they see him (as they call it) in good circumstances; 
and some of them intend to dedicate their own sons to the 
church, because they see how well it has succeeded with Cog- 
natus, whose father was but an ordinary man. 

But now if Cognatus when he first entered into holy orders, 
had perceived how absurd a thing it is to grow rich by the gos- 
pel: if he had proposed to himself the example of some primi- 
tive father; if he had had the piety of the great St. Austin in 
bis eye, who durst not enrich any of his-relations out of the re- 
venue of the church: if, instead of twenty years care to lay up 
treasures upon the earth, he had distributed the income of every 
year in the most Christian acts of charity and compassion. ae 

If, instead of tempting his niece to be proud, and providing 
her with such ornaments as the apostle forbids, he had clothed, 
comforted, and assisted numbers of widows, orphans, and dis- 
tressed, who were all to appear for him at the last day ; 

- If, instead of the cares and anxieties of bad bonds, trouble- 
some mortgages and ill bargains, he had had the constant com- 
fort of knowing that his treasure was securely laid up, where 
neither moth corrupteth, nor thieves break through and steal ; 
could it with any reason be said, that he had mistaken the spirit 
and dignity of his order, or lessened any of that happiness which 
is to be found in his sacred employments? 

If, instead of rejoicing in the happiness of a second living, he 
had thought it as unbecoming the office of a clergyman to traffic 
for gain in holy things, as to open a shop ; 

if he had thought it better to recommend some honest labour 
to his niece, than to support her in idleness by the labours of a 
curate; better that she should want fine clothes and a rich hus- 
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band, than the cures of souls should be farmed about, ae, bro« 
ther clergymen not suffered to live by those altars at which they. 
_ serve. If this had been the spirit of Cognatus, could it with any 

reason be said, that these rules of religion, this strictness of 
piety, had robbed Cognatus of any real happiness? Could it be 
said, that a life thus governed by the spirit of the gospel, must. 
be dull and melancholy, if compared to that of raising a foumens 
for a niece ? 

Now as this cannot be said in the present case, so in every 
other kind of life, if you enter into the particulars of it, you will 
find, that however easy and prosperous it may seem, yet you can- 
not add piety to any part of it, without adding so much of a bet- 

ter joy and happiness to it. 

Look now at that condition of life which ‘dtaws the envy of 
all eyes. | 

Negotius is a temperate honest man. He served his time un- 
der a master of great trade, but has by his own management 
made it a more considerable business than ever it was before. 
For thirty years last past, he has wrote fifty or sixty letters in a 
week, and is busy in corresponding with all parts of Europe. 

The general good of trade seems to Negotius to be the general - 
good of life; whomsoever he admires, whatever he commends 
er condemns, either in church or state, is admired, commended, 
er condemned, with some regard to trade. 

As money is continually pouring in upon him, so he often lets 
it go in various kinds of expense and generosity, and sometimes 
in ways of charity. 

_ Negotius.is always ready to join in any public contribution ; 
if a purse is making at any place where he happens to be, whether 
it be to buy a plate for a horse-race, or to redeem a prisoner out 
of jail, you are always sure of having something from him. 

He has given a fine ring of bells to a church in the country :. 
and there is much expectation that he will some time or other 
make a more beautiful front to the market-house, than has been 
seen in any place. For it is the generous spirit of Negotius to 
do nothing in a mean way. 

If you ask what it is that has secured Negotius from all scan- 
daluus vices, it is the same thing that has kept him from all 
strictness of devotion, it is his great business. He has always 
had too many important things in his head, his thoughts have 
been too much employed to “suffer him to fall either into any 
course of rakery, or to feel the necessity of an inward, solid 
piety. 3 

For this reason he hears of the pleasures of debauchery, and 
the pleasures of piety, with the same indifference; and has no- 

_ more desire of living in the one than in the other, ‘because nei~ | 
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ther of them consist with that turn of mind and multiplicity of 
business, which are his happiness. ; 

If Negotius was asked, what it is that he drives at in life? he 
would be as much ata bss for an answer, as if he was asked, 
what any other person is thinking of. For though he always 
seems to himself to know what he is doing, and has many things 
in his head, which are the motives of his actions; yet he cannot 
tell you of any one general end of life, that he has chosen with 
deliberation, as being truly worthy of all his labour and pains. 

He has several confused notions in his head, which have been 
2 long time there ; such as these, viz. That it is something great 
lo have more busitiess than other people, to have more dealings 
upon his hands than an hundred of the same profession ; to grow 
continually richer and richer, and to raise an immense fortune 
before he dies. The thing that seems to give Negotius the 
sreatest life and spirit, and to be most in his thoughts, is an ex- 
pectation that he shall die richer than any of his business ever 
did. 

‘The generality of people, when they think of happiness, think 
upon Negotius, in whose life every instance of happiness is sup- 
posed to meet; sober, prudent, rich, prosperous, generous, and 
sharitable. 

Let us now therefore look at this condition in | another but 
ruer light. 

Let it be supposed, that this same Negotius was a painful, 
laborious man, every day deep in variety of affairs; that he 
neither drank nor debauched, but was sober and regular in his 
yusiness. Let it be supposed that he grew old in this course of 
rading; and that the end and design of all this labour, and 
sare, and application to business, was only this, that he might 
lie possessed of more than a hundred thousand pairs of boots 
ind spurs, and as many great coats. 

Let it be supposed, that the sober part of the world say of him 
when he is dead, that he was a great and happy man, a thorough 

master of business, and had acquired a hundred thousand pairs of 
oots and spurs when he died. 

Now if this was really the case, I believe it would be 
eadily granted, that a life of such business was as poor and 
idiculous as any that can be invented. But it would puzzle 
ny one to show, that a man that has spent all his time and 
houghts in business and hurry, that he might die, as it is said, 
yorth a hundred thousand pounds, is any whit wiser than ee 
vho has taken the same pains to have as many pairs of boots 
nd spurs when he leaves the world. 

For if the temper and state of our souls be our whole sai ; 
f the only end of life be to die as. oe from sin, and as exalted 
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in virtue as we can; if naked as we came, so naked are we to re- 
turn, and to stand a trial before Christ, and his holy angels, for 
everlasting .happiness or misery ; what can it possibly signify 
what a man had, or had not, in this world? What can it signify 
what you call those things which a man has left behind him; 
whether you call them his, or any one’s else; whether you call 
them trees or fields, or birds and feathers; whether you call them 
an hundred thousand pounds, or a hundred thousand pairs of 
boots and spurs? I say, call them; for the things signify no 
’ more to him than the names. 

Now it is easy to see the folly of a life thus spent, to furnish 
aman with such a number of boots and spurs. But yet there 
needs no better faculty of seeing, no finer understanding, tosee 
the folly of a life spent in making a man a possessor of ten towns 
before he dies. 

For if when he has got all his towns, orall his boots, his soul 
is to go to his own place among separate spirits, and his hody be 
laid by in a coffin, till the last trumpet calls him to judgment; 
- where the inquiry will be, how humbly, how devoutly, how 
purely, how. meekly, how piously, how charitably, how hea- 
venly we have spoke, thought and acted, whilst we were in the 
body ; how can we say, that he who has wore out his lifein rais. 
ing a hundred thousand pounds, has acted wiser for himself, 
than he who has had the same care to procure a hundred thou. 
sand of any thing else? 

But farther: Let it now be supposed, that Negotius, when he 
first entered into business, happening to read the gospel with 
- attention, and eyes open, found that he had a much greater busi. 
ness upon his hands, than that to which he had served an ap. 
prenticeship: that there were things which belonged to man 
of much greater importance than all that our eyes can see; st 
glorious as to deserve all our thoughts ; so dangerous, as to neec 
all our care; and so certain, as never to deceive the faithfu 
labourer. 

Let it be supposed, that from reading this book, he had dis 
covered that his soul was more to him than his body ; that it wa: 
better to grow in the virtues of the soul, than to have a large 
body ora full purse ; that it was better to be fit for heaven, thar 
to have a variety of fine houses upon the earth; that it wai 
better to secure an everlasting happiness, than to have plenty o 
things which we cannot keep; better to live in habits of hu 
mility, piety, devotion, charity, and self-denial, than to die un 
prepared for judgment; better to be most Jike our Saviour, o 
some eminent saint, than to excel all the tradesmen in the worl 
in business and bulk of fortune. 

Let is be supposed, that Negotius believing keke things t 
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e true, entirely devoted himself to God at his first setting out 
1 the world, resolving to pursue his. business no farther than _ 
as consistent with great devotion, humility, and self-denial; 
nd for no other ends, but to provide himself with a sober sub- 
istence, and to do all the good that he could, to the souls and 
odies of his fellow-creatures. 

Let it therefore be supposed, that instead of the continual 
urry ‘of business, he was frequent in his retirements, and a 
irict observer of all the hours of prayer; that instead of restless 
esires after more riches, his soul had been full of the love of 
rod and heavenly affection, constantly watching against worldly 
smpers, and always aspiring after divine grace; that instead of 
orldly cares and contrivances, he was busy in fortifying his 
gu! against all approaches of sin; that instead of costly show 
nd expensive generosity of a splendid life, he loved and exer- 
ised all instances of humility ahd lowliness ; that instead of great 
eats and full tables, his house only furnished a sober refresh- 
1ent to those that wanted it. 

Let it be supposed, that his contentment kept him free from 
ll kinds of envy. That his piety made him thankful to God in | 
ll crosses and disappointments. That his charity kept him 
om being rich, by a continual distribution to all objects of 
ompassion.. 

Now had this been the Christian spirit of Negotius, can any 
ne say, that he had lost the true joy and happiness of life, by 
jus conforming to the spirit, and living up to the hopes of the 
ospel ? 

Can it be said, that a life made exemplary by such virtues 
s these, which keep heaven always in our sight, which both 
elight and exalt the soul here, and prepare it for the presence 
f God hereafter, must be poor and dull, if compared to that of 
eaping up riches, which can neither stay with us, nor we with 
1em 1 
It would be endless to multiply examples of this kind, to 
how you how little is lost, and how much is gained, by intro- 
ucing a strict and exact piety into every condition of human 
fe. ‘ 

I shall now, therefore, leave it to your own meditation, to 
arry this way of thinking farther, hoping that you are enough 
irected by what is here said, to convince yourself that a true 
nd exalted piety is so far from rendering any life dull and tire- 
yme, that it is the only joy and happiness of every condition in 
1e world. 
Imagine to yourself some person in a consumption, or any 
ther lingering distemper that was incurable. 

If you was to see such a man wholly intent upon doing every 
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thing in the spirit of religion, making the wisest use of all hi 
time, fortune and abilities; if he was for carrying every duty. o 
piety to its greatest height, and striving to have all the advan 
tage that could be had from the remainder of his life; if hi 
avoided all business, but such as was necessary; if he wa 
averse to all the follies and vanities of the world, had no tast 
for finery and show, but sought for all his comfort in the hope 
and expectations of religion; you would certainly commend hi 
prudence, you would say, that he had taken the right method t 
make himself as joyful and happy as any one can be in a stat 
of such infirmity. 

On the other hand, if you should see the same person, witl 
trembling hands, short breath, thin jaws, and hollow eyes wholl; 
intent upon business and bargains, as long as he could speak 
if you should see him pleased with fine clothes, when he coule 
scarce stand to be dressed, and laying out his money in horse: 
and dogs, rather than purchase the. prayers of the poor for hi: 
soul, which was so soon to be separated from his body, you woule 
certainly condemn him, as a weak, silly man. 

Now as it is easy to see the reasonableness, the wisdom anc 
happiness of a religious spirit in a consumptive man; so if yot 
pursue the same way of thinking, you will as easily perceive the 
same wisdom and happiness of a pious temper in every othe’ 
state of life. 

For how soon will every man that is in health, be in the state 
of him that is in a consumption? How soon will he want all the 
same comforts and satisfactions of religion, which every dying 
man wants? 

And if it be wise and happy to live piously, because we have 
net above a year to live, is it not being more wise, and making 
ourselves more happy, because we may have more years to come | 
If one year of piety before we die is so desirable, is not more 
years of piety much more desirable ? 

If a man had five fixed years to live, he could not possibly 
think at all, without intending to make the best use of them all 
When he saw his stay so short in this world, he must needs think 
that this was not a world for him; and when. he saw how neat 
he was to another world, that was eternal, he must surely think 
it very necessary to be very diligent in preparing himself for it. 

Now as reasonable as piety appears in such a circumstance of 
life, it is yet more reasonable in every circumstance of life, to 
every thinking man. 

For who but a madman can reckon that he has five years cer- 
tain to come? 

And if it be reasonable and necessary to deny our worldly 
tempers, and live wholly unto God, because we are certain that 
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ve are to die at the end of five years; surely it must be more 
easonable and necessary for us to live in the same spirit, be- 
yause we have no certainty that we shall live five weeks. _ 

_ Again: If we were to add twenty years to the five, which is 
n all probability more than will be added to the lives of many 
yeople who are at man’s estate; what a poor thing is this! how 
small a difference is there between five and twenty-five years! 

It is said, that a day is with God as a thousand years, and a 
housand years as one day ; because, in regard to his star a, 
his difference is as nothing. 

Now as we are all created to be eternal, to live in an piles 
succession of ages upon ages, where thousands, and millions of 
housands of years will have no proportion to our everlasting 
ife in God; so with regard to this eternal state, which is our 
eal state, twenty-five. years is as poot a pittance as twenty- five 
lays. 

Now we can never make any true jadement of time as it re- 
ates to us, without considering the true state of our duration. 
if we are temporary beings, then a little time may justly be 
valled a great deal in relation to us; but if we are eternal be- 
ngs, then the difference of a few years is as nothing. 

If we were to suppose three different sorts of rational beings, 

ll of different but fixed duration, one sort that lived certainly 
mly a month, the other a year, and the third a hundred years; 
_ Now if these things were to meet together, and talk about 
ime, they must talk in a very different. language; half an hour 
o those that were to live but a month, must be a very different 
hing, to what it is to those who are to live a hundred years. 

As therefore time is thus a different thing, with regard to the 
tate of those who enjoy it, so if we would know what time is 
vith regard to ourselves, we must consider our state. 

Now since our eternal state is as certainly ours, as our present 
tate ; since we are as certainly to live for ever, as we now live 
tt all; it is plain that we cannot judge ef the value of any par- 
icular time, as to us, but by comparing it to that eternal dura- 
ion for which we are created. 

If you would know what five years AERTS to a being that was 
o live a hundred, you must compare five to a hundred, and see 
vhat proportion it bears to it, and then you will judge right. 

So if you would know what twenty years signify to a son of 
Adam, you must compare it, not to a million of ages, but an 
ternal duration to which no number of millions bears any pro- 
yortion ; and then you will judge right by finding nothing. 

Consider theréfore this ; ; how would you condemn the folly of 
| man, who should lose his share of future glory, for the sake of 
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_ being rich, or great, or praised, or delighted in any y enjoyment, 
only one poor day before he was to die. 

But if the time wil] come, when a number of years min seem 
‘less to every one, than a day does now; what a condemnation 
must it then be, if eternal happiness should appear to be lost, 
for something less than the enjoyment of aday! 

Why does a day seem a trifle to us now? It is because we 
have years to set against it. It is the duration of years that 
makes it appear as nothing. ; 

What a trifle, therefore, must the years of a man’s age appear, 
when they are forced to be set against eternity, when there shall 
be nothing but eternity to compare them with. 

Now this will be the case of every man, as soon as he is out 
of the body ; he will be forced to forget the distinctions of days 
and years, and to measure time, not by the course of the sun, — 
but by setting it against eternity. 

- As the fixed stars, by reason of our being placed at such dis: 
tance from them, appear but as so many points; so when we are - 
placed in eternity, shall look back upon all time, it. will all ap- 
pear but as a’moment. 

Then a luxury, an indulgence, a prosperity, a greatness of 
fifty years, will seem to every one that looks back upon it, as 
the same poor.short enjoyment, as if he had been snatched away 
in his first sin. 

These few reflections upon time, are only to show how poorly 
they think, how miserably they judge, who are less careful of an ~ 
eternal state, because they may be at some years distance from 
it, than they would be, if they ee they were within a ad 
weeks of it. 
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Concerning that part of devotion which relates to times and hours of 
prayer. Of daily early prayer in the morning. How we are to im- 
prove our forms of prayer, and how to increase the spirit of Gorppiok 


Havine in the foregoing chapters shown the necessity 10 a 
devout spirit, or habit of mind in every part of our common life, 
in the discharge of all our business, in the use of all the gifts of 
God: I come now to consider that part of devotion, which re- 
lates to times and hours of prayer. 

I take it for granted, that every Christian, who is in health, : 
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‘is up early in the morning; for it is much more reasonable to 
suppose a person up early, because he is a Christian, than be- 
cause he is a labourer, or a tradesman, or aservant, or has business ~ 
that wants him. 

We naturally conceive some abhorrence of a man that’ is in 
bed, when he should be at his labour, or in his shop. We cannot 
tell ‘how to think any thing good of him, who is. such a slave to 
drowsiness, as to neglect his business for it. 

Let this therefore teach us to conceive, how odious we must — 
appear in the sight of Heaven, if we are in bed, shut up in sleep 
and darkness, when we should be praising God; and are such. 
slaves to drowsiness, as to neglect our devotions for it. 

For if he is to be blamed as a slothful drone, and rather 
‘chooses the lazy indulgence of sleep, than to perform his proper 
share of worldly business ; how much is he to be reproached, who 
had rather lie folded up ina bed, than be raising tp his heart to 
God in acts of praise and adoration. 

Prayer is the nearest approach to God, and the highest enjoy- 
ment of him, that we are capable of in this life. 

It is the noblest exercise of the soul, the most exalted use of 
our best faculties, and the highest estimation of the blessed in- | 
habitants of heaven. 

When our hearts are full of God, sending up holy desires to 
the throne of grace, we are then in our highest state, we are— 
upon the utmost heights of human greatness; we are not before 
kings and princes, but in the presence and audience of the Lord 
of all the world, and can be no higher, till death is swallowed 
up in glory. 

On the other hand, sleep is the poorest, dullest refreshment 
of the body, that is so far from being intended as an enjoyment, 

that we are forced to receive it either in a state of insensibility, 
or in the folly of dreams. 

Sleep is such a dull, stupid state of existence, that even 
amongst mere animals, we despise them most, which are most 
drowsy. He therefore who chooses to enlarge the slothful in- 

_ dulgence of sleep, rather than be early at his devotions to God, 
chooses the dullest refreshment of, the body, before the highest, 
noblest employment of the soul ; he chooses that state, which is 
a reproach to mere animals, rather than that exercise, which is 
the glory of angels. 

You will perhaps say, though you rise late, yet you are always 
careful of your devotions when you are up. 

- It may be so. But what then? Is it well done of you to rise 
late, because you pray when you are up? Is it pardonable to. 

waste a great part of the day in bed because some time after you 

_ say your prayers ? 
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It is as much your duty to rise to pray, as to pray when you 
_are risen. And if you are late at your prayers, you offer to God 
the prayers of an idle, slothful worshipper, that rises to prayers, 
as idle servants rise to their labour. 

Farther: If you fancy that you are careful of your devotions, 
when ‘you are up, though it be your custom to rise late, you de- 
~ ceive yourself; for you cannot perform your devotions as you 
ought. For he that cannot deny himself this drowsy indulgence, 
but must pass away good part of the morning in it, is no more 
prepared for prayer when he is up, than he is prepared for fast- 
ing, abstinence, or any other self-denial. He may indeed more 
easily read over a form of prayer, than he can perform these duties; 
but he is no more disposed to enter into the true spirit of prayer, 
than he is disposed to fasting. For sleep thus indulged, gives 
a softness and idleness to all our tempers, and makes us unable 
to relish any thing, but what suits with an idle state of mind, and 
gratifies our natural tempers as sleep does. So that a person that 
is a Slave to this idleness, isin the same temper when he is up; 
and though he is not asleep, yet he is under the effects of it; 
and every thing that is idle, indulgent, or sensual, pleases him 
for the same reason that sleep pleases him; and on the other 
hand, every thing that requires care, or trouble, or self-denial, is 
hateful to him, for the same reason that he hates to rise. He 
_ that places any happiness in this morning indulgence, would be 
glad to have all the day made happy in the same manner; though 
not with sleep, yet with such enjoyments as gratify and indulge 
the body in the same manner as sleep does; or, at least, with such 
as come as near to itas theycan. The remembrance of a warm 
bed is in his mind all the day, and he is glad when he is not one 
of those that sit starving in a church. 

Now you do not imagine that such a one can aiaty mortify. 
that body which he thus indulges: yet you might as well think 
this, as that he can truly perform his devotions; or live in such 
a drowsy state of indulgence, and yet relish the joys of a spi- 
ritual life. 

For surely no one will pretend to say, that he knows and feels 
the true happiness of prayer, who does not think it worth his 
while to be early at it. 

It is not possible in nature for an epicure to be truly aerate 5 
he must renounce this habit of sensuality, before he can relish 
the happiness of devotion. 

Now he that turns sleep into an idle indulgence, does as much 
to corrupt and disorder his soul, to make it a slave to bodily ap- 
petites, and keep it incapable of all devout and heavenly tem- 
pers, as he that turns the necessities of eating into a course of 
‘indulgence. 
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gluttony and intemperance ; but yet his course Na pease 
though it be not scandalous in the eyes of the world, nor such 
as torments his own conscience, is a great and constant hin- 
drance to his improvement in virtue ; it gives him eyes that see 
not, and ears that hear not; it creates a sensuality in the soul, 
increases the power of bodily passions, and makes him incapable 
of entering into the true spirit of religion: 

Now this is the case of those who waste their time in sleep ; 
it does not disorder their lives, or wound their consciences, as 
notorious acts of intemperance do; but like any other more mo- 
derate course of indulgence, it silently, and by smaller degrees, 
wears away the spirit of religion, and eg the soul into a state 
of dulness and sensuality. 

If you consider devotion only as a time of so much prayer, 
you may perhaps perform it, though you live in this daily indul- 
gence ; but if you consider it as astate of the heart, as a lively 
fervour of the soul, that is deeply affected with a sense of his 
own misery and infirmities, and desiring the spirit of God more 
than all things in the world, you will find that the spirit of in- 
dulgence, and the spirit of prayer, cannot subsist together. Mor- 
tification of all kinds, is the very life and soul of piety: but he 
that has not so small a degree of it, as to be able to be early at 
his prayers, can have no reason to think that he has taken up his 
cross, and is following Christ. 

What conquest has he got over himself? What right hand has 

he cut off? What trials is he prepared for? What sacrifice is he 
ready to offer unto God, who cannot be so cruel to himself, as to 
rise to prayer at. such fime as the drudging part of the world are 
content to rise to their labour? 
_ Some people will not scruple to tell you, that they indulge. 
themselves in sleep, because they have nothing to do; and that 
if they had either busifess or pleasure to rise to, they would not 
lose so much of their time in sleep. But such people must be 
told, that they mistake the matter; that they have a great deal 
of business to do; they have a hardened heart to change ; they 
have the whole spirit of religion to get. For surely, he that thinks 
devotion to be of less moment than business or pleasure ;_ er that 
he has nothing to do, because nothing but his prayers want him, 
may bé justly said to have the whole spirit of religion to seek. 

You must not therefore consider how small a crime it is to rise 
late, but you must consider how great a misery it is to want the 
spirit of religion ; to have a heart not rightly affected with prayer ; 
and to live in such softness and idlenegs, as gpekes you incapa- 
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ble of the most fandamental duties of : a truly Christian and spi- 
ritual life. 

This is the right way of judging at the crime of wasting great 
part of your time in bed. 

You must not consider the thing barely in itself, but what it 
proceeds from; what virtues it shows to be wanting ; what vices 
it naturally strengthens. For every habit of this kind discovers 
the state of the soul, and plainly shows the whole turn of your 
mind. : 
If our blessed Lord iit to pray early before day ; if he spent 
whole nights in prayer; if the devout Anna was day and night 
in the temple; if St. Paul and Silas at midnight sang praises 
unto God; if the primitive Christians, for several hundred 
years, beside their hours of prayer in the day-time, met publicly 
in the churches at midnight, to join in psalms and prayers, is it 
not certain that these practices showed the state of their hearts ? 
are they not so many plain proofs of the whole turn of their 
minds ? 

And if you live in a contrary state, wasting great part of every 
day in sleep, thinking any time soon enough to be at your 
prayers; is it not equally certain, that this practice as much 
shows the state of your heart, and the whole turn of your mind 7 

So that if this indulgence is your way of life, you have as 
much reason to believe yourself destitute of the true spirit of 
devotion, as you have to believe the apostles and saints of the 
primitive church were truly devout. For as their way of life * 
was a demonstration of their devotion, so a contrary way of life 
is as strong a proof of a want of devotion. 

When you read the Scriptures, you see a religion that is all life, © 
and spirit, and joy in God; that supposes our soul risen from earth-— 
ly desires, and bodily indulgences, to prepare for another body, — 
another world, and other enjoyments. You see Christians repre- 
sented as temples, of the Holy Ghost, as children of the day, as 

candidates for an eternal crown, as wate ful virgins, that have 
their lamps always burning in expectation of the bridegroom. 
But can he be thought to have this joy in God, this care of eter- 
nity, this watchful spirit, who has not zeal enough to rise to 
his prayers? 

When you look into the writings and lives of the first Chiise 
tians, you see the same spirtt that you see in the Scriptures. 
All is reality, life, and actien. ‘Watchings and prayers, self-~ 
denial and mortification, was the common business sf “thong 
lives. . 
From that time to this, there has been no person like. thes t: 
eminent for piety, who has not, like them, been eminent for ° 
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self-denial and mortification. This is the only royal way that 
leads to a kingdom. . ; sat 

_ But how far are you from this way of life, or rather how con- 
trary to it, if, instead of imitating their austerity and mortifica- 
tion, you cannot so much as renounce so poor an indulgence, as 
to be able to rise to your prayers? If self-denials and bodily. 
sufferings, if watchings and fastings, will be marks of glory at 
the day of judgment, where must we hide our heads, that — 
have slumbered away our time in sloth and softness? ee 

You perhaps now find some pretences to excuse yourself 
from that severity of fasting and self-denial, which the first 
Christians practised. You fancy that human nature is grown 
weaker, and that the difference of climates may make it not 
possible for you to observe their methods of self-denial and 
austerity, in these celder countries. 

But all this is but pretence ; for the change is not in the out- 
ward state of things, but in the inward state of our minds. 
When there is the same spirit in us, that there was in the apos- 
tles and primitive Christians, when we feel the weight of re- 
ligion, as they did; when we have their faith and hope, we shall 
take up our cross and deny ourselves, and live in such methods 
of mortification as they did. 

Had St. Paul lived in a cold country, had he had a constitu- 
tion made weak with a sickly stomach, and often infirmities, he 
would have done as he advised Timothy, he would have mixed 
a little wine with his water. 

But still he would have lived in a'state of self-denial and mor- 
tification. He would have given this same account of himself. 
“1 therefore so run, not as uncertainly, so fight I, not as-one that 
beateth the air; but I keep under my body and bring it into sub- 
jection, lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, 
{ myself should be a cast-away.” > 
» After all, let it now be supposed, that you imagine there is no 
necessity for you to be so sober and vigilant, so fearful of your- 
self, so watchful over your passions, so apprehensive of danger, 
so careful of your salvation, as the apostles were. Let it be sup- 
posed, that you imagine that you want less self-denial and mor- 
tification, to subdue your bodies, and purify your souls, than they 
wanted ; that you need not have your loins girt, and your lamps 
burning as they had, will you therefore live in a quite contrary 
state? Will you make your life as constant a course of softness 
and indulgence, as theits was of strictness and self-denial ? 

If, therefore, you should think that you have time sufficient, 
both for prayer and other duties, though you rise late; yet let 
me persuade you to rise early, as an instance of self-denial. It 
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is so small a one, that if you cannot comply with it, you have no 
reason to think yourself capable of any other. 

If I was to desire you not to study the gratification of your 
palate, in the niceties of meats and drink, I would not insist 
much upon the crime of wasting your money in such a way, 
though it be a great one; but I would desire you to renounce 
such a way of life, because it supports you in such a state of sen- 
suality and indulgence, as renders you incapable of relishing 
the most essential doctrines of religion. 

For the same reason, I do not insist much on the crime of 
wasting so much of your time in sleep, though it be a great one; 
but I desire you to renounce this indulgence, because it gives a 
softness and idleness to your soul; and is so contrary to that 
lively, zealous, watchful, self-denying spirit, which was not only 
the spirit of Christ and his apostles, the spirit of all the saints 
and martyrs which have ever been amongst men, but must be 
the spirit of all those who would not sink in the common cor- 
ruption of the world. 

Here therefore we must fix our Piinted against this practice ; 
we must blame it, not as having this or that particular evil, but as 
a general habit that extends itself through our whole spirit, and 
supports a state of mind that is wholly wrong. 

It is contrary to piety ; not as accidental slips and mistakes in 
life are contrary to it, but in such a manner, as an ill habit of 
body is contrary to health. 

On the other hand, if you was to rise early every morning, as 
an instance of calfdoniak as a method of renouncing indul- 
gence, as a means of redeeming your time, and fitting your 
spirit for prayer, you would find mighty advantages from it. 
This method, though it seems such a small circumstance of 
life, would in all prbability be a means of great piety. It would 
keep it constantly in your head, that softness and idleness were 
to be avoided, that self-denial was a part of Christianity. It 
would teach you to exercise power over yourself, and make 
you able by degrees to renounce other pleasures and tempers 
that war against the soul. 

This one rule would teach you to think of others; it would | 
dispose your mind to exactness, and be very likely to bring 
the remaining part of the day under rules of prudence and de-. 
votion., 

But above all, one certain benefit from this method you will 
be sure of having, it will best fit and prepare you for the re- 
ception of the Holy Spirit. When you thus begin the day in the 
spirit of renouncing sleep, because you are to renounce soft- 
ness, and redeem your time; this disposition, as it puts your 
heart into a good state, so it will procure the assistance of the 
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Holy Spirit; what is so planted and watered, will certainly 


have an increase from God. You will then speak from your 


heart, your soul will be awake, your prayers will refresh you 


like meat and drink, you will feel what you say, and begin to 
know what saints and holy men have meant, by fervours of 


devotion. 
He that is thus prepared for prayer, who rises with these dis 

positions, is in a very different state from him who has no rules 
of this kind: who rises by chance, as he happens to be weary 
of his bed, or is able to sleep no longer. If such an one prays 
only with his mouth; if his heart feels nothing of that which he 
says; if his prayers are only things of course ; if they are a life- 
less form of words, which he only repeats because they are soon 


said, there is nothing to be wondered at in all this: for such dis- 


positions are the natural effect of such a state of life. 

Hoping, therefore, that you are now enough convinced of the 
necessity of rising early to your prayers, I shall proceed to lay 
before youa method of daily prayer. 


I do not take upon me to prescribe to you the use of any par- 


ticular forms of prayer, but only to shew the necessity of pray- 
ing at such times, and in a such a manner. 

You will here find some helps, how to furnish yourself with 
such forms of prayer as shall be useful to you. - And if you are 
such a proficient in the spirit of devotion, that your heart is 
always ready to pray in its own language, in this case I press no 
necessity of borrowed forms. ; 

For though I think a form of prayer very necessary and expe- 
dient for public worship, yet if any one can find a better way of 
raising his heart unto God in private, than by prepared forms of 
prayer, I have nothing to object against it; my design being 
only to assist and direct such as stand in need of assistance. 

Thus much, I believe, is certain, that the generality of Chris- 
tians ought to use forms of prayer at all the regular times of 
prayer. It seems right for every one to begin with a form of 
prayer; and if, in the midst of devotions, he finds his heart 
ready to break forth into new and higher strains of devotion, he 
should -leave his form for a while, and follow those fervours of 
his heart, till it again wants the assistance of his useful petitions. 

This seems to be the true liberty of private devotion ; it should 
be under the direction of some form; but not so tied down to 
it, but that it may be free to take such new expressions, as its 
present fervours happen to furnish it with; which sometimes are 
more affecting, and carry the soul more powerfully to God, than 
any expressions that were ever used before. 

“All people who have ever made any reflections upon what 
passes in their own hearts, must know that they are mighty 
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changeable in regard to devotion. Sometimes our hearts are so 
awakened, have such strong apprehensions of the divine pre: 
sence, are so full of deep compunction for our sins, that we 
cannot confess them in any language, but that of tears. 

Sometimes the light of God’s countenance shines so bright 
upon us, we see so far into the invisible world, we are so affected 
with the wonders of the love and the goodness of God, that our 
hearts worship and adore in a language higher than that of words, 
and we fee] transports of devotion, which only can be felt. 

On the other hand, sometimes we are so sunk into our bodies, 
so dull and unaffected with that which concerns our souls, that 
‘our hearts are as much too low for our prayers; we cannot keep 
pace with our forms of confession, or feel half of that in our 
hearts, which we have in our mouths; we thank and praise God 
with forms of words, pa our hearts have little or no share in 
them. 

It is therefore highly necessary to provide against this incon- 
stancy of our hearts, by having at hand such forms of prayer, as 
may best suit us when our hearts are in their best state, and also 
be most likely to raise and stir them up, when they are sunk into 
dulness. For as words have a power of affecting our hearts on 
all occasions, as the same thing differently expressed has different 
effects upon our minds; so it is reasonable, that we should make 
this advantage of language, and provide ourselves with such 
forms of expressions, as are most likely to move and enliven our 
souls, and fill them with sentiments suitable to them. ~ 

The first thing that you are to do, when you are upon your 
knees, is to shut your eyes, and with a short silence let your soul 
' place itself in the presence of God; that is, you are to use this, 
or some other better method, to separate yourself from all com- 
mon thoughts, and make your heart as sensible as you can of the 
divine presence. * 

Now if this recollection of spirit is necessary, as who can say 
it is not? then how poorly must they perform their devotions, 
who are always in a hurry ; who begin them in haste, and hardly 
allow themselves time to repeat their very form, with any gra- 
vity or attention? ‘Fheirs is preperin saying prayers, instead of 
praying. 

To proceed: if you were to use ‘yourself (as far as you can) to 
pray always in the same place ; if you were to reserve that place 
for devotion, and not allow yourself to do any thing common in 
it; if you were never to be there yourself, but in times of devo- 
tion; if any little room (or if that cannot be) if any particular 
part of a room was thus used, this kind of consecration of it, as 
a place holy unto God, would have an effect upon your mind, and 
dispose you to such tempers, as would very much assist yout 
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devotion. For by having a place thus sacred in your room, it 


would in some measure resemble a chapel, or house of God. - 


This would dispose you to be always in the spirit of religion, 
when you were there; and fill you with wise and holy thoughts, 
when you were by yourself. Your own apartment would raise 
in your mind such sentiments as you have, when you stand near 
an altar; and you would be afraid of thinking or doing any thing 
that was foolish near that place, which is the place of prayer, and 
holy intercourse with God. 
When you begin your petitions, use such various expressions 
of the attributes of God, as may make you most sensible of the 


greatness and power of the divine nature. Ae 


_ Begin, therefore, in words like these: ‘“ O Being of all beings, 
Fountain of all light and glory, gracious Father of men and 
angels, whose universal spirit is every where present, giving 
life, and light, and joy, to all angels in heaven, and all creatures 
upon earth,” &c. - 

For these representations of the divine attributes, which show 

us in some degree the majesty and greatness of God, are an ex- 
cellent means of raising our hearts into lively acts of worship 
and adoration. 
_ What is the reason that most people are so much affected with 
this petition in the burial service of our Church: “ Yet, O Lord 
God most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and most merciful 
Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal death !” 
It is because the joining together so many great expressions, 
gives such a description of the greatness of the divine Majesty, 
as naturally affects every sensible mind. 

Although therefore prayer does not consist in fine words, or 
studied expressions; yet as words speak to the soul,.as they 
have a certain power of raising thoughts in the soul; so those 
words which speak of .God in the highest manner, which most 
fully express the power and presence of God, which raise 
thoughts in the soul most suitable to the greatness and provi: 
dence of God, are the most useful, and most edifying in our 
prayers. 


J 


_ When you direct any of your petitions to our blessed Lord, let 
it be in some expressions of this kind: ‘ O Saviour of the world, | 
God of God, Light of Light; thou who art the Brightness of thy | 
Father’s glory, and the express Image of his Person; thou who — 
art the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and End of all things: — 
thou who hast destroyed the power of the devil; thou who hast | 
overcome death; thou who art entered into the holy of holies; — 
who sittest at the right hand of the Father; who art high above’ 


ull thrones and principalities, who makest intercession for all the i 
world; thou who art the Judge of the quick and dead; thou ~ 
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who wilt speedily come down in thy Father’s glory, to reward 


all men according to their ‘works, be thou my light and my 


peace,” &c. 

For such representations, which describe so many characters 
of our Saviour’s nature and power, are not only proper acts of 
adoration, but will, if they are repeated with attention, fill our 
hearts with the highest fervours of true devotion. 

Again, if you ask any particular grace of our blessed Lord, let 
it be in some manner like this. 

“O holy Jesus, son of the most high God, thou who wast 
scourged at a pillar, stretched and nailed on a cross for the sins 
of the world, unite me to thy cross, and fill my soul with thy 
holy, humble, and suffering spirit. O Fountain of mercy, thou 
who didst save the thief upon the cross, save me from the guilt 


of a sinful life: thou who didst cast seven devils out of Mary 


Magdalene, cast out of my heart all evil thoughts, and wicked 
tempers. O giver of life, thou who didst raise Lazarus from the 
dead, raise up my soul from the death and darkness of sin. Thou 
who didst give to thy apostles power over unclean spirits, give 
me power over mine own heart. Thou who didst appear unto 
thy disciples. when the doors were shut, do thou appear to me 
in the secret apartment of my heart. Thou who didst cleanse 
the lepers, heal the sick, and give sight to the blind, cleanse 
my heart, heal the disorders of my soul, and fill me with heaven- 
ly light. ” 

Now, these kind of appeals have a double advantage; first, as 
they are so mnny proper acts of our faith, whereby we not only 
show our belief of the miracles of Christ, but turn them at the 
same time into so many instances of worship and adoration. 

Secondly, as: they strengthen and increase the faith of our 
prayers, by presenting to our mind so many instances of that 
power and goodness, which we call upon for our own assistance. 

For he who appeals to Christ, as casting out devils, and raising 
the dead, has then a powerful motive in his hand to pray earnest- 
ly, and depend faithfully upon his assistance. 

Again, in order to fill your prayers with excellent strains of 
devotion, it may be of use to you to observe this farther rule: 

When at any time, either in reading the Scripture or any hook 
of piety, you meet with a passage that more than ordinarily af- 
fects your mind, and seems as it were to give your heart a new 
motion towards God, you should try to turn it into the form of a 
petition, and then give it a place in your prayers. . 

By this means, you would be often improving your prayers, and 
storing yourself with proper forms of making the desires of your 
heart known unto God. 

At all the stated hours of prayer, it will be of great benefit to 
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you, to have something fixed, and something at liberty,.in your 
devotions. ‘va ve? 

You should have some fixed subject, which is constantly to be 
the chief matter of your prayer at that particular time; and yet 
have liberty to add such other petitions, as your condition may 
then require. 

For instance: as the morning is to you the beginning of new 
life; as God has then given you a new enjoyment of yourself, 
and a fresh entrance into the world, it is highly proper that your 
first devotions should be a praise and thanksgiving to God, as 
for a new creation; and that you should offer and devote body 
and soul, all that you are, and all that you have, to his service 
and glory. 

Receive therefore every day as a resurrection from death, as 
anew enjoyment of life; meet every rising sun with such sen- 
timents of God’s goodness, as if you had seen it, and all things, 
new created upon your account ; and under the sense of so great 
a blessing, let your joyful heart praise and magnify so good and 
glorious a Creator. 

Let therefore praise and thanksgiving, and oblation of yourself 
unto God, be always the fixed and certain subject of your first 
prayers in the morning; and then take the liberty of adding such 
other devotions, as the accidental difference of your state, or the 
accidental difference of your heart, shall then make most needful 
and expedient for you. 

For one of the greatest benefits of private devotion, consists in 
rightly adapting our prayers to these two conditions, the differ- 
ence of our state, and the difference of our hearts. 

By the difference of our state, is meant the difference of our 
external state or condition, as of sickness, health, pains, losses, 
disappointments, troubles, particular mercies, or judgments from 
God; all sorts of kindnesses, injuries, or reproaches from other 
people. 

Now as these are great parts of our state of life, as they make 
great difference in it, by continually changing; so our devotion 
will be made doubly beneficial to us, when it watches to receive 
and sanctify all these changes of our state, and turns them all 
into so'many occasions of a more particular application to God 
of such thanksgivings, such resignation, such petitions as our 
present state more especially requires. 

And he that makes every change in his state a reason of pre- 
senting unto God some particular petitions suitable to that 
change, will soon find, that he has taken an excellent means, not 
only of praying with fervour, but of living as he prays. 

The next condition to which we are always to adapt some 
part of our prayers, is the difference of our hearts; by which 
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is meant the different state of the tempers of our hearts, as of 


love, joy, peace, tranquillity; dulness and dryness of spirit, 


anxiety, discontent, motions of envy and ambition, dark and dis- 
consolate thoughts, resentments, fretfulness and peevish tempers. 
Now as these tempers, through the weakness of our nature, 


- will have their succession more or less, even in pious minds ; so 
- we should constantly make the present state of our heart, the 


reason of some particular application to God. 

_If we are in the delightful calm of sweet and easy passions, of 
love and j joy in God, we should then offer the grateful tribute of 
thanksgiving to God, for the possession of so much happiness, 
thankfully owning and acknowledging him as the bountiful Giver 
of it all. 

If, on the other hand, we feel ourselves laden with heavy pas- 
‘sions, with dulness of spirit, anxiety and uneasiness, we must 
then look up to God in acts of humility, confessing our unwor- 
thiness, opening our troubles to him, beseeching him in his good 
time to lessen the weight of our infirmities, and to deliver us 
from such passions as oppose the purity and perfection of our 
souls. 

Now by thus watching and attending to the present state of 
our hearts, and suiting some of our petitions exactly to their 
wants, we shall not only be well acquainted with the disorders 
of our souls, but also be well exercised in the method of curing 
them. 

By this prudent and wise application of our prayers, we shall 
get all the relief from them thatis possible; and the very change- 
ableness of our hearts, will prove a means of exercising a greater 
variety of holy tempers. 

Now by all that has here been said, you will easily perceive, 
that persons careful of the greatest benefit of prayer, ought to 
have a great share in the forming and composing their own de- 
votions. 

As to that part of their prayers, which is always fixed | to one 
certain subject, in that they may use the help of some forms com- 
posed by other persons; but in that part of their prayers, which 
they are always to suit to the present state of their life, and the 
present state of their heart—there they must let the sense of 
their own condition help them to such kinds of petitions, thanks- 
giving, or resignation, as their present state more especially 
requires. 


Happy are they, who have this business and employment upon 
their hands! 


And now, if people of leisure, whether men or women, who 


*~ are so much at a loss how to dispose of their time, who are forced 


‘into poor contrivances, idle visits, and ridiculous diversions, 
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merely to get rid of hours that hang heavily upon their hands; 
if such were to appoint some certain spaces of their time to the 
study of devotion, searching after all the means and helps to | 
attain a devout spirit; if they were to collect the best forms of 
devotion, to use themselves to transcribe the finest passages of 
Scripture prayers; if they were to.collect the devotions, confes- 
sions, petitions, praises, resignations, and thanksgivings, which 
are scattered up and down in the Psalms, and range them under 
proper heads, as so much proper fuel for the flame of their own 
devotion; if their minds were often thus employed, sometimes 
meditating upon them, sometimes getting them by heart, and 
making them as habitual as their own thoughts, how fervently 
would they pray, who came thus prepared to prayer. 

And how much better would it be, to make this benefit of 
leisure time, than to be dully and idly lost in the poor imperti- 
nences of a playing, visiting, wandering life! 

How much better would it be, to be thus furnished with 
hymns and anthems of the saints, and teach their souls to ascend 
to God, than to corrupt, bewilder and confound their hearts with 
the wild fancies, the lustful thoughts of lewd poets! 

Now though people of leisure seem called more particularly 
to this study of devotion, yet persons of much business or labour, 
must not think themselves excused from this or some better 
method of improving their devotion. — 

For the greater their business is, the more need they have of 
some such method as this, to prevent its power over their hearts ; 
to secure them from sinking into worldly tempers, and preserve 
a sense and taste of heavenly things in their minds. And a little 
time regularly and constantly employed to any one use or end, 
will-do great things, and produce mighty effects. 

And it is for want of considering devotion in this light, as 
something that is to be nursed and cherished with care, as some- 
thing that is to be made part of our business, that is to be im- 
proved with care and contrivance, by art, and method, and a di- 
ligent use of the best helps; it is for want of considering it in 
this light, that so many people are so little benefitted by it, and 
live and die strangers to that spirit of devotion, which, by a pru- 
dent use of proper means, they might have enjoyed in a high de- 

Tee. 
For though the spirit of devotion is the gift of God, and not 
attainable by any mere power of our own, yet it is mostly given, 
and never withheld, from those, who by a wise and diligent use 
of proper means, prepare themselves for the reception of it. 

And it is amazing to see how eagerly men employ their parts, 
their sagacity, time, study, application, and exercise; how all 

helps are called to their assistance, when any thing is intended 
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and desired in worldly matters; and how dull, negligent, and 


unimproved they are, how little they use their parts, sagacity, 


_and abilities, to raise and increase their devotion ! 


Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear apprehension. 
He is well advanced in age, and has made a great figure in busi- 
ness. Every part of trade and business that has fallen in his 
way, has had some improvement from him; and he is always 
contriving to carry every method of doing any thing well, to its 
greatest height. Mundanus aims at the greatest perfection in 
every thing. The soundness and strength of his mind, and his 
just way of thinking upon things, makes him intent upon remoy- 
ing all imperfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and errors in all the common 
methods, whether of trade, building, or improving land or manu- 
factures. The clearness and strength of his understanding, 
which he is constantly improving, by continual exercise in these 
matters, by often digesting his thoughts in writing, and trying 
every thing every way, has rendered him a great toaptey of most 
concerns in human life. 

Thus has Mundanus gone on increasing his Gorleie: and 
judgment as fast as his years came upon him. 

The one only thing which has not fallen under his improve- 
ment, nor received any benefit from his judicious mind, is his 
devotion : this is just in the same poor state it was, when he was 
only six years of age; and the old man prays now, in that little 
form of words, which his mother used to hear him repeat night 
and morning. 

Thus Mundanus, that hardly ever saw the poorest utensil, or 
ever took the meanest trifle into his hand, without considering 


how it might be made or used to better advantage, has gone all 


his life long praying in the same manner as when he was a child; 
without ever considering how much better or oftener he might 
pray ; without considering how improveable the spirit of devo- 
tion is, how many helps a wise and reasonable man may call to 
his assistance, and how necessary it is, that our prayers should 
be enlarged, varied, and suited to the particular state and condi- 
tion of our lives. 

If Mundanus sees.a book of devotion, he passes it by, as he 


does a spelling-book, because he remembers that he learned to 
pray so many years ago under his mother, when he learned to 


spell. 

Now how poor and pitiable is the conduct of this man of 
sense, who has so much judgment and understanding in every 
thing but that which is the whole wisdom of man? 

And how miserably do many people more or less imitate this 
conduct. 
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All which seems to be owing to a strange infatuated state of 
negligence, which keeps people from considering what devotiori 
is. For if they did but once proceed so far, as to reflect about 
it, or ask themselves any questions concerning it, they would 
soon see that the spirit of devotion was like any other sense or 
understanding, that is only to be improved by study, care, appli- 
cation, and the use of such means and helps, as are necessary to 
make a man a proficient in any art or science. 

Classicus is a man of learning, and well versed in all the best 
authors of antiquity. He has read them so much, that he has 
entered into their spirit, and can very ingeniously imitate the 
manner of any of them. All their thoughts are his thoughts, and > 
he can express himself in their language. He is so great a friend 
to this improvement of the mind, that if he lights on a young 
scholar, he never fails to advise him concerning his studies. 

- Classicus tells his young man, he must not think that he has 
done enough, when he has only learnt languages; but that he 
must be daily conversant with the best authors; read them 
again and again, catch their spirit by living with them, and that 
there is no other way of becoming like them, or of making him- 
self a man of taste and judgment. 

How wise might Classicus have been, and how much good 
might he have done in the world, if he had but thought as justly 
of devotion, as he does of learning! : “g 

He never, indeed, says any thing shocking or offensive. about 
devotion, because he never thinks or talks about it. It suffers 
nothing from him but neglect and disregard. 

The two testaments would not have had so much as a place 
amongst his books, but that they are both to be had in Greek. 

Classicus thinks that he sufficiently shows his regard for the 
holy Scripture, when he tells you that he has no other book of 
piety besides them. 

It is very well, Classicus, that you prefer the Bible to all other 

‘books of piety ; he has no judgment, that is not thus far of your 
opinion. 

But if you will have no other book of piety besides the Bible, 

because it is the best, how comes it, Classicus, that you do not 
content yourself with one of the best books amongst the Greeks 
and Romans? How comes it that you are so greedy and eager 
after all of them? How comes it that you think the knowledge 
of one is a necessary help to the knowledge of the other? How 
comes it that you are so earnest, so laborious, so expensive of 
time and your money to restore broken periods and scraps of the 
ancients? 

How comes it that you read so many commentators upon Ci- 
cero, Horace, and Homer, and not one upon the gospel? How 
N2 ; 
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‘comes it that your love of Cicero, and Ovid, makes you love. te 
read an author that writes like them; and yet your esteem for 
the gospel gives you no desire, nay prevents your reading such 
books as breathe the very spirit of the gospel? 

How comes it that you tell your yeung scholar, he must not 

content himself with barely understanding his authors, but must 
be continually reading them all, as the only means of entering 
into their spirit, and forming his own judgment according to 
them? 
. _ Why then must the Bible lie alone in your study? Is not the 
spirits of the saints, the piety of the holy followers of Jesus 
‘Christ, as good and necessary a means of entering into the spirit 
and taste of the gospel, as the reading of the ancients is of en- 
tering into the spirit of antiquity ? 

Is the spirit of poetry only to be got by much reading of Gate 
and orators? And is not the spirit “of devotion to be got in the 
same way, by frequent reading the holy thoughts, and pious 
strains of devout men? 

Is your young poet to search after every line that may give 
new wings to his fancy, or direct his imagination? And, is it 
not as reasonable for him, who desires to improve in the divine 
life, that is, in the love of heavenly things, to search after every 
strain of devotion, that may move, kindle, and inflame, the holy 
ardour of his soul. 

Do you advise your orator to translate the best orations, to 
commit much of them to memory, to be frequently exercising 
his talent in this manner, that habits of thinking and speaking 
justly may be formed in his mind? And is there not the same 
benefit and advantage to be made by books of devotion? Should 
not a man use them in the same way, that habits of devotion, and 
aspiring to God in holy thoughts, may be well formed in his 
soul? 

Now the reason why Classicus does not think and judge thus 
reasonably of devotion, is owing to his never thinking of it in 
any other manner, than as the repeating a form of words. It 
never in his life entered into his head, to think of devotion as a 
state of the heart, as an improvable talent of the mind, as a tem- 
per that is to grow and increase like our reason and judgement, 
and to be formed in us by such a regular diligent use of proper 

means, as are necessary to form any other wise habit of mind. - 

And it is for want of this, that he has been content all his life 
with the bare letter of prayer, and eagerly bent upon entering 
into the spirit of heathen poets and orators. 

And it is much to be lamented, that numbers of scholars are 
more or less chargeable with this excessive folly ; so negligent 
of improving their devotion, and so desirous of other poor accom- 
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plishments, as if they thought it a nobler talent, to be able to 


write an epigram in the turn of Martial, than to live, and think, 
and pray to God, in the spirit of St. Austin, 


And yet to correct this temper, and fill a man witha quite con-— 
trary spirit, there seems to be no more required, than the bare ~ 


belief of the truth of Christianity. 

And if you was to ask Mundanus and Classicus, or any man of 
business or learning, whether piety is not the highest perfection 
of man, or devotion the greatest attainment in the world, they must 
both be forced to answer in the affirmative, or else give up the 
truth of the gospel. 


For to set any accomplishment against devotion, or to think~ 


any thing, or all things in the world, bears any proportion to its 
excellency, is the same absurdity in a Christian, as it would be 
in a philosopher to prefer a meal’s meat, to the greatest improve- 
ment in knowledge. 

For as philosophy professes purely the search and inquiry after 
knowledge, so Christianity supposes, intends, desires and aims at 
nothing else, but the raising fallen man to a divine life, to such 
habits of holiness, such degrees of devotion, as may fit him to 
enter amongst the holy inhabitants of the kingdom of heaven. 

He that does not believe this of Christianity, may be reckoned 
an infidel ; and he that believes thus much, has faith enough to 
give him a right judgment of the value of things, to support him 


in asound mind, and enable him to conquer all the temptations 
_which the world shall lay in his way. ° 


To conclude thischapter. Devotion is nothing else but right 
apprehensions, and right affections towards God. 

All practices therefore that heighten and improve our true ap- 
prehensions of God; all ways of life that tend to nourish, raise, 
and fix our affections upon him, are to be reckoned so many helps 
and means to fill us with devotion. 

As prayer is the proper fuel of this holy fame, so we must use 


sall our care and contrivance to give prayer its full power; «s by 


alms, self-denial, frequent retirements, and holy readings, com- 
posing forms for ‘ourselves, or using the best we can get, adding 


length of time, and observing hours of prayer; changing, improv- 


ing, and suiting our devotions to the condition of our lives, and 


the state of our hearts. 


Those who have most leisure, seem more especially called to 
a more eminent observance of these holy rules of a devout life. 
And they, who by the necessity of their state, and not through 
their own choice, have but little time to employ thus, must make 


the best use of that little they have. 


For this is the certain way of making devotion niga a de- 


yout life. 
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: CHAPTER XV. 


Of chanting or singing of psalms in our private devotions. Of the ex- 
cellency and benefit of this kind of devotion. Of the great effects 
it hath upon our hearts. Of the means of performing it in the best 
manner. 


You have seen in the foregoing chapter what means and me- 
thods you are to use, to raise and improve your devotion. How 
-early you are to begin your prayers, and what is to be the subject 


_ of your first devotions in the morning. 


There is one thing still remaining, that you must be required 
to observe, not only as fit and proper to be done, but as such as 
cannot be neglected, without great prejudice to your devotions. 


_And that is, to begin all your prayers with a psalm. 


This is so right, is so beneficial to devotion, has so much effect 
upon our hearts, that it may be insisted upon as a common rule 
for all persons. 

I do not mean that you should read over a ‘ute but that you 
should chant or sing one of those psalms, which we commonly 
call the reading psalms. For singing is as much the proper use 
of a psalm, as devout supplication is the proper use of a form of 
prayer. And a psalm only read, is Bery much like a prayer that 
is only looked over. 

Now the method of chanting a psalm, such as is used in the 
colleges, in the universities, and in some churches, is such as all 
persons are capable of. The change of the voice in thus chant- 
ing of a psalm is so small and natural, that every body is able to 
do it, and yet sufficient to raise and keep up the gladness of our 
hearts. 

You are therefore to consider this chanting of a psalm, as a 
necessary beginning of your devotions, as something that is to 
awaken all that is good and holy within you, that is to call your 
spirits to their proper duty, to set you in your best posture to- 
wards heaven, and tune all the powers of your soul to worship 
and adoration. 

For there is nothing that so clears a way for your prayers, no- 
thing that so disperses dulness of heart, nothing that so purifies 
the soul from poor and little passions, nothing that so opens hea- 
ven, or carries your heart so near it, as these songs of praise. 

They create a sense and delight in God, they awaken holy de- 
sires, they teach you how to ask, and they prevail with God to 
give. They kindle an holy flame, they turn your heart into an 
altar, your prayers into incense, and carry them asa sweet smell- 
ing savour to the throne of Grace. 
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The difference between singing and reading a psalm, will 
easily be understood, if you consider the difference between 
reading and singing a common song that yeu like. Whilst you 
only read it, you only like it, and that is all; but as soon as yow 
sing it, then you enjoy it, you feel the delight of it, it has got 
hold of you, your passions keep pace with it, and you feel the 
same spirit within you, that there seems to be in the words. 

If you were to tell a person who has such a song, that he need 
not sing it, that it was sufficient to peruse it, he would wonder 
what you mean ; and would think you as absurd, as if you were 
to tell him, that he should only look at his food, to see whether 
it was good, but need not eat it; for a song of praise not sung, is 
very like any other good thing not made use of. ; 

You will perhaps say, that singing is a particular talent, that 
belongs only to particular people, and that you have neither voice 
nor ear to make any music. 

If any had said that singing is a general talent, and that peo- 
ple differ in that as they do in all other things, you had said 
something much truer. 

For how vastly do people differ in the talent of thinking, which 
is not only common to all men, but seem to be the very essence 
of human nature! How readily do some people reason upon every 
thing: and how hardly do others reason upon any thing! How 
clearly do some people discourse upon the most abstruse 
Matters, and how confusedly do others talk upon. the plainest 
subjects ! ‘ 

Yet no one desires to be excused from thought, or reason, or 
discourse, because he has not these talents as some people have 
them. But it is full as just, for a person to think himself ex- 
cused from thinking upon God, from reasoning about his duty to . 
him, or discoursing about the means of salvation, because he has 
not these talents in any fine degree; this is full as just, as for a 
person to think himself excused from singing the praises of God, 
because he has not a fine ear, or a musical voice. 

For as it is speaking, and not graceful speaking, that is a re- 
quired part of prayer; as it is bowing, and not genteel bowing, 
that is a proper part of adoration ; so it is singing, and not artful, 
fine singing, that is a required way of praising God. 

Ifa person was to forbear praying, because he had an odd tone 
in his voice; he would have as good an excuse as he has, that 
forbears from singing psalms, because he has but little manage- 
ment of his voice. And as a man’s speaking his prayers, though 
in an odd tone, may yet sufficiently answer all the ends of his 
own devotion; so a man’s singing of a psalm, though not ina 
very musical way, may yet sufficiently answer all the ends of re- 
joicing in and praising God. 
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Secondly : This objection might be of some weight, if you 
were desired to sing, to entertain other people; but is not to be 
admitted in the present case, where you are only required to 
sing the praises of God, as a part of your own private devotion. | 

If a person who has a very ill voice, and a bad way of speak- 
ing, was desired to be the mouth of a congregation, it would be 
a very proper excuse for him to say that he had not a voice, or a 
way of speaking that was proper for prayer. But he would be 
very absurd, if for the same reason he should neglect his own 
private devotions. 

Now this is exactly the case of singing psalms ; you may not 
have the talent of singing, so as to be able to entertain other 
people, and therefore it is reasonable to excuse yourself from it ; 
but if for that reason you should excuse yourself from this way 
of praising God, you would be guilty of a great absurdity: be- 
cause singing is no more required for the music that is made by 
it, than prayer is required for the fine words that it contains, but 
as if is the natural and proper expression of a heart rejoicing in 
God. 

Our blessed Saviour and his apostles sung an hymn, but it 
may reasonably be supposed, that they rather rejoiced in God, 
than made fine music. 

Do but so live, that your heart may truly rejoice in God, that 
it may feel itself affected with the praises of God, and then you 
will find, that this state of your heart, will neither want a voice, 
nor ear, to find a tune for a psalm. Every one at some time or 
other, finds himself able to sing in some degree ; there are some 
times and occasions of joy, that make all people ready to express 
their sense of it in some sort of harmony. The joy that they 
feel, forces them to let their voices have a part in it. 

He, therefore, that says he wants a voice, or an ear, to sing a 
psalm, mistakes the case: he wants that spirit that really re- 
joices in God ; the dulness is in his heart, and not in his ear; 
and when his heart feels a true joy in God, when it has a full 
relish of what is expressed in the psalms, he will find it very 
pleasant, to make the motions of his voice express the motions 
of his heart. 

Singing indeed, as it is improved into an art, as it signifies the 
running of the voice through such or such a compass of notes. 
and keeping time with a studied variety of changes, is not natu 
ral, nor the effect of any natural state of the mind; so in thi: 
sense, it is not common to all people, any more than those antic 
and invented motions, which make fine dancing, are common t¢ 
all people. 


But singing, as it signifies a motion of the voice suitable te 
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the motions of the heart, and the changing of its tone according 

to the meaning of the words which we utter, is as natural and’ 

common to all men, as it is to speak high when they threaten in 

meets or to speak low when they are dejected and ask for a par- 
on. : 

All men therefore are singers, in the same manner as all men 
think, speak, laugh, and lament. For singing is no more an in-— 
vention, than grief or joy are inventions. 

Every state of the heart naturally puts the body into some state 
that is suitable to it, and is proper to show it to other people. If 
a man is angry, or disdainful, no one need instruct him how to 
express these passions by the tone of his voice. The state of 
his heart disposes him to a proper use cf his voice. 

If there are but few singers of divine songs, if people want to 
be exhorted to this part of devotion; it is because there are but 
few whose hearts are raised to that height of piety, as to feel any 
motions of joy and delight in the praises of God. 

Imagine to yourself, that you had been with Moses when he 
was led through the Red Sea; that you had seen the waters di- 
vide themselves, and stand on an heap on both sides; that you 
had seen them held up till you had passed through, then let fall 
upon your enemies; do you think that you should then have 
wanted a voice or an ear to have sung with Moses, The Lord is 
my strength and my song, and he is become my salvation, &c.1 
I know, your own heart tells you, that all people must have been 
singers upon such an occasion. Let ‘this therefore teach you 
that it is the heart that tunes a voice to sing the praises of God ; 
and that if you cannot sing these same words now with joy, it is 
because you are so affected with the salvation of the world by 
Jesus Christ, as the Jews were, or you yourself would have been, 
with their deliverance at the Red Sea. 

. That it is the state of the heart that disposes us to rejoice in 
any particular kind of singing, may be easily proved from a va- 
riety of observations upon human nature. An old debauchee 
may, according to the language of the world, have neither voice 
nor ear, if you only sing a psalm, or a song, in praise of virtue 
to him; but yet if in some easy tune you sing something that 
celebrates his former debaucheries, he will then, though he has 
no teeth in his head, show you, that he has both a voice and an 
ear to join in such music. You then awaken his heart, and he 
as naturally sings to such words, as he laughs when he is pleased. 
And this will be the case in every song that touches the heart ; 
if you celebrate the ruling passion of any man’s heart, you put 
his voice in tune to join with you. 

_ Thus if you can find a man, whose ruling temper is devotion, 
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whose heart is full of God, his voice. will rejoice in those songs 
of praise, which glorify that God that is the joy of his heart, 
though he has neither voice nor ear for other music. Would you 
therefore delightfully perform this part of devotion, it is not so 

necessary to learn a tune, or practice pon notes, as to prepare 
your heart; for, as our blessed Lord saith, Out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, &c. so it is equally true, that out 
of the heart proceed holy joys, thanksgiving and praise. If you 
can once say with David, My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is 
jived; it will be very easy and natural to add, as he did, I will 
sing and give praise, &c. 

Thirdly: Let us now consider another reason for this kind of 
devotion. As singing is a natural effect of joy in the heart, so 
it has also a natural power of rendering the heart joyful. 

The soul and body are so united, that they have each of them 
power over one another in their actions. Certain thoughts and 
sentiments in the soul, produce such and such motions or actions 
in the body ; and on the other hand, certain motions and actions 
of the body, have the same power of raising such and such 
thoughts and sentiments in the soul. So that as singing is the 
natural effect of joy in the mind, so it is as truly a natural cause 
of raising joy in the mind. 

As devotion of the heart naturally breaks out into outward 
acts of prayer, so outward acts of prayer are natural means of 
raising the devotion of the heart. 

~ It is thus in all states and tempers of the mind ; as the inward 
state of the mind produces outward actions suitable to it, so 
those outward actions have the like power of raising an inward 
state of mind suitable to them. 

As anger produces angry words, so angry words increase anger. 

So that if we barely consider human nature, we shall find, 
that singing or chanting the psalms, is as proper and necessary 
to raise our hearts to delight in God, as prayer is proper and ne- 
cessary to excite in us the spirit of devotion. Every reason for 
one, is in all respects as strong a reason for the other. 

If therefore you would know the reason and necessity of sing- 
ing psalms, you must consider the reason and necessity of prais- 
ing and rejoicing in God; because singing of psalms is as much 
the true exercise and support of thanksgiving, as prayer is the 
true exercise and support of the spirit of devotion. And you 
may as well think, that you can be devout as you ought, without 
the use of prayer, as that you can rejoice in God as you ought, 
without the practice of singing psalms. Because this singing is 
as much the natural language of praise and thanksgiving, as 
prayer is the natural language of devotion. 

- The union of soul and body is not a mixture of their sub- 
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‘stances, as we see bodies united and mixed together, but con- 
‘Sists solely in the mutual power that they have of acting oH 
one another. 

If two persons were in such a state of dependance upon. ‘one 
another, that neither of them could act, or move, or think, or — 
feel, or suffer, or desire any thing, without putting the other into 
the same condition, one might properly say, that they were in a 
strict union, although their substances were not united together. 

Now this is the union of the soul and body ; the substance of 
‘the one cannot be mixed or united with the other; but they are 
held together in such a state of union, that all the actions and 
sufferings of the one, are at the same time the actions and 
sufferings of the other. The soul has no thought or passion, 
but the body is concerned in it; the body has no action or mo- 
tion, but what in some degree affects the soul. 

Now as it is the sole will of God that is the reason and cause 
of all the powers and effects which you see in the world; as the 
sun gives light and heat, not because it has any natural power 
of so doing; as it is fixed in a certain place, and other bodies 
move about if, not because it is in the nature of the sun to stand 
still, and in the nature of other bodies to move about it; but 
merely because it is the will of God, that they should be in such 
astate. As the eye is the organ or instrument of seeing, not 
because the skins, and coats, and humours of the eye, havea 
natural power of giving sight: as the ears are the organs or 
instruments of hearing, not because tlie make of the ear has any 
natural power over sounds, but merely because it is the will of 
God, that seeing and hearing should be thus received: so in like 
manner it is the sole will of God, and not the nature of a human 
soul or body, that is the cause of this union betwixt the soul and 
the body. - 

Now if you rightly apprehend this short account of the union 
of the soul and body, you will see a great dea] into the reason 
and necessity of all the outward parts of religion. 

_ This union of our souls and bodies is the reason both why we 
have so little and so much power over ourselves. It is owing to 
this union that we have so little power over our souls; for as 
we cannot prevent the effects of external objects upon our bodies; 
as we cannot command outward causes; so we cannot always 
command the inward state of our minds; because, as outward 
objects act upon our bodies without our leave, so our bodies act 
upon our minds by the laws of the union of the soul and the 
body: and thus you see it 1s owing to this union, that we have 
so little power over ourselves. 

On the other hand, it is owing to this union, that we have so 
much power over ourselves. Jor as our souls in a great mea- 
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sure depend upon our bodies; and as we ae ae | power over 
our bodies; as we epugend our outward actions, and oblige 
ourselves to such habits of life, as naturally produce habits in 
the soul; as we can mortify our bodies, and remove ourselves 
from objects that inflame our passions; so we have a great 
power over the inward state of our souls. Again, as we are 
masters of our outward actions; as we can force ourselves to 


outward acts ‘of reading, praying, singing, and the like; and as 


all these bodily actions have an effect upon the soul, as they 


naturally tend to form such and such tempers in our hearts; so 


by being masters of these outward, bodily actions, we have great 
power over the inward state of the heart. 

And thus it is owing to this union, that we have so much 
power over ourselves. | 

Now from this you may also see the necessity and benefit of 
singing psalms, and of all the outward acts of religion: for if 


the body has so much power over the soul, it is certain that all 
such bodily actions as affect the soul, are of great weight in re- 


ligion. Not as if there was any true worship or piety in the 
actions themselves, but because they are proper to raise and 


support that spirit, which is the true worship of God. 


Though therefore the seat of religion is in the heart, yet 
since our bodies have a power over our hearts, since outward 


actions both proceed from, and enter into the heart, it is plain, 


that outward actions havea great power over that religion which 
is seated in the heart. 
We are therefore as well to use outward helps, as ante me- 


ditation, in order to beget and fix habits of piety in our hearts. 


This doctrine may be easily carried too far; for by calling 
in too many outward means of worship, it may degenerate into 
superstition: as on the other hand, some have fallen into the 
contrary extreme. For because religion is justly placed in the 
heart, some have pursued that notion so far, as to. renounce 
vocal prayer, and other outward acts of worship, and have re- 
solved all religion into a quietism, or mystic intercourse with 
God in silence. 

Now these dre two extremes equally prejudicial to true reli- 
gion; and ought not to be objected either against internal or 
external worship. As you ought not to say, ; that I encourage 
that quietism, by placing religion in the heart ; so neither ought 
you to say that 1 encourage superstition, by showing the benefit 
of outward acts of worship. 

For since we are ncither all soul, nor all body ; seeing none 
of our actions are either separately ‘of the soul, or separately of 
the body; seeing we have no habits but. such as are produced 


by the actions both of our souls and bodies, it is certain, that if 
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we would arrive at habits of devotion, or delight in God, we 
Taust not only meditate and exercise our souls, but we must 
practice and exercise our bodies to all such outward actions, as 
are conformable to these inward tempers. 

If we would truly prostrate our souls before God, we must 
use our bodies to postures of lowliness. If we desire true fer- 
vour of devotion, we must make prayer the frequent labour of 
our lips. If we would banish all pride and passion from our 
heatts, we must force ourselves to all outward actions of patience 
and meekness. If we would feel motions of joy and delight in 
God, we must practice all the outward acts of it, and make our 
voices call upon our hearts. 

Now, therefore, you may plainly see the reason and necessity 
of singing of psalms; it is because outward actions are neces- 
sary to support inward tempers: and therefore the outward act 
of joy is necessary to raise and support the inward joy of the mind. 

If any people were to leave off prayer, because they seldom 
find the motions of their hearts answering the words which they 
speak, you would charge them with great absurdity. You would 
think it very reasonable, that they shall continue their prayers, — 
and be strict in observing all times of prayer, as the most likely 
means of removing the dulness and indevotion of their hearts. 

Now this is very much the case as to singing of psalms; people 
often sing without finding any inward joy suitable to the words 
which they speak; therefore they are careless of it, or wholly — 
neglect it; not considering that they act as absurdly, as he that — 
should neglect prayer, because his heart was not enough affected 
with it. For it is certain, that this singing is as much the na- 
tural means of raising motions of joy in the mind, as prayer is 
the natural means of raising devotion. 

I have been the longer upon this head, because of its great 
importance to true religion. For there is no state of mind so 
holy, so excellent, and so truly perfect as that of thankfulness to 
God; and consequently nothing is of more importance in reli- 
gion, than that which exercises and improves this habit of mind. 

A dull, uneasy, complaining spirit, which is sometimes the 
spirit of those that seem careful of religion, is yet of all tempers 
the most contrary to religion, for it disowns that God whieh it 
pretends to adore. For he sufficiently disowns God, who does 
not adore him as a being of infinite goodness, 

If a man does not believe that all the world is as God’s family, | 
where nothing happens by chance, but all is guided and directed 
by the care and providence of a being that is all love and good- 
ness to all his creatures; if a man do not believe this from his 

‘heart, he cannot be said truly to believe in God. And yet he 
that has this faith, hath faith enough to overcome the world, and 
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“always be thankful to God. For he that believes that every 
thing happens to him for the best, cannot possibly complain for 
the want of something that is better. cialis 

If therefore you live in murmurings and complaints, accusing 
all the accidents of life, it is not because you are a weak, infirm 
creature, but it is because you want the first principles of reli- 
gion, a right belief in God. For as thankfulness is an express 
acknowledgment of the goodness of God towards you, so repin- 
ings and complaints are as plain accusations of God’s want of 
goodness towards you. i 

On the other hand, would you know who is the greatest saint 
in the world? It is not he who prays most, or fasts most; it 1s 
not he who gives most alms, or is most eminent for temperance, 
chastity, or justice; but it is he who is always thankful to God, 
who wills every thing that God willeth, who receives every 
thing as an instance of God’s goodness, and has a heart always 

- ready to praise God for it. . 
_ All prayer and devotion, fastings and repentance, meditation 
and retirement, all sacraments and ordinances, are but so many 
means to render the soul thus divine and conformable to the will 
of God, and to fill it with thankfulness and praise for every thing 
that comes from God. This is the perfection of all virtues; 
and all virtues that do not tend to it, or proceed from it, are 
but so many false ornaments of a soul not converted unto God. 

You need not therefore now wonder, that I lay se much stress 


"upon singing a psalm at all your devotions, since you see it is to 


form your spirit to such joy and thankfulness to God, as is the 
highest perfection of a divine and holy life. 

~~“Tf any one would tell you the shortest, surest way to all hap- 
piness, and all perfection, he must tell you to make it a rule to 
yourself, to thank and praise God for every thing that happens 
to you. For it is certain that whatever seeming calamity hap- 
pens to you, if you thank and praise God for it, you turn it into 
a blessing. Could you therefore work miracles, you could do 
no more for yourself, than by this thankful spirit, for it heals 
with a word speaking, and turns all that it touches into happi- 
ness. 

If therefore you would be so true to your eternal interest, as 
to propose this thankfulness as the end of all your religion; if 
you would but settle it-in your mind, that this was the state that 
you was to aim at by all your devotions; you would then have 
something plain and visible to walk by in all your actions, you 
would then easily see the effect of your virtues, and might safely 
judge of your improvement in piety. For so far as you re- 
nounce all selfish tempers and motions of your own will, and 
seek for no other happiness, but in the thankful reception of 
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every thing that happens to you, so far you may be safely reck- 

ned to have advanced in piety. or 3 

__ And although this be the highest temper that you can aim at, 
though it be the noblest sacrifice that the greatest saint can of-. 
fer unto God, yet it is not tied to any time, or place, or great 
occasion, but is always in your power, and may be the exercise ~ 
of every day. For the common events of every day are suffi- — 
cient to discover and exercise this temper, and may plainly show 
you how far you are governed in all your: actions by this thank- 
ful spirit. 

_ And for this reason I exhort you to this method in your de- 
votion, that every day may be made a day of thanksgiving, and 
that the spirit of murmur and discontent may be unable to enter 
into the heart, which is so often employed in singing the praises 
of God. 

It may perhaps after all be objected, that although the great . 
benefit, and excellent effects of this practice are very. apparent, 
yet it seems not altogether so fit for private devotions; since it 
ean hardly be performed without making our devotions public to 
other people, and seems also liable to the charge of sounding a 
trumpet at our prayers. 

It is therefore answered, First, that great numbers of people 
have it in their power to be as private as they please ; such per- . 
sons therefore are excluded from this excuse, which, however it 
may be so to others, isnone tothem. ‘Therefore let such take 
the benefit of this excellent devotion. 

Secondly : Numbers of people are by the necessity of their 
state, as servants, apprentices, prisoners, and families in small 
houses; forced to be continually in the presence or sight.of some- 
body or other. 

Now are such persons to neglect their prayers, because they 
eannot pray without being seen? Are they not rather obliged 
to be more exact in them, that others may not be witnesses of 
their neglect, and so corrupted by their example ? 

Now what is here said of devotion, may surely be said of this 
chanting a psalm, which is only a part of devotion. 

The rule is.this ; Don’t pray that you may be seen of men, but 
if your confinement obliges you to be always in the sight of 
others, be more afraid of being seen to neglect, than of being 
seen to have recourse to prayer. 

Thirdly : The state of the matter is this. Either people can 
use such privacy in this practice, as to have no hearers, or they 
cannot. If they can, then this objection vanishes as to them: 
and if they cannot, they should consider their confinement, and 
the necessities of their state, as the confinement of a prison ; 
and then they have an excellent pattern to follow, they may 
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imitate St. Paul and Silas, who sang praises to God in prison, 


though we are expressly told, that the prisoners heard them. 
They therefore did not refrain from this kind of devotion for 
fear of being heard by others. If therefore any one is in the 
same necessity, either in prison or out of prison, what can he do 
better, than to follow this example? 

I cannot pass by this place of Scripture, without desiring the 


‘pious reader to observe how strongly we are here called upon to 


this use of psalms, and what a mighty recommendation of it, the 
practice of these two great saints is. 

{In this their great distress in prison, in chains, under the sore- 
ness of stripes, in the horror of night, the divinest, holiest thing 


they could do, was to sing praises unto God. 


And shall we, after this, need any exhortation to this holy 
practice? Shall we let the day pass without such thanksgivings 
as they would not neglect in the night? Shall a prison, chains 
and darkness, furnish them with songs of praise, and shall we 
have no singings in our closets? 

Further, let it also be observed, that while these two holy 
men were thus employed in the most exalted part of devotion, 
doing that on earth, which angels do in heaven, that The foun- 
dations of the prison were shaken, all the doors were opened, and 
every one’s hands were loosed. Acts xvi. 26. 

And shall we now ask for motives to this divine exercise, 
when, instead of arguments, we have here such miracles to con- 
vince us of this mighty power with God? 

Could God by a voice from heaven more expressly call us to 
these songs of praise, than by thus showing us, how RG hears, 
delivers, and rewards those that use them? 

But this by the way. I now return to the objection in hand: 
and answer, Fourthly : That the privacy of our prayers, is not 
‘destroyed by our having, but by our seeking witnesses of them. 

If therefore nobody hears you but those you cannot separate 
yourself from, you are as much in secret, and your Father who 
seeth in secret, will as truly reward your secrecy, as if you was 
seen by him alone: 

Fifthly: Private prayer as it is opposed to prayer in public, 
does not suppose that ne one is to have any witness of it. For 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
masters and servants, tutors and pupils, are to be witnesses to 
one another of such devotion, as may truly and properly be 
called private. It is far from being a duty to conceal such de- 
votion from such near relations. 

In all these cases, therefore, where such relations sometimes 
pray together in private, and sometimes apari_by themselves, the 
chanting of a psalm can have nothing objected against it. 
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Our blessed Lord commands us, when we fast, to _Anoint. our 
heads, and wash, our faces, that we appear not unto men to fast, 
but unto our Father who is in secret. 

But this only means, that we must not make public ostentation 
to the world of our fasting. : 
_ For if no one.was to fast in private, or could be said to fast in 
private, but he who had no witnesses of it, no one could keep a | 
private fast, but he who lived by himself: for every family must 
know who fast in it. Therefore, the privacy of fasting does not 
suppose such a privacy as excludes every body from knowing it, 
but such a privacy as does not seek to be known abroad. 

Cornelius, the devout centurion, of whom the Scripture saith, 
that he gave much, and prayed to God alway, saith unto St. Pe- 
ter, Four days ago, [ was fasting until this hour. Act x. 2. 

_ Now that this fasting was sufficiently private and acceptable 
to God, appears from the vision of an angel, with which the holy | 
man was blessed at that time. 

But that it was not so private,as to be entirely unknown to 
others, appears, as from the relation of it here, so from what is 
said in another place, that he called two of his household servants, ~ 
and a devout soldier of them that waited upon him continually. 
So that Cornelius in bis fasting was so far from being unknown te 
his family, that the soldiers and they of his household were made 
devout themselves, by continually waiting upon him, that is, by 
‘seeing and partaking of his good works. 

As therefore the privacy or excellency of fasting is not de- 
stroyed by being known to some particular persons, neither would 
the privacy or excellency of your devotions be hurt, though by 
chanting a psalm you should be heard by some of your family. 

The whole of the matter is this. A great part of the world 
an be as private as they please, therefore let them use this ex- 
cellent devotion between God and themselves. 

Another great part of the world must and ought to have wit- 
nesses of several of their devotions; let them therefore not ne- ~ 
glect the use of a psalm at such times as it ought to be known to 
those with whom they live, that they do not neglect their prayers. 
For surely, there can be no harm in being known to be singing | 
a psalm, at such times as it ought to be known that you are at 
your prayers. , , 

And if at other times you desire to be in such secrecy at your 
devotions, as to have nobody suspect it, and for that reason for- 
bear your psalm; I have nothing to object against it; provided, _ 
that at the known hours of prayer, you never omit this practice. 

For who would not be often doing that in the day, which St. 
Paul and Silas would not neglect in the middle of the night? 
And if, when yeu are thus singing, it should come into your head, 
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how the prison shaked, and the doors opened, when St. Paul 
sang, it would do your devotion no harm. 

Lastly : Seeing our imaginations have great power over our 
~ hearts, ial can mightily affect us with their representations, it 
- would be of great use to you, if at the beginning of your devo- 
' tions, you was to imagine to yourself some such representation, 
as might heat and warm your heart into a temper suitable to 

those prayers that you are then about to offer unto God. 

As thus; before you begin your psalm of praise and rejoicing 
in God, make this use of your imagination. 

Be still, and imagine to yourself, that you saw the heavens 
open, and the glorious choir of cherubim and seraphim about the 
throne of God. Imagine that you hear the music of those angelic 
voices that cease not day and night to sing the glories of him that 
is, and was, and is to come. 

Help your imaginations with such passages of Scripture as 
these. Rev. vii. 9. “I beheld, and lo, in heaven a great multi- 
tude which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. 

_ And they cried with a loud voice, Salvation to our God who sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 

“And all the angels stood round about the throne, and fell be- 
fore the throne on their faces, and worshipped God, saying, Amen : 
Blessing, and glory, and power, and strength, be unto God, for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

Think upon this, till your imagination has carried you above 
the clouds, till it has placed you amongst those heavenly beings, 
and made you long to bear a part in their eternal music. 

If you will but use yourself to this method, and let your imagi- 
nation dwell among such representations as these, you will soon 
find it an excellent means of raising the spirit of devotion within 
you. 

Always therefore begin your psalm or song of praise, with 
these imaginations; and at every verse of it, imagine yourself 
amongst those heavenly companions, that your voice is added to 

. theirs, and that angels join with you, and you with them; and 
that you with a poor and low voice, are singing that on earth, 
which they are singing in heaven. 

Again: Sometimes imagine that you had been one of those 
that joined with our blessed Saviour when he sung an hymn. 
Strive to imagine to yourself, with what majesty he looked ; faney 
that you had stood close by him, surrounded with his glory. 
‘Think how your heart would have been inflamed, what ecstasies 
of joy you would have then felt, when singing with the Son of 
God. Think again and again, with what joy and devotion you 
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would then have sung, had this been really your happystate, and 
what a punishment you should have thought it, to have been then - 
silent ; and let this teach you how to be affected with psalms and 
hymns of thanksgiving. = 

Again : Sometimes imagine to yourself, that you saw holy Da- 
vid with his hands upon his harp, and his eyes fixed upon heaven, 
calling with transport on the creation, sun and moon, light and. 
darkness, day and night, men and angels, to join with his raptur- — 
ous soul in praising the Lord of heaven. Sade 
' Dwell upon this imagination, till you think you are singing 
with this divine musician, and let such a companion teach you 
to exalt your heart unto God in the fcllowing psalm; which you 
may use constantly first in the morning. 

Psalm exlv. I will magnify thee, O God my King: I will 
praise thy name for ever and ever, &c. 

These following psalms, as the 34th, 96th, 103d, 111th, 146th, 
147th, are such as wonderfully set forth the glory of God: and 
therefore you may keep to any one of them at ‘any particular 
hour, as you like : or you may take the finest parts of any psalms, 
and so adding them together, may make them fitter for your own 
devotion. . 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Recommending devotion at nine o’clock in the morning, called in Serip- 
ture, the third hour of the day. The subject of these prayers, is 
humility. 


I am now come to another hour of prayer, which in Scripture 
ss called the third hour of the day; but according to our way of 
jumbering the hours, it is called the ninth hour of the morning. 

The devout Christian must at this time look upon himself as 
valled upon by God to renew his acts of prayer, and address him- 
elf again to the throne of grace. 

There is indeed no express command in Scripture to repeat 
yur devotions at this hour. But then it is to be considered also, 
hat neither is there an express command to begin and end the 
lay with prayer. So that if that be looked upon as a reason for 
leglecting devotion at this hour, it may as well be urged asa 
eason for neglecting devotion both at the beginning and end of 
he day. 

But if the practice of the saints in all ages of the world, if the 
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customs of the pious Jews and primitive Christians be of any 
force with us, we have authority enough to persuade us, to make 
this hour a constant season of devotion. 

The Scriptures show us how this hour was consastital to de- 
votion, both by Jews and Christians: so that if we desire to 
number ourselves amongst those whose hearts were devoted unto 
God, we must not let this hour pass, without presenting us to 
him in some solemnities of devotion. And beside this authority 
for this practice, the reasonableness of it is sufficient to invite 
us to the observance of it. 

For if you was up at a good time in the morning, your first 
devotions will have been at a proper distance from this hour: 
you will have been long enough at other business, to make it 
proper for you to return to this “greatest of all business, the raise 
ing your soul and affections unto God. 

But if you have risen so late, as to be hardly able to begin 
your first devotions at this hour, which is proper for your second, 
you may thence learn that the indulging yourself in the morn- 
ing sleep is no small matter; since it sets you so far back in 
your devotions, and robs you of those graces and blessings, which 
are obtained by frequent prayers. 

For if prayer has power with God, if it looses the bands of sin, 
if it purifies the soul, reforms our hearts, and draws down the 
aids of divine grace; how can that be reckoned a small matter, 
which robs us of an hour of prayer? 

Imagine yourself somewhere placed in the air, as a spectator 
of all that passes in the world ; and that you saw in one view, 
the devotions which all Christian people offer unto God every 
day. Imagine that you saw some piously dividing the day and 
night, as the primitive Christians did, and constant at all hours 
of devotion, singing psalms, and calling upon God, at all those 
times the saints and martyrs received their gifts and graces from 
God. 

Imagine that you saw others living without any rules, as to 
times and frequency of prayer, and only at their devotions soon- 
er or later, as sleep and Jaziness happens to permit them. 

Now if you was to see this, as God sees it, how do you sup- 
pose you should be affected with this sight? What judgment do 
you imagine you should pass upon these different sorts of peo- 
ple? Could you think, that those who were thus exact in thei 
rules of devotion, got nothing by their exactness? Could you 
think, that their prayers were received just in the same manner. 


_ and procured them no more blessings than theirs do, who prefer 


laziness and indulgence, to times and rules of devotion ? 
Could you take the one to be as true servants of God, as the 
other? Could you imagine, that those who were thus different ir 
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their lives, would find no difference in their states after death? 
Could you think it a matter of indifference, to which of these © 
people you were most like? 

If not, let it be now your eare to join petal to that number 
of devout people, to that society of saints, amongst: whom you | 
Jesire to be found, when you leave the world. 

And although the bare number and repetition of our prayers 
is of little value, yet since prayer rightly and attentively per- 
ormed, is the most natural meats of amending and purifying 
ur hearts ; since opportunity and frequency in prayer is as 
much pressed upon us by Scripture, as prayer itself, we may be — 
sure, that when we are frequent and importunate in our prayers, 
we are taking the best means of obtaining the highest benefits 
of a devout life. 

And on the other hand, they who through negligence, lazi- 
2ess, or any other indulgence, render themselves either unable, 
or uninclined to observe rules and hours of devotion, we may be 
sure, that they deprive themselves of those graces and blessings 
which an exact and fervent devotion procures from God. 

Now as this frequency of prayer is founded in the doctrines” 
of Scripture, and recommended to us by the practice of the true 
vorshippers of God; so we ought not to think ourselves excused 
rom it, but where we can show, that we are spending our time 
n such business, as is more acceptable to God, than these re- 
urns of prayer. 

Least of all must we imagine, that dulness, negligence, indul- 
rence, or diversions, can be any pardonable excuses for our not 
ybserving an exact and frequent method of devotion. 

If you are of a devout spirit, you will rejoice at these’ returns 
yf prayer, which keep your soul in an holy enjoyment of God; 
vhich change your passions into divine love, and fill your heart 
vith stronger joys and consolations, than you can possibly meet 

vith in any thing else. 

And if you are not of a devout spirit, then you are moreover 
bliged to this frequency of prayer, to train and exercise your 
1eart into a true sense and feeling of devotion. 

Now seeing the holy spirit of the Christian religion, and the 
xample of the saints of all ages, calls upon you thus to divide 
he day into hours of prayer; so it will be highly beneficial to 
ou, to make a right choice of those matters which are to be the 
ubject of your prayers, and to keep every hour of prayer appro- 
riated to some particular subject, which you may alter or en- 
arge, according to the state you are in requires. 

By this means, you will have an opportunity of being large 
nd particular in all the parts of any virtue or grace, which you 
hen make the subject of your prayers. And by asking for it in 
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all its parts, and making it the substance of a whole prayer once 
every day, you will soon find a mighty change in your heart. 
and that you cannot thus constantly pray for all the parts of any 
_ virtue every day of your life, and yet live the rest of the day con. 
trary to it. 

If a worldly-minded man was to pray every day against all the 
instances of a worldly temper; if he should make a Jarge de. 
scription of the temptations of covetousness, and desire God te 
assist him to reject them all, and to disappoint him in all hi: 
covetous designs, he would fil his conscience so much awaken. 
ed, that he would be forced either to forsake such prayers, or te 
forsake a worldly. life. 

‘The same will hold true; in any other instance. And if we 
; ab and have not, it is because we ask amiss.. Because we ask 

4p oald and general forms, such as only name the virtues without 
describing their particular parts, such as are not enough particu- 
lar to our condition, and therefore make no change in our hearts. 
Whereas when a man enumerates all the parts of any virtue in 
his prayers, his conscience is thereby awakened, and he is fright: 
ened at seeing how far short he is of it. And ‘this stirs him up 
to an ardour in devotion, when he sees how much he wants of 
that virtue which he is praying for. 

I have in the last chapter laid before-you the excellency of 
praise and thanksgiving, and recommended that as the subject 
of your first devotions in the morning. 

And because an humble state of soul is the very state of reli- 
gion, because humility is the life and soul of piety, the founda- 
tion and support of every virtue and good work, the best guard 
and security of all holy affections; I ‘shall recommend bumility 
to you, as highly proper to be made the constant subject of your 
devotions, at this third hour of the day ; earnestly desiring you 
to think no day safe, or likely. to end well, in which you have 
not thus early put yourself in this posture of humility, and called 
upon God to carry you through the day in the exercise of a meek 
and lowly spirit. 

This virtue is so essential to the right state of our souls, that 
there is no pretending to a reasonable or pious life without it. 
We may as well think to see without eyes, or to live without 
breath, as to live in the spirit of religion, without the spirit of 
humility. 

And although it is “thus the soul and essence of all lla 
duties, yet is it, generally speaking, the least understood, the 
least regarded, the least intended, the least desired, and sought 
after, of all other virtues, amongst all sorts of Chrstenk. 

No people have more occasion to be afraid of the approaches 
of pride, than those who have made some advances in a pious 
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life: For pride ¢ can grow as well upon our virtues as eit vices, 
nd steals upon us on all occasions. 

- Every good thought that we have, every good action that we 
fo, lays us open te pride, and exposes us to the assaults ‘¥ vani- 
y and self-satisfaction. 

It is not only the beauty of our persons, the ‘gifts of 1 fortune, . 
or our natural talents, and the distinctions of life; but even our 
Jevotious and alms, our fastings and humiliations, expass us to 
fresh and strong temptations of this evil spirit. ; 

And it is for this reason, that I so earnestly advise every de- ae 
yout person to begin every day in this exercise of humility, that 
ve may go on in safety under the protection of his good guide, 
ynd not fall a sacrifice to his own progress in those virtlie®, 
Which are to save mankind from destruction. 

- Humility does not consist in having a worse opinion of our- 
selves than we deserve, or in abasing ourselves lower than we 
eally are. But as all virtue is founded igtruth, so humility is 
ounded in a true and just sense of our weakness, misery, and - 
in. He that rightly feels and aves in this sense of his condi- 
jon, lives in humility. 

The weakness of our state appears from our inability to do 
iny thing as of ourselves. In our natural state we are entirely — 
without any power; we are indeed active beings, but can only 
ict by a power, that is every moment lent us from God. 

We have no more power of our own to move a hand or stir a 

oot, than to move the sun, or stop the clouds. 

When we speak a word, we feel no more power in ourselves - 
6 do it, than we feel ciréeliGs able to raise the dead. For we — 
ict no more within our own power, or by our own strength, when 
ve speak a word, or make a sound, than the apostles acted within. 
heir own power, or by their own strength, when a word from 
heir mouth cast out devils, and cured diseases. - 

As it was solely the power of God that enabled them to speal 
o such purposes, so it is solely the power of God that enables 
is to. speak at all. 

We indeed find that we can® speak, as we find that we are 
live ; but the actual exercise of speaking is no more in our own 
ower, than the actual enjoyment of life. 

This is the dependent, helpless poverty of our state ; which is ~ 

great reason for humility. For since we neither are, nor can 
0 any thing of ourselves, to be proud of any thing that we are, 
v of any thing that we can do, and to ascribe glory to ourselves | 
or these things, as our own ornaments, has the guilt both of _ 
tealing and lying. It has the guilt of stealing, as it gives to - 
urselves those things which only belong to God. It has the 
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guilt of sas as it is the denying the truth of our state, and pre« 
ips to be something that we are not. 
- Secondly: Another argument for humility, is founded i in the 


ye misery of our condition. 


Now the misery of Sur condition appears in this, that we use 


a tg i, ae powers of our nature, to the torment and vexation 
KS of ourselves, and our fellow-creatures. 


God Almighty has entrusted us with the use of reason, and 


owe use it to the disorder and corruption of our nature. We rea- 


son ourselves into all kinds of folly and misery, and make our 


lives the sport of foolish and extravagant passions: seeking after 
Se “imaginary happiness in all kinds of shapes, creating to ourselves 
_ a thousand wants, amusing our hearts with false hopes and fears, 


_ using the world worse than irrational animals, envying, vexing 


_ and tormenting one another with restless etch and unrea- 


ponttls contentions. 
Let any man butJook back upon his own life, and see what 


use he has made of his reason, how little he has consulted it, 


and how less he has followed it. What foolish passions, what 
yain thoughts, what needless labours, what extravagant projects, 
have taken up the greatest part of his life. How foolish he has 
been in his words and conversation ; how seldom he has done 
well with judgment, and how often he has been kept from doing 
ill by accident ; how seldom he has been able to please himself, 
and how often he has displeased others; how often he has 
changed his counsels, hated what he loved, and loved what he 
hated ; how often he has been enraged and transported at trifles, 
pleased and displeased with the very same things, and constantly 
changing from one vanity to another. Let a man but take this 
view of his own life, and he will-see reason enough to confess, 
that pride was not made for man. 

‘Let him but consider, that if the world knew all that of him, 
which he knows of himself; if they saw what vanity and pas. 
sions governs his inside, and what secret tempers sully and cor- 
rupt his best actions, he would have no more pretence to be ho- 
‘noured and admired for his goodness and wisdom, than a rotten 
‘and distempered body to be loved and admired for its beauty 
and comeliness ; 

This is so true, and so known to the hearts of almost all peo- 
ple, that nothing would appear more dreadful to them, than to 
_ have their hearts thus fully discovered to the eyes of all be- 
holders. : 

And perhaps there are very few people in the world, who 
would not rather choose to die, than to have all their secret 
follies, the errors of their judgments, the vanity of their minds, 

the falseness of their pretences, the frequency of their vain and 
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disorderly passions, their uneasiness, hatreds, envies, “id vexa- 


tions, made known unto the world. 


And shall ‘pride be entertained in a heart thus conscious s of 


its own miserable behaviour ? 


Shall a creature in such a condition, that he could not support e 


himself under the shame of being known to the world in his 
real state: shall such a creature, because his shame is only 
known to God, to holy angels, and his own conscience ; shall he, 


in the sight of God and holy angels, dare to be vain and proud 


of himself? 


Thirdly: If to this we add the shame and guilt of sin, we shall 


find still a greater reason for humility. 

_No creature that had lived in innocence, would have thereby 
got any pretence for self-honour and esteem; because as a crea- 
ture, all that it is, or has, or does, is from God, and therefore the 
honour of all that belongs to it, is only due to God. 

But if a creature that is a sinner, and under the displeasure 
of the great Governor of all the world, and deserving nothing 
from him, but pains and punishments for the shameful abuse of 


his powers: if such a creature pretends to self-glory for any 


thing that he is, or does, he can only be said to glory in his. 


shame. 

‘New how monstrous and iamefil te nature of sin is, is suf- 
ficiently apparent from that great atonement that is necessary to 
cleanse us from the guilt of it. 


Nothing Jess has been required to take away the guilt of our 


sins, than the sufferings and death of the Son of God. Had he 
not taken our nature upon him, our nature’ had been for ever 
separated from God, and incapable of ever appearing before him. 


And is there any room for. pride or self-glory, whilst we are _ 


partakers of such a nature as this? 

Have our sins rendered us so abominable and odious to him 
that made us, that he could not so much as receive our prayers, 
or admit our repentance, till the Son of God made himself man, 
and became a suffering advocate for our whole race; and can 
we in this state pretend to high thoughts of ourselves? Shall we 
presume to take delight in our own worth, who are not worthy 
so much as to ask pardon for our sins, without the mediation 
and intercession of the Son of God? 

Thus deep is the foundation of humility laid, in these deplo- 
‘rable circumstances of our condition ; which shows that it is as 
yreat an offence against truth, and the reason of things, for a 
nan in this state of things to lay claim to any degrees of glory, 
is to pretend to the honour of creating himself. If a man will 
yoast of any thing as his own, he must boast of his misery and 
in; for there is nothing else but this, that is his own property. 
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‘Turn your eyes towards heaven, and fancy that you see what 
is doing there; that you see cherubim and seraphim, and all the 
glorious inhabitants of that place, all united in one work; not 
seeking glory from one another, not labouring their own advance- 
ment, not contemplating their own perfections, not singing their 
own praises, not valuing themselves, and despising others, but 
all. employed in one and the same work; all happy in one and 


the same joy; casting down their crowns before the throne of 


God, giving glory, and honour, and power to him alone. Rev. 
iv. 10, 11. . 
Then turn your eyes to the fallen world, and consider how 


_ unreasonable and odious it must be, for such poor worms, such 


miserable: sinners, to take delight in their own fancied glories, 
whilst the highest and most glorious sons of heaven, seek for no 
other greatness, and honour, but that of ascribing all honour 
and greatness, and glory to God alone? 

Pride is only the disorder of the fallen world, it has no place 
amongst other beings; it can only subsist where ignorance and 
sensuality, lies and falsehoods, lusts and impurity reign. 

Let a man, when he is most delighted with his own figure, 
look upon a crucifix, and contemplate our blessed Lord stretched 
out, and nailed upon a cross; and then let him consider, how 
absurd it must be, for a heart full of pride and vanity, to pray 
to God, through the sufferings of such a meek and crucified Sa- 
viour ? 

These are the reflections whieh you are often to meditate 


“upon, that you may thereby be disposed to walk before God and 


~ man in such a spirit of humility, as becomes the weak, misera- 


ble, sinful state of all who are descended from fallen Adam. 


_-..When- you have by such general reflections as these, con- 


vinced your mind of the reasonableness of humility, you must 
not content yourself with this, as if you was therefore humbled, 
because your mind acknowledges the reasonableness of humility, 
and declares against pride. But you must immediately enter 
yourself into the practice of this virtue, like a young beginner, 
that has all of it to learn, that can learn but little at a time, and 
with great difficulty. You must consider, that you have not 
only this virtue to learn, but that you must be content to pro- 


. ceed as a learner in it all your time, endeavouring after greater 


degrees of it, and practising every day acts of humility, as you 
every day practice acts of devotion. 

You would not imagine yourself to be devout, because in your 
judgment you approved of prayers, and often declared your mind 
in favour of devotion. Yet how many people imagine them- 
selves humble enough for no other reason, but because they 
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ften commend humility, and make vehement declarations - 
gainst pride? Se 
_Cecusis a rich man, of good birth, and very fine parts, he is fond 


f, dress, curious in the smallest matters that can add any orna- 


nent to his person. He is haughty and imperious to all his in- 
eriors, is very full of every thing that he says or does, and 
lever imagines it possible for such a judgment as his to be mis- 
aken. He can bear no contradiction, and discovers the weak- 
.ess of your understanding, as soon as ever you oppose him. 
ie changes every thing in his house, his habit, and his equi- 
age, as often as any thing more elegant comes in his way. 
zecus would have been very religious, but. that he always 
hought he was so. : ee 

There is nothing so odious to Cecus as a proud man; and 
he misfortune is, that in this he is so very quicksighted, that he 
liscovers in almost every body some strokes of vanity. i 

On the other hand, he is exceeding fond of humble and modest 
yersons. Humility, says he, is so amiable a quality, that it 
orces our esteem wherever we meet with it. There is no pos- 
ibility of despising the meanest person that has it, or of esteem- 
ng the greatest man that wants it. 

Czecus no more suspects himself to be proud, than he sus- 
ects his want of sense. And the reason of it is, because he 
lways finds himself in love with humility, and so enraged at 
ride. ; 

It is very true, Cecus ; you speak sincerely when you say you. 
ove humility, and abhor pride. You are no hypocrite, you 
peak the true sentiments of your mind; but then take this 
Jong with you, Cecus, that you only love humility, and hate 
ride, in other people. You never once in your life thought of 
my other humility, or of any other pride, than that which you 
lave seen in other people. " 

The case of Cacus is a common case; many people live in 
ll the instances of pride, and indulge every vanity that can 
nter into their minds, and yet never suspect themselves to be 
roverned by pride and vanity, because they know how much 
hey dislike proud people, and how mightily they are pleased with 
jumility and modesty, wherever they find them. 

All their ‘speeches in favour of humility, and all their rail- 
ngs against pride, are looked upon as so many true exercises, 
nd effects of their own humble spirit. 

Whereas in truth, these are so far from being proper acts, or 
roofs of humility, that they are great arguments of the want 
f it. 5 
_ For the fuller of pride any one is himself, the more impatient 
vill he be at the smallest instances of it in other people. And 
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~ the less humility any one has in his own mind, the more will he 

demand, and be delighted with it in other people. 
- You must, therefore, act by a quite contrary measure, and 
reckon yourself only so far humble, as you impose every in- 

-stance of humility upon yourself, and never call for it in other 
people. So far an enemy to pride, as you never spare it in your- 
self, nor even censure it in other persons. 

Now i in order to do this, you need only consider, that pride 
and humility signify nothing to you, but so far as they are your 
own; that they do you neither good nor harm, but as omit are 
the tempers of your own heart. 

The loving therefore of humility is of no benefit or advan- 

_ tage to you, but so far as you love to see all your own thoughts, 
words and actions governed by it. And the hating of pride 
does you no good, is no perfection in you, but so far as you hate 
_to harbour any degree of it in your own heart. 
Now in order to begin, ahd set out well in the practice of 
_ humility, you must take it for granted, that you are proud, that 
you have all your life been more or less infected with this un- 
reasonable temper. 

You should believe also, that it is s your greatest aaisiond 
that your heart is most. subject to it, that it is so constantly steal- 
ing upon you, that you have reason to watch and suspect its ap- 
proaches in all your actions. 

For this is what most people, especially new beginners in a 

~pious life, may with great truth think of themselves. 

For there is no one vice that is more deeply rooted in our 
nature, or that receives such constant nourishment from almost 
every thing that we think or do. There being hardly any thing 
in the world that we want or use, or any action or duty of life, 
but pride finds some means or other to take hold of it. So that 
at what time soever we begin to offer ourselves to God, we can 
hardly be surer of any thing, than that we have a great deal of 
pride to repent of. 

If therefore you find it disagreeable to your mind to entertain | 
this opinion of yourself, and that you cannot put yourself amongst 
those that want to be cured of pride, you may be as sure, as if 
an angel from heaven had told you, that you have not only much, 
but all your humility to seek. 

For you can have no greater sign of a more confirmed pride, 
than when you think that you are humble enough. He that 
thinks he loves God enough, shows himself to be an entire stran- 
'ger to that holy passion; so he that thinks he has humility 
enough, shows that he is not so ine as a beginner in the prac- 
tice of true humility. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Showing how difficult the practice of humility is nisi by the aad = 


- spirit and temper of the world. How seep nesulvet us to 
live contrary to the world. 


Every person, when he first applies himself to shi exercise 
of this virtue of humility, must, as I said before, consider him- 


self as a learner, that is, to es something that is contrary to” 


former tempers, and habits of mind, and which can only be got 
by daily and constant practice. 


He has not only as much to do, as he that had some new art or. 


science to learn; but he has alsoa great deal to unlearn: He is 
to forget, and lay aside his own spirit, which has been a long 


while fixing and forming itself; he must forget, and depart from 


abundance of passions and opinions, which the. fashion, and 
vogue, and spirit of the world has made natural to him. 

He must lay aside his own spirit; because, as we are born in 
sin, so in pride, which is as natural to us as self-love, and con- 
tinually springs from it. As this is one reason why Christianity 
is so often represented as a new brith, and a new spirit. 

He must lay aside the opinions and passions which he has 
received from the world, because the vogue and fashion of the 
world, by which we have been carried away, as in a- torrent, be- 
fore we could pass right judgments of the value of things, is in 
many respects. contrary to humility; so that we must unlearn 
what the spirit of the world has taught us, before we can be 
governed by the spirit of humility. 

The devil is called in Scripture the prince of this world: be- 
cause he has great power in it, because many of its rules and 
principles are invented by this evil spirit, the father of all lies 


and falsehood, to separate us from God, and. prevent our return 


to happiness. 

Now according to the spirit and vogue of this world, whose 
sorrupt air we have all breathed, there are many things that pass 
for great, and honourable, and most desirable, which yet are so 
‘ar from being so, that the true greatness and honour of our na- 
lure consist in the not desiring them. 

To abound in wealth, to have fine houses and rich clothes, to 
6 attended with splendour and equipage, to be beautiful in our 
yersons, to have titles of dignity, to be above our fellow crea- 
ures, to command the bows and obeisance of other people, to be 
ooked on with admiration, to overcome our enemies with power, 
o subdue all that oppose us, to set ourselves in as much splen- 


lour as we abs to live highly and magnificently, to eat and 
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drink, and delight ourselves in the most costly manner, these are — 
the great, the honourable, the desirable things, to which the 

spirit of the world turns the eyes of all people. And many a 

man is afraid of standing still, and not engaging in the pursuit 

_ of these things, lest the sameworld should take him for a fool. - 

_ The history of the gospel, is chiefly the history of Christ’s 
conquest over the spirit of the world. And the number of true 
Christians, is only the number of those who, following the Spirit 
of Christ, have lived contrary to this spirit of the world. 

If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 
Again, Whosoever is born of God, overcometh the world. Set 
your affections on things above, and not on things on the earth ; 
for ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. This 

“is the language of the New Testament. This is the mark of 
Christianity; you are to be dead, that is, dead to the spirit and 
‘temper of the world,.and live a new life in the Spirit of Jesus 

Christ. . 

- But notwithstanding the clearness and plainness of these doc- 
trines which thus renounce the world, yet great part of Christians 
live and die slaves to the customs and temper of the world, 

_ How many people swell with pride and vanity, for such things 
as they would not know how to value at all, but that they are 
admired in-the world? 
~ Would aman take ten years more drudgery in business to add 
two horses more to his coach, but that he knows, that the world 
most of all admires a coach and six? How fearful are many peo- — 
ple of having their houses poorly furnished, or themselves meanly 
clothed, for this only reason, lest the world should make no ac. 
count of them, and place them amongst low and mean people? 
How often would a man have yielded to the haughtiness and ill 
nature of others, and show a submissive temper, but that he 
dares not pass for such a poor spirited man in the opinion of the . 
world. 

Many a man would often drop a resentment, and forgive an 

- affront, but that he is afraid, if he should, the world would not 
forgive him. 

How many would practice Christian temperance and sobriety 
in its utmost perfection, were it not for the censure which the 
world passes upon such a life. 

Others have frequent intentions of living up to the rules of 

Christian perfection, which they are frightened from, by con- 
sidering what the world would say of them. P 

Thus do the impressions which we have received from living 
in the world enslave our minds, that we dare not attempt to be 
eminent in the sight of God, and holy angels, for fear of - being. 
little in the open of the world. 
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S-Prom this quarter arises the great diealty of humility, be- 
cause it cannot subsist in any mind, but so far as it is dead tothe — 
world, and has parted with all desires of ‘enjoying all greatness 
and Hoaons: So that in order to be truly humble, you must 


unlearn all those notions which you have been all your lifelearn- : 


ing from this corrupt spirit of the world. 

You can make no stand against the assaults of pride, the aaal 
affections of humility can have no place in your soul, till you. 
stop the power of the world over you, and resolve against a blind 
obedience to its laws. : 

And when you are once advanced thus far as to be able to 
stand still in the torrent of worldly fashions and opinions, and 
examine the worth and value of things which are most admired 
and valued in the world, you have gone a great way in the gain- 
ing of your freedom, and have laid a good foundation for the : 
amendment of your heart. 

For as great as the power of the were is, it is all built upon 
2 blind obedience, and we need only open our eyes, to get quit 
of its power. Ask who you will, Jearned or unlearned, every 
we seems to know and confess, that the general temper and 
spirit of the world, is hothing else: but humour, folly and ex- 
ravagance. 

“Who will not own, that the wisdom of philosophy, the piety of 
eligion, was always confined to a small number? And is not 
his expressly owning and confessing, that the common spirit 
ind temper of the world, is neither according to the wisdom of 
yhilosophy, nor the piety of religion? 

The world therefore seems enough condemned even by itself, 
o make it very easy for a thinking man to be of the same judg- 
nent. 

And therefore I hope you will not think it a hard saying, that 
n order to be humble, you must withdraw your obedience from 
hat vulgar spirit which gives laws to fups and coquettes, and 
orm your judgments according to the wisdom of philosophy and 
he piety of region. Who would be afraid of making such a 
hange as this? 

Again: To lessen. your fear and regard to the opinion of the 
vorld, think how soon the world ‘will disregard you, and have no 
nore thought or concern about you, than about the poorest ani- 
nal that died in a ditch. 

Your friends, if they can, may bury you with some distinc- 
ion, and set up a monument to let posterity see that your dust 
ies under such a stone; and when that is done, all is done. 
our place is filled up by another, the world is just in the same 
tate it was, you are blotted out of its sight, and as much pe po 
en by the world as if you had never belonged to it. : 
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- Think upon the fea the great, and the learned persons, that 
have made great figures, and been high in the esteem of the 
world; many of them died in your time, and yet they are sunk 
‘and lost, and gone, and as much disregarded by the world, as if 
they had been only so many bubbles of water. 

Think again, how many poor souls see heaven lost, and lie now 
expecting a miserable eternity, for their service and homage to 
a world, that thinks itself every whit as well. without ao and 

is just as merry as it was when they were in it. 

Is it therefore worth your while to lose the smallest degree of 

- virtue, for the sake of pleasing so bad a master, and so false a 
friend as the world is? 

{s it worth your while to bow your knee to such an idol as this, 
that so soon will have neither eyes, nor ears, nor a heart to regard 

"you; instead of serving the great, and holy, and mighty God, that 
will make all his servants partakers of his own eternity? 

Will you let the fear of a false world, that has no love for you, 
keep you from the fear of that God, who has only created ee 

_ that he may love and bless you to all eternity ? 

Lastly, you must consider what behaviour the profession of 
Christianity requireth of you, with regard to the world : 

Now this is plainly delivered in these words; Who gave him- 
self for our sins, that he might deliver us from ‘this present evil 

world, Gal. i. 4. Christianity therefore implieth a deliverance 
from this world ; and he that professeth to live contrary to every 
thing, and every temper, that is peculiar to this evil world. 

St. John deelareth this opposition to the world in this manner : 
They are of the world, therefore speak they of the world, and the 
world heareth them. We are of God, 1 Johniv. 5. This is the. 
description of thé followers of Christ ; and it is proof enough that 
no people are to be reckoned Christians in reality, who in their 
hearts and tempers belong to this world. We know, saith the 
same apostle, that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedness, ch. v. ver: 19. Chirtavinns therefore can no farther 
‘know that they are of God, than so far as they know that they are 
not of the world ; that is, that they do not live according to the 
ways and spirit of the world. For all the ways, and maxims, and 
politics, and tempers of the world, lie in wickedness. And he 
is only of God, or born of God in Christ Jesus, who has overcome 
this world, that i is, who has chose to live by faith, and govern 
his actions by the principles of a wisdom revealed from God by 
Christ Jesus. 

St. Paul takes it for a certainty so well known to Christians, 
‘that they are no longer to be considered as living in this world, 
that he thus argues from it, as from an undeniable printiple, 
concerning the abolishing the rites of the Jewish law: Wheres 
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fore if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, 
why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances ? ° 
Col. ii. 20. Here could be no argument in this, but in the 


apostles’ taking it for undeniable, that Christians knew that their: ~ 
profession required them to have done with all the tempers and 


passions of this world, to live as citizens of the new Jerusalem, 
and to have their conversation in heaven. ss 

Our blessed Lord himself has fully determined this point in 
these words: They are not of this world, as I am: not of this 
world. This is the state of Christianity with regard to this world. 
if you are not thus out of, and contrary to the world, you want 
the distinguishing mark of Christianity ; you, do not belong to 
Christ, but by being out of the world as he was out of it. ass 

‘We may deceive ourselves, if we please, with vain and soften- 
ing commands upon these words, but they are and will be under- 
stood in their first simplicity and plainness, by every one that 
reads them in the same spirit that our blessed Lord spoke them. 
And to understand them in any lower, less significant meaning, — 
is to let carnai wisdom explain away that doctrine, by which it- 
self was to be destroyed. fet 

The Christian’s great conquest over the world, is all contained 
in the mystery of Christ upon the cross. It was there, and from 
thence, that he taught all Christians how they were to come out 
of, and conquer the world,.and what they were to do in order to 
be his disciples. And all the doctrines, sacraments, and insti- , 
tutions of the gospel, are only so many explications of the mean- 
ing, and applications of the benefit of this great mystery. 

And the state of Christianity implieth nothing else but an en- 
tire; absolute conformity to that spirit which Christ showed in 
the mysterious sacrifice of himself upon the cross. ; 

Every man therefore, is only so far a Christian as he partakes 
of this spirit of Christ. It was this that made St. Paul so pas- 
sionately express himself, God forbid that I should glory, save in ~ 
the cross.of our Lord Jesus Christ: but. why does he glory? Is 
it because Christ had suffered in his stead, and had excused him 
from suffering? No, by no means. But it was because his 
Christian profession had called him to the honour of suffering 
with Christ, and of dying to the world under reproach and con- 
tempt, as he had done upon the cross. For he immediately adds, 
hy whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world, 
Gal. vi. 14. This you see was the reason of his glorying in the 
eross of Christ, because he had called him to a like state of death 
and crucifixion to the world. ; 

Thus was the cross of Christ in St. Paul’s days, the glory of 
Christians ; not as it signified their not being ashamed to own a 
Master that was crucified, but as it signified their glorying ina — 
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a religion, which was ‘nothing: elae but a 1 doctrine of the cross, that 
called them to the same suffering spirit, the same sacrifice of 
themselves, the same renunciation of the world, the same humi- 
lity ; and meekness, the same patient bearing of injuries, reproach- 
‘es, and contempts, and the same dying to-all the greatness, ho-~ 


__ nours, and happiness of the world, which Christ showed upon the 


cross. 

To have a eae idea of Christianity, we must aa eanniders our 
blessed Lord as suffering in our stead, but as our representative, 
acting in our name, and with such particular merit, as to make 
our joining with him acceptable unto God. 3 

He suffered, and was a sacrifice, to make our sufferings and 
_ sacrifice of: ourselves fit to be received by God. And we are to 
suffer, to be crucified, to die, and rise with Christ; or else his 
crucifixion, death ane resurrection will profit us nothing. 

The necessity of this conformity to all that Christ did, and 
suffered upon our account, is ka plain from the whole tenor of 
Scripture. 

First, as to his sufferings, this is the only condition of our 
being saved by them—if “we suffer with nie we shall also’ 
reign with him.” 

Secondly, as to. his orieiinios, RS naan shigtienat our 
old man is crucified with him,” &c. Rom. vi. 6. Here you see. 
Christ is not crucified in our stead; but unless our old man be 
really crucified with him, the cross of Christ will profit us no- 
thing. 
Thirdly, as to the death of Christ, the condition is this: ‘If 
. we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
him.” If therefore Chaias be dead. alone, if we are not dead 
with him, we are as sure, from this Scripture, that we shall not 
live with him. 

Lastly, as to the resurrection of Christ, the Scripture showeth | 
us how we are to partake of the benefit of it: “If ye be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ | 
sitteth on the right hand of God.” Col. iii. 1. 

Thus you see how plainly the Scripture sets forth our blessed | 
Lord, as our representative, acting and suffering in our name, 
binding and obliging us to conform to all that-he did and suffered | 
or us. 

It was for this reason, that the Holy Jesus said of his disoiplaw 
and in them of al! true ‘believers, ‘They are not of this world, - 
as I'am not of this world.” Because.all true believers conform-— 
ing to the sufferings, crucifixion, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, live no longer after the spirit and temper of this world, 
but their life i is hid with Christ in God. ) 

This is the state of separation from the world, ‘to which all 
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rders of Christians are called. They must so far renounce all 
vorldly tempers, be so far governed by the things of another - 
ife, as to show, that they are truly and really crucified, dead, 
nd risen with Christ. And it is as necessary for all Christians 
o conform to this great change of spirit, to be thus in Christ 
ew creatures, as it was necessary that Christ should suffer, die, 
nd rise again for our salvation. 

How high the Christian life is placed above the ways of this 
vorid, is wonderfully described by St. Paul in these words: 
‘ Wherefore henceforth know we no man after the flesh; yea 
hough we have known Christ after the flesh; yet henceforth 
ve know him no more. ‘Therefore if any man ie in Christ, he 
s a new creature: old things are passed away ; behold all things 
re become new.” 2 Cor. v. 16. 

He that feels the force and spirit of these words, can hardly 
year any human interpretation of them. Henceforth, says he; 
bat is, since the death and resurrection of Christ, the state of 
Yhristianity is become so glorious a state, that we do not even 
onsider Christ himself as in the flesh upon earth, but as a God 
f glory in heaven; we know and consider ourselves not as men 
n the flesh, but as fellow-members of a new society; that are to 
ave all our hearts, our tempers, and conversation in heaven. 

Thus it is that Christianity has placed us out of, and above 
he world; and we fall from our calling, as soon as we fall into 
he tempers of the world. . 

Now as it was the spirit of the world that nailed our blessed 
ord to the cross; so every man that has the spirit of Christ, 
hat opposes the world, as he did, will certainly be crucified by 
he world some way or other. 

For Christianity still lives in the same world that Christ did; 
nd these two will be utter enemies, till the kingdom: of dark- 
ess is entirely at an end. 

Had you lived with our Saviour as his true disciple, you had 

hen been hated as he was; and if you now live in his spirit, 
ne world will be the same enemy to re now, that it was to 
im then. 
“Tf ye were of the world,” saith our iSexdad Lord, ‘“‘ the world 
rould love its own; but because ye are not of the AR but I 
ave chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
ou.” John xv. 19. 

We are apt to lose the true meaning of these words, by con- 
dering them only as an historical description of something that 
as the state of our Saviour and his disciples at that time. But 
iis is reading the Scriptures as a dead letter: for they as ex- 
etly describe the state of true Christians at this, and all other 
mes to the end of the world. 

Q 
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_ For as true Christianity is nothing else but the spirit of Christ, 
so whether that spirit appear in the person of Christ himself, or 
his apostles, or followers in any age, it is the same thing; who- 
ever hath his spirit will be hated, despised, and condemned by 
the world as he was. 

For the world will always love its own, and none but its own: 
this is as certain and unchangeable, as the contrariety betwixt 
light and darkness. 

When the holy Jesus saith, If the world hate you, (he does not 
add by way of consolation, that it may some time or other cease 
its hatred, or that it will not always hate them; but he only gives 
this as a reason for their bearing it,) You know that it hated me 
before it hated you: signifying that it was he, that is, his spirit, 
that by reason of its contrariety to the world, was then, and 
always would be hated by it. 

You will perhaps say, that the world is now become Christian, 
at least that part of it where we live; and therefore the world 
is not to be considered in that state of opposition to Christianity, 
as when it was heathen. 

It is granted the world now professeth Christianity, but will 

any one say, that this Christian world is of the Spirit of Christ ? 
Are its general tempers the tempers of Christ? Are the passions 
of sensuality, self-love, pride, covetousness, ambition, and vain 
glory, less contrary to the spirit of the gospel, now they are 
amongst Christians, than when they were amongst heathens? 
Or will you say, that the tempers and passions of the heathen 
world are lost and gone? 
_ Consider, secondly, What you are to mean by the world. 
Now this is fully described to our hands by St. John. All that 
as in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, &c. 1 Johniii. 16. This is an exact and full de- 
scription of the world. Now will you say, that this world is 
become Christian? But if all this still subsists, then the same 
world is now in being, and the same enemy to Christianity, that 
was in St. John’s days. 

It was this world that St John condemned, as being not of the 
Father ; whether, therefore, it outwardly professeth, or openly 
persecuteth Christianity, it is still in the same state of contra- 
riety to the true spirit and holiness of the gospel. 

And indeed the world by professing Christianity, is so far from 
being a less dangerous enemy than it was before, that it has by 
its favours destroyed more Christians than ever it did by the 
most violent persecution. 

We must therefore be so far from considering the world as in 
a state of less enmity and opposition to Christianity, than it was 
in the first times of the gospel, that we must guard against it as 
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greater and more eee erous enemy now, than it was in those 
imes. 

Itis a greater enemy, because it has greater power over Chris- 
ians by its favours, riches, honours, rewards, and protections, 
han it had by the fire and fury of its persecutions. 

It is a more dangerous enemy, by having lost its appearance of 
‘nmity. Its outward profession of Christianity makes it no lon- 
rer considered as am enemy, and therefore the generality of peo- 
le are easily persuaded to resign themselves up to be governed 
ind directed by it. 

How many consciences are kept as quiet, upon no other foun- 
lation, but because they sin under the authority of the Christian 
vorld ! f 

How many directions of the gospel lie by unregarded ; and 
iow unconcernedly do particular persons read them; for no 
ther reason, but because they seem unregarded by the Christian 
world ! 

How many compliances do people make to the Christian 
vorld, without any hesitation, or remorse; which, if they had 
yeen required of them only by heathens, would have been re- 
used, as contrary to the holiness of Christianity ! 

Who could be content with seeing how contrary his life is to 
he gospel, but because he sees that he lives as the Christian; 
vorld doth? - 

Who that reads the gospel, would want to be Sena of the 
recessity of great self-denial, humility, and poverty of spirit, 
put that the authority of the world has banished this doctrine of 
he cross ? 

There is nothing, therefore, thata good Christian ought to be 
nore suspicious of, or more constantly guard against, than the 
athority of the Christian world. 

And all the passages of Scripture, which represent the world 
s contrary to Christianity, which require our separation from it, 
s from a mammon of unrighteousness, a monster of iniquity, 
re all to be taken in the same strict sense, in relation to the 
resent world. 

For the change that the world has undergone, has only altered 
ts methods, but not lessened its power of destroying religion. 

Christians had nothing to fear from the heathen world, but the 
oss of their lives; but the world become a friend, makes it dif- 
icult for them to save their religion. 

Whilst pride, sensuality, covetousness, and ambition, had 
nly the authority of the heathen world, Christians were thereby 
nade more intent upon the contrary virtues. But when pride, 
ensuality, covetousness, and ambition, have the authority of the 
thristian world, then private Christians are in the utmost dan- 
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ger, not only of being shamed out of the practice, but of losing 
the very notion of the piety of the gospel. 

There is, therefore, hardly any possibility of saving yourself 
from the present world, but by considering it as the same wicked 
enemy to all true holiness, as it is represented in the Scriptures; 
and by assuring yourself, that it is as dangerous to conform to its 
tempers and passions, now it is Christian, as when it was heathen. 

For only ask yourself, is the piety, the humility, the sobriety 
of the Christian world, the piety, the humility and sobriety of 
the Christian spirit? If not, how can you be more undone by 
any world, than by conforming to that which is Christian ? 

Need a man do more to make his soul unfit for the mercy of 
God, than by being greedy and ambitious of honour? Yet how 
can a man renounce this temper, without renouncing the spirit 
and temper of the world, in which you now live? 

How cana man be made more incapable of the spirit of Christ, 
than by a wrong value for money; and yet how can he be more 
wrong in his value of it, than by following the authority of the 
Christian world? 

Nay, in every order and station of life, whether of learning o1 
business, either in Church or state, you cannot act up to the 
spirit of religion without renouncing the most general tempet 
and behaviour of those, who are of the same order and business 
as yourself. 

And though human prudence seems to talk mighty wisely 
about the necessity of avoiding particularities, yet he that dares 
not to be so weak as to be particular, will be often obliged to avoid 
the most substantial duties of Christian. piety. 

These reflections will, 1 hope, help you to break through those 
difficulties, and resist those temptations, which the authority 
and fashion of the world hath raised against the practice o: 
Christian humility. 


Scere 5 Siena 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Showing how the education which men generally receive in thei 
youth, makes the doctrines of humility difficult to be practised 
The spirit of a better education, represented in the character o 
Paternus. 


Avnotuer difficulty in the practice of humility, arises fron 
_our education. We are all of us, for the most part, corruptl 
educated, and then committed to take our course in a corrup 
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world ; so that it is no wonder, if examples of great piety are’so. “7 
seldom seen. 

A great part of the world are undone, by being born and bred 
in families that have no religion; where they are made vicious 
and irregular, by being like those with whom they first lived. 

But this is not the thing I now mean; the education that I 
here intend, is such as children generally receive from virtuous. 
and sober parents, and learned tutors and governors. 

Had we continued perfect, as God created the first man, per- 
haps the perfection of our nature had been a sufficient sel]f-in- 
struction for every one. But as sickness and diseases have 
created the necessity of medicines and physicians, so the change 
and disorder of our rational nature has introduced the pecerenty 
of education and tutors. 

And as the only end of the physician is, to restore nature to its 
own state ; so the only end of education is, to restore our rational 
nature to its proper state. Education therefore is to be considered 
as reason borrowed at second hand, which is, as far as it can, to 
supply the loss of original perfection. And as physic may justly 
be called the art of restoring health, so education should be con- 
sidered in no other light, than as the art of recovering to man 
the use of his reason. 

Now as the instruction of every art or science is founded 
upon the discoveries, the wisdom, experience, and maxims of 
the several great men who have laboured in it; so that human 
wisdom, or right use of our reason, which young people should 
be called to by their education, is nothing else but the best ex- — 
perience and finest reasonings of men, who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of wisdom, and improvement of human 
nature. 

All, therefore, that great saints and dying men, when the 
fullest of light and conviction, and after the highest improve- 
ment of their reason, all that they have said of the necessity of 
piety, of the excellency of virtue, of their duty to God, of the 
emptiness of riches, of the vanity of the world; all the sen- 
fences, judgments, reasonings, and maxims of the wisest philoso- 
ohers, when in their highest state of wisdom, should constitute 
the common lessons of instruction for youthful minds.. 

This is the only way to make the young and ignorant part of 
the world the better for the wisdomand knowledge of the wise 
und ancient. 

An education which is not wholly intent upon this, isas much 
yeside the point, as an art of physic that had little or no regard 
0 the restoration of health. 

The youths who attended upon Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
oy Epictetus, were thus educated. Their every day lessons 
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and instructions were so many lectures upon the nature of man, 
his true end, and the right use of his faculties; upon the im- 
mortality of the soul, its relation to God, the beauty of virtue, 
and its agreeableness to the divine nature; upon the dignity of 
reason, the necessity of temperance, fortitude and generosity, 
and the shame and folly of indulging our passions. 

Now as Christianity has, as it were, new created the moral 
and religious world, and,set every thing that is reasonable, wise, 
holy and desirable, in its true point of light; so one would 
expect, that the education of youth should be as much bettered 
and amended by Christianity, as the faith and doctrines of re- 
ligion are amended by it. 

As it has introduced such a new state of things, ate so fully 
informed us of the nature of man, the ends of his creation, the 
state of his condition; as it has fixed all our goods and evils, 
taught us the means of purifying our souls, pleasing God, and 
becoming eternally happy; one might naturally suppose, that 
every Christian country abounded with schools for the teaching 
not only a few questions and answers of a catechism, but for the 
forming, training and practising youths in such an outward 
course of life, as the- highest precepts, the strictest rules, and 
the sublimest doctrines of Christianity require. 

An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, had no other 
end but to teach youth to think, judge, act, and follow such 
rules of life, as Pythagoras and Socrates used. 

And is it not as reasonable to suppose, that a Christian edu- 
eation should have no other end, but to teach you how to think, 
and judge, and act, and live according to the strictest laws of 
Christianity. 

At least one would suppose, that in all Christian schools, the 
teaching youth to begin their lives in the spirit of Christianity, 
in such severity of behaviour, s‘ch abstinence, sobriety, hu- 
mility and devotion, as Cliristianity requires, should not only be 
more, but an hundred times more regarded, than any, or all 
things else. 

For our education should imitate our guardian angels, suggest 
nothing to our minds but what is wise and holy; help us to dis- 
cover and subdue every vain passion of our hearts, and every 
false judgment of our minds.: 

And it is as sober and reasonable to expect and require all 
this benefit of a Christian education, as to require that physie 
should strengthen all that is right in our nature, and remove 
that which is sickly and diseased. 

But alas, our modern education is not of this kind. 

_ The first temper that we try to awaken in children, is pride; 
as dangerous a passion as that of lust. We stir them up to vain 
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thoughts of themselves, and do every thing we can, to puff up” 


their minds with a sense of their own abilities. 
_ Whatever way of life we intend them for, we apply to the fire 
and vanity of their minds, and exhort them to every thing from 


corrupt motives. We stir them up to action from principles of 


strife and ambition, from glory, envy, and adesire of distine- 
tion, that they may excel others, and shine in the eyes of the 
world. 

We repeat and inculcate these motives upon them, till they 
think it a part of their duty to be proud, envious, and vain- 
glorious of their own accomplishments. 

And when we have taught them to scorn to be out-done by 
any, to bear no rival, to thirst after every instance of applause, 
to be content with nothing but the highest distinctions; then 
we begin to take comfort in them, and promise the world some 
mighty things from youths of such a glorious spirit. 

If children are intended for holy orders, we set before them 
some eminent orator, whose fine preaching has made him the 
admiration of the age, and carried him through all the dignities 
and preferments of the church. 

We encourage them to have these honours in their eye, and 
to expect the reward of their studies from them. 

If the youth is intended for a trade, we bid him look at all the 
rich men of the same trade, and consider how many now are 
carried about in their stately coaches, who began in the same 
low degree as he now does. We awaken his ambition, and en- 
deavour to give his mind a right turn, by often telling him how 
very rich such and such a tradesman died. 

If he is to be a lawyer, then we set great counsellors, lords, 
judges, chancellors, before his eyes. We tell him what great 
fees, and great applause attend fine pleading. We exhort him 
to take fire at these things, to raise a spirit of emulation in 
himself, and to be content with nothing less than the highest 
honours of the long 1ebe. 

That this is the nature of our best education, is too plain 
to need any proof; and I believe there are few parents but 
would. be glad to see these instructions daily given to their 
children. 


And after all this, we complain of the effects of pride; we 


wonder to see grown men acted and governed by ambition, 
envy, scorn, and a desire of glory ; not considering that they 


were all the time of their youth called upon to all their action. 


and industry upon the same principles. 
You teach a child to scorn to be eut-done, to thirst for dis- 


tinction and applause ; and is it any wonder that he continues: 


to act all his life in the same manner? 
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Now if a youth is ever to be so far a Christian as to govern 
his heart by the doctrines of humility, I would fain know at 
what time he is to begin it; or if he is ever to begin it at all, 
why we train him up in tempers quite contrary to it? : 

How dry and poor must the doctrine of humility sound to a 
youth, that has been spurred up to all his industry by ambition, 
envy, emulation, and a desire of glory and distinction! And if 
he is not to act by these principles when he is a man, why do 
we call him to act by them in his youth? 

Envy is acknowledged by all people, to be the most ungene- 
rous, base and wicked passion, that can enter into the heart of | 
man. ° 

And is this a temper to be instilled, nourished and established 
in the minds of young people? 

I know it is said, that it is not envy, but emulation, that is 
intended to be awakened in the minds of young men. 

But this is vainly said. For when children are taught to 
bear no rival, and to scorn to be out-done by any of their age, 
they are plainly and directly taught to be envious. For it is 
impossible for any one to have this scorn of being out-done, 
and this contention with rivals, without burning with envy 
against all those that seem to excel him, or get any distinction 
from him. So that what children are taught, is rank envy, and 
only covered with a name of a less odious sound. : 

Secondly: If envy is thus confessedly bad, and it be only 
emulation that is endeavoured to be awakened in children, surely 
there ought to be great care taken, that children may know 
the one from the other, that they may abominate the one as a 
gréat crime, whilst they give the other admission into their 
minds. 

But if this were to be attempted, the fineness of the distinc- . 
tion betwixt envy and emulation, would show that it was easier 
to divide them into words, than to separate them in action. _ 

For emulation, when it is defined in its best manner, is no- 
thing else but a refinement upon envy, or rather the most plausi- 
ble part of that black and venomous passion. 

And though it is easy to separate them in the notion, yet the 
most acute philosopher, that understands the art of distinguish- 
ing ever so well, if he gives himself up to emulation, will cer- 
tainly find himself deep in envy. 

For. envy is not an original temper, but the natural, necessary, 
and unavoidable effect of emulation, or desire of glory. — 

So that he who establishes the one in the minds of people, ne- 
cessarily fixes the other there. And there is no other possible 
way of destroying envy, but by destroying emulation, or a desire 
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of glory. For the one always rises and falls in proportion to the. _ 


other. 

_ I know it is said in defence of this method of education, that 
ambition, and a desire of glory, are necessary to excite young 
people to industry ; and that if we were to press upon them the - 
doctrines of humility, we would deject their minds, and sink 
them into dulness and idleness. 

But these people who say this, do not consider, that this rea- 
son, if it has any strength, is full as strong against pressing the 
doctrines of humility upon grown men, lest we should deject their 
minds, and sink them into dulnessand idleness. 

For who does not see that middle-aged men want as much the © 
assistance of pride, ambition, and vain glory, to spur them up to 
action and industry, as children do? And it is very certain, that 
the prospects of humility are more contrary to the designs of 
such men, «nd more grievous to their minds, when they are 
pressed upon them, than they are to the minds of young persons. 
_ This reason therefore that is given, why children should not 
be trained up in the principles of true humility,is as good areason 
why the same humility should never be required of grown men. 

Thirdly: Let those people, who think that children would be 
spoiled, if they were not thus educated, consider this. 

Could they think, that 1f any children had been educated by 

our blessed Lord, or his holy apostles, that their minds would 
have been sunk into dulness and idleness. 
— Or could they think, that such children would not have been 
trained up in the profoundest principles of astrict and true hu- 
mility ? Can they say that our blessed Lord, who was the meckest 
and humblest man that ever was on earth, was hindered by his 
humility from being the greatest example of worthy and glorious 
actions, that ever were done by man? 

Can they say that his apostles, who lived in the humblest spirit 
of their Master, did therefore cease to be laborious and active 
instruments of doing good to all the world? 

_A few such reflections as these, are sufficient to expose all the 
poor pretences for an education in pride and ambition. _ 

Paternus lived about two hundred years ago; he had but one 
son, whom he educated himself in his own house. As they were 
sitting together in the garden, when the child was ten years old, 
Paternus thus began to him. 

The little time that you have been in the world, my child, 
you have spent wholly with me; and my love and tenderness to 
you, has made you look upon me as your only friend and bene- 
factor, and the cause of all the comfort and pleasure that you 
enjoy ; your heart, I know, would be ready to break with grief, 
if you thought this was the last day that I should live with you. 
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But, my child, though you now think yourself mighty happy, 
because you have hold of my hand, you are now in the hands, 
and under the care of a much greater Father and Friend, than [ 
am, whose love to you is far greater than mine, and from whom 
you receive such blessings as no mortal can give. 

That God whom you have seen me daily worship; whom I 
daily call upon to bless both you and me, and all mankind ; whose 
wondrous acts are recorded in those Scriptures which you con- 
stantly read; that God who created the heavens and the earth; 
who brought a flood upon the whole world; who saved Noah in 
the ark ; who was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom 
Job blessed and praised in the greatest afflictions ; who delivered 
the Israelites out of the hands of the Egyptians; who was the 
protector of righteous Joseph, Moses, Joshua and holy Daniel, 
who sent so many prophets into the world, who sent his son Jesus 
Christ to redeem mankind: this God, who has done all these 
great things, who hascreated so many millions of men, who lived 
and died before you was born, with whom the spirits of good 
men that are departed this life, now live, whom infinite numbers _ 
of angels now worship in heaven; this great God, who is the 
Creator of worlds, of angels, and men, is your loving father and 
friend, your good Creator and nourisher, from whom, and not 
from me, you received your being ten years ago, at the time that 
I planted that little tender elm which you there see. 

I myself am not half the age of this shady oak, under which 
we sit; many of our fathers have sat under its boughs, we have 
all of us called it ours in our turn, though it stands, and drops 
its masters, as it drops its leaves. 

You see, my son, this wide and large firmament over our heads, 
where the sun and moon, and all the stars appear in their turns. 
If you was to be carried up to any of these bodies at this vast 
distance from us, you would still discover others as much above, 
as the stars that you see here are above the earth. Were you 
to go up or down, east or west, north or south, you would find 
the same height without any top, and the same depth without 
any bottom. 

And yet, my child, so great is God, that all these bodies added 
together are but as a grain of sand in his sight. And yet you 
are as much the care of this great God and Father of all worlds, 
and all spirits, as if he had no son but you, or there were no 
creature for him to love and protect but you alone. He numbers 
the hairs of your head, watches over you sleeping and waking, 
and has preserved you from a thousand dangers, which neither 
you nor I know any thing of. 

How poor my power is, and how little I am able todo for you, 
you have often seen. Your late sickness has shown you how 
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little [ could do for you in that state; and the frequent pains 
a your head are plain proofs, that I have no power to remove © 
them. ; $ “— 

I can bring you food and medicines, but have no power to turn 
them into your relief and nourishment; it is God alone that can 
do this for you. 

Therefore, my child, fear, and worship, and love God. Your 
eyes indeed cannot yet see him, but every thing you see, are so 
many marks of his power and presence, and he is nearer to you, 
than any thing that you can see. 

Take him for your Lord, and Father, and Friend ; look up unto — 
him as the fountain and cause of all the good that you have re- 
ceived through my hands, and reverence me only as the bearer 
and minister of God’s good things unto you. And he that blessed 
my father before I was born, will bless you when I am dead. | 
_ Your youth and little mind is only yet acquainted with my 
family, and therefore you think there is no happiness out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater family than mine; you 
are a younger member of the family of this Almighty Father of 
all nations, who has created infinite orders of angels, and num- 
berless generations of men, to be fellow-members of one and the 
same society in heaven. 

You do.well to reverence and obey my authority, because God 
has given me power over you, to bring you up in his fear, and to 
do for you, as the holy fathers recorded in Scripture did for their 
children, who are now in rest and peace with God.. 

I shall in a short time die, and leave you to God, and yourself; 
and if God forgiveth mysins, I shall go to his son Jesus Christ, 
and live among patriarchs and prophets, saints and martyrs, 
where I shall pray for you, and hope for your safe arrival at the 
same place. 

Therefore, my child, meditate on these great things, and 
your soul will soon grow great and noble by so meditating upon 
them. 

Let your thoughts often leave these gardens, these fields and 
farms, to contemplate upon God and heaven, to consider upon 
angels, and spirits of good men living in light and glory. 

As you have been used to look to me in all your actions, and 
have been afraid to do any thing, unless you first knew my will ; 
so let it now be arule of your life, to look up to God in all your 
actions, to do every thing in his fear, and to abstain from every 
thing that is not according to his will. 

Bear him always in your mind, teach your thoughts to reve- 
rence him in every place, for there is no place where he is not. - 
_ God keepeth a book of life, wherein all the actions of all men 
are written; your name is there, my child, and when you die, 
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this book will be laid open before men and angels, and accord- 
ing as your actions are there found, you will either be received 
to the happiness of those holy men who have died before you, or 
be turned away amongst wicked spirits, that are never to see 
God any more. i 

Never forget this book, my son, for it is written, it must be 
opened, you must see it, and you must be tried by it. Strive’ 
therefore to fill it with your good deeds, that the hand-writing 
of God may. not appear against you. 

God, my child, is all love, and wisdom, and goodness; and 
every thing that he has made, and every action that he does; is 
the effect of them all. Therefore you cannot please God, but 
so far as you strive to walk in love, wisdom and goodness. As 
all wisdom, love and goodness proceeds from God, so nothing but 
love, wisdom and goodness can lead to God. 

When you love that which God loves, you act with him, 
you join yourself to him; and when you love what he dislikes, 
then you oppose him, and separate yourself from him. ‘This is 
the true and the right way; think what Ged loves, and do you 
love it with all your heart. 

First of all, my child, worship and adore God, think af him 
magnificently, speak of him reverently, magnify his providence, 
adore his power, frequent his service, and pray unto him fre- 
quently and constantly. i 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all mankind, with 
such tenderness and affection as you love yourself. ‘Think how 
God loves mankind, how merciful he is to them, how tender he 
is of them, how carefully he preserves them, and then strive to 
love the world as God loves it. 

God would have all men to be happy, therefore do you wit 
and desire the same. All men are great instances of divine love, 
therefore Ict all men be instances of your love. 

But above all, my son, mak this; never do any thing through 
strife, or envy, or emulation, or vain glory. Never do any thing 
in order to excel other people, but in order to please God, and: 
because it is his will, that you should do every thing in the best 
manner that you can. 

For if it is once a pleasure to you to excel other people, it — 
will by degrees be a pleasure’ to you, to see other people not so 
good as yourself. 

Banish therefore every thought of salheprides and self-distine- 
tion, and accustom yourself to rejoice in all the excellencies and 
perfections of your fellow-creatures, and be as glad to see any of 
their good actions as your own 

For as God is as well pleased with their good doings as with 
yours, so you ought to desire, that every thing that is wise, and 
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holy, and good, may be performed in as high a manner by other 
people as by yourself. ro QUEM 

Let this therefore be your only motive and spur to all good ac+ 
tions, honest industry, and business, to do every thing in as per- 
fect and excellent a manner as you can, for this only reason, be- 
cause it is pleasing to God, who desires your perfection, and 
writes all your actions in a book. When I am dead, my son, you 
will be master of all my estate, which will be a great deal more 
than the necessities of one family require. Therefore, as you 
are to be charitable to the souls of men, and wish them the same 
happiness with you in heaven, so be charitable to their bodies, 
and endeavour to make them as happy as-you upon earth. 

As God has created all things for the common good of all men, 
so let that part of them, which is fallen to your share, be em- 
ployed, as God would have all employed, for the common good 
of all. 

Do good, my son, first of all to those that most deserve it, but 
remember to do good to all. The greatest sinners receive daily 
instances of God’s goodness towards them, he nourishes and pre- 
serves them, that they may repent, and return to him; do you 
therefore imitate God, and think no one too bad to receive your 
relief and kindness, when you see that he wants it. 

I am teaching you Latin and Greek, not that you should de- 
sire to be a great critic, a fine poet, or an eloquent orator; I 
would not have your heart feel any of those desires, for the de- 
sire of these accomplishments is a vanity of the mind, and the 
masters of them are generally vain men. For the desire of any 
thing that is not a real good, lessens the application of the mind 
after that which is so. 

- But I teach you these languages, that at proper times you may 
look into the history of past ages and learn the methods of God’s 
providence over the world. That reading the writings of the 
ancient sages, you may see how wisdom and virtue have been 
the praise of great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by 
their wise sayings. 

Let truth and: plainness therefore be the only ornaments of 
your language, and study nothing but how to think of all things 
as they deserve, to choose every thing that is best, to live ac- 
cording to reason and order, and to act in every part of your 
life, in conformity to the will of God. 

Study how to fill your heart full of the love of God, and the 
love of your neighbour, and then be content to be no deeper a 
scholar, no finer a gentleman, than these tempers will make 
you. As true religion is nothing else but simple nature govern- 
ed by right reason, so it loves and requires great plainness and 
simplicity of life. Therefore avoid all superfluous shows of 
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finery and equipage, and let your house be plainly fitrnislieds 
with moderate conveniencies. Do not consider what your estate — 
can afford, but what right reason requires 

Let your dress be sober, clean, and fe 3s not to set out the 
beauty of your person, but to declare the sobriety of your mind, 
that your outward garb may resemble the inward plainness and 
simplicity of your heart. For it is highly reasonable, that you 
should be one man, all of a piece, and appear outwardly such as” 
you are inwardly. 

As to your meat and drink, in them observe the highest rules 
of Christian temperance and sobriety ; consider your body only 
as the servant and minister of your soul; and only to nourish it, 
as it may best perform an humble and obedient service to it. 

But, my son, observe this as-a most principal thing, which I 
shall remind you of as long as I live with you. 

Hate and despise all human glory, for it is nothing else but 
human folly. It is the greatest snare and the greatest betrayer 
that you can possibly admit into your heart. 

Love humility in all its instances, practice it in all its parts, 
for it is the noblest state of the soul of man; it will set your 
heart and affections right towards God, and fill you with every 
temper that is tender and affectionate towards men. 

Let every day therefore be a day of humility, cmueeue to 
all the weakness and infirmities of your fellow-creatures, cover 
their frailties, love their excellencies, encourage their virtues, 
relieve their wants, rejoice in their prosperities, compassionate 
their distress, receive their friendships, overlook their unkind- 
ness, forgive their malice, be a servant of servants, and conde- 
scend to do the lowest offices to the lowest of mankind. 

Aspire after nothing but your own purity and perfection, and 
have no ambition but todo every thing in so reasonable and re- 
ligious a manner, that you may be glad that God is every where 
present, and sees and observes all your actions. The greatest 
trial of humility, is an humble behaviour towards your equals in 
age, estate, and condition of life. Therefore be careful of all the 
motions of your heart towards these people: let all your beha- 
viour towards them be governed by unfeigned love. Have no 
desire to put any of your equals below you, nor any anger at 
those that would put themselves above you. If they are proud, 
they are ill of a very bad distemper, let them therefore have 
your tender pity, and perhaps your meekness may prove an oc- 
casion of their cure. But if your humility should do them no 
good, it will however be the greatest good that you can do to 
‘yourself, 


Remember that there is but one man in the world, with whom 
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you are to have perpetual contention, and be always striving to 
exceed him, and that is yourself. a 

The time of practising these precepts, my child, will soon be 
over with you, the rot will soon slip through your hands, or ~ 
rather you willsoon slip through it; it seems but the other day, 
since I received these same instructions from my dear father, 
that [am now leaving with you. And the God that gave me ears 
to hear, and a heart to receive what my father said unto me, 
. I hope, give you grace to love and follow the same instruc- 

ions. 

Thus did Paternus educate his son. 

Can any one now think that such an education as this would 
weaken and deject the minds of young people, and deprive 
the world of any worthy and reasonable labours? 

It is so far from that, that there is nothing so likely to ennoble 
and exalt the mind, and prepare it for the most heroical exercise 
of all virtues. 

For who will say that a love of God, a desire of pleasing him, 
a love of our neighbour, a love of truth, of reason and virtue, 
a contemplation of eternity and the rewards of piety, are not 
stronger motives to great and good actions, than a little uncer- 
tain popular praise? es 


_ On the other hand, there is nothing in reality that more — 


weakens the mind, and reduces it to meanness and slavery, 
nothing that makes it less master of its own actions, or less 
eapable of following reason, than a love of praise and honour. 

For as praise and honour are often given to things and persons 
where they are not due; as that is generaily most praised and 
honoured, that most gratifies the humours, fashions, vicious 
tempers of the world; so he that acts upon the desire of praise 
and applause, must part with every other principle; he must 
say black is white, put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter, 
and do the meanest, basest things, in order to be applauded. 

For in a corrupt world, as this is, worthy actions are only to 
be supported by their own worth, where, instead of being 
praised and honoured, they are most often reproached and per- 
secuted. ; 

So that to educate children upon a motive of emulation, ora 
desiré of glory, in a world where glory itself is false, and most 
commonly given wrong, is to destroy the natural integrity and 
fortitude of their minds, and give them a bias which will 
oftener carry them to base and mean, than great and worthy 
actions. eek 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Showing how the method of educating daughters, makes it difficult 
for them to enter into the spirit of Christian humility. How misera- 
bly they are injured and abused by such an education. The spirit 
of a better education represented in the character of Eusebia. i 


Tar turn of mind which is taught and encouraged in the 
education of daughters, makes it exceeding difficult for them to 
enter into such a sense and practice of humility, as the spirit 
of Christianity requireth. ; 
_ The right education of this sex.is of the utmost importance 
to human life. There is nothing that is more desirable for the 
¢ommon good of all the world. For though women do not. 
carry on the trade,and business of the world, yet as they are 
mothers, and mistresses of families, that have for some time the 
care of the education of their children of both sorts, they are 
entrusted with that which is of the greatest consequence to hu- 
man life. For this reason, good or bad women are likely to do 
as much good or harm in the world, as good or bad mem in the 
greatest business of life. , 

For as the health and strength, or weakness of our bodies is 
very much owing to their methods of treating us when we were 
young; so the soundness or folly of our mind is not less owing 
to thuse first tempers and ways of thinking, which we eagerly 
received from the love, tenderness, authority, and constant con- 
versation of our mothers. 

As we call our first language our mother-tongue, so we may 
as justly call our first tempers our mother-tempers; and per- 
haps it may be found more easy to forget the language, than to 
part entirely with those tempers which we learnt in the nursery. 

It is therefore much to be lamented, that this sex, on whom so 
much depends, who have the first forming both of our bodies and 
our minds, are not only educated in pride, but in the silliest and 
most contemptible part of it. | 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us the proud 
prizes of arts and sciences, of learning and eloquence, in which 
I have much suspicion they would often prove our superiors ; 
but we turn them over to the study of beauty and dress, and the 
whole world conspires to make them think of nothing else. 
Fathers and mothers, friends)and relations, seem to have no 
other wish towards the little.girl, but that she may have a fair 
skin, a fine shape, dress well, and dance to admiration. 

Now if our fondness for our persons, adesire of beauty, a love 
of dress, be a part of pride (as surely it is a most contemptible 
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part of it) the first step towards a woman’s humility, seems to 
require a repentance of her education. 

For it must be owned, that, generally speaking, good parents 
are never more fond of their daughters, than when they see 
them too fond of themselves, and dressed in such a manner, as 
a great reproach to the gravity and sobriety of the Christian 

ife. : ; 

And what makes this matter still more to be lamented, in 
_ this, that women are not only spoiled by this education, but we 

- spoil that part of the world, which would otherwise furnish most 

_ instances of an eminent and exalted piety. 

For I believe it may be affirmed, that for the most part there 
is a finer sense, a clearer mind, a readier apprehension, and 
gentler dispositions in that sex, than in the other. 

_ All which tempers, if they were truly improved by proper 
studies and sober methods of education, would in all probability 
carry them to greater heights of piety than are to be found 
amongst the generality of men. 

For this reason I speak of this matter with so much openness 
and plainness, because it is much to be lamented, that persons 
so naturally qualified to be great examples of piety, should, by 
an erroneous education, be made poor and gaudy spectacles of 
the greatest vanity. 

The church has formerly had eminent saints in that sex: and 

it may reasonably be thought, that it is purely owing to their 
poor and vain education, that this honour of their sex is for the 

_most part confined to former ages. 

The corruption of the world indulges them in great vanity, 
and mankind seem to consider them in no other view, than asso 
many painted idols, that are to allure and gratify their passions ; 
so that if many women are vain, light, gewgaw creatures, they 
have this to excuse themselves, that they are not only such as 
their education has made them, but such as the generality of 
the world allows them to be. 

But then they should consider that the friends to their vanity 
are no friends of theirs: they should consider, that they are to 
live for themselves, that they have as great a share in the ra- 
tional nature as men have; that they have as much reason to 
pretend, and as much necessity to aspire after the highest ac- 
complishments of a Christian and solid virtue, as the gravest 
and wisest amongst Christian philosophers. 

They should consider that they are abused and injured, and 
betrayed from their only perfection, whenever they are taught 
that any thing is an ornament in them, that is not an ornament 
in the wisest amongst mankind. 

It is. generally said that women are naturally of little and vain 
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minds; ; but this I look upon ‘6 be as false and unreasonable, a 


- to say, that butchers are naturally cruel; for as their cruelty is 


not owing to their nature, but to ticles way of life, which has 
changed their nature ; so whatever littleness and vanity is to be 


_ observed in the minds of women, it is like the cruelty of butch- 


ers, a temper that is wrought into them by that life which they: 
are taught and accustomed to lead. 

At least thus much must be said, that we cannot charge any 
thing upon their nature, till we take care that it is not pervert 
by their education. q 

And on the other hand, if it were true, that they were thus” 
naturally vain and light, then how much more blameable is that 
education, which seems contrived to strengthen and increase this 


- folly and weakness of their minds? For if it were a virtue in a 
‘woman to be proud and vain in herself, we could hardly take | 


better means to raise this passion in her, than those that are 
now used in their education. . 
Matilda is a fine woman, of good breeding, great sense and | 
much religion. She has three daughters that are educated by 
herself. She will not trust them with any one else, or at any 
school, for fear they should learn any thing ill. She stays with 
the dancing-master all the time he is with them; because she 
will hear every thing that is said to them. She has heard them 
read the Scriptures so often, that they can repeat great part of 
it without book: and there is scarce a good book of devotion 


but you may find it in their closets. 


Had Matilda lived in the first ages of Christianity, when it 
was practised in the fulness and plainness of its doctrines, she 


» had in all probability been one of its greatest saints. But as 


she was born in corrupt times, where she wants examples of 
Christian perfection, and hardly ever saw a piety higher than 
her own; so she has many defects, and communicates them all 
to her daughters. 

Matilda never was meanly dressed in her life; and nothing 
pleases her in dress, but that which is very rich and beautiful to 
the eye. ° 

Her daughters see her great zeal for religion, but then they 
see an equal earnestness for all sorts of finery. They see she is 
not negligent of her devotion, but then,they see her more care- 
ful to to preserve her complexion, and to prevent those changes 
which time and age threatened her with. 

They are afraid to meet her, if they have missed the church ; 
but then they are more afraid to see her, if they are not laced 
as straight as they can possibly be. 

She often shows them her own picture, which was taken when 
their father fell in love with her. She tells them, how distract- 
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ed he was with passion at the first sight of her, and that she had 
never had so fine a complexion, but for the diligence of her good 
mother, who took exceeding care of it. . bk 

Matilda is so intent uponall the arts of improving their dress, 
that she has some new fancy almost every day, and leaves no 
ornament untried, from the richest jewel to the poorest flower. 
She is so nice and critical in her judgment, so sensible of the 
smallest error, that the maid is often forced to dress and undress 
her daughters three or four times a day, before she can be sa- 
tisfied with it. : 

As to the patching, she reserves that to herself; for, she says, — 
if they are not stuck on with judgment, they are rather a pre- | 
judice, than an advantage to the face. 

The children see so plainly the temper of their mother, that 
they even affect to be more pleased with dress, and to be more 
fond of every little ornament than they really are, merely to gain 
her favour. 

They saw their eldest sister once brought to her tears, and 
her perverseness severely reprimanded, for presuming to say, 
that she thought it was better to cover the neck, than to go so 
far naked as the modern dress requires. 

She stints them in their meals, and is very scrupulous of what 
they eat and drink, and tells them how many fine shapes she 
has seen spoiled in her time for want of such care; if a pimple 
rises in their faces,she is ina great fright, and they themselves 
are as afraid to see her with it, as if they had committed some 
great sin. 

Whenever they begin to look sanguine and healthful, she calls 
in the assistance of the doctor; and if physic, or issues, will 
keep the complexion from inclining to coarse or ruddy, she 
thinks them well employed. 

By this means they are poor, pale, sickly, infirm creatures, 
vapoured through want of spirits, crying at the smallest acci- 
dents, swooning away at any thing that frights them, and hardly 
able to bear the weight of their best clothes. 

The eldest daughter lived as long as she could under this dis- 
cipline, and died in the twentieth year of her age. 

When the body was opened, it appeared that her ribs had 
grown into her liver, and that her other entrails were much hurt 
by being crushed together with her stays, which her mother had 
ordered to be twitched so straight, that it often brought tears into 
her eyes, whilst the maid was dressing her. 

Her youngest daughter has run away with a gamester, a man 
of great beauty, who in dressing and dancing has no superior. 

Matilda says, she should die with grief at this accident, but 
that her conscience tells her, she has contributed nothing: te it 
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herself. She appeals to their closets, to their books of devotion, 
to testify what care she has taken to establish her children in a 
life of solid piety and devotion. 

Now though I do not intend to say, that no daughters are 
brought up in a better way than this, for I hope there are many 
that are; yet this much I believe may be said, that the much 
greater part of them are not brought up so well, or accustomed 
to so much religion, as in the present instance. ] 

Their minds are turned as much to the care of their beauty 
and dress, and the indulgence of vain desires, as in the present 
case, without having such rules of devotion to stand against it. 
So that if solid piety, humility, and a sober sense of themselves, 
is much wanted in that sex, it is the plain and natural conse- 
quence of a vain and corrupt education. 

And if they are often too ready to receive the first fops, beaux, 
and fine dancers, for their husbands; it is no wonder they should 
like that in men, which they have been taught to admire in 
themselves. 

And if they are often seen to lose tbat little religion they. 
were taught in their youth, it is no more to be wondered at, than 
to see a little flower choked and killed among rank weeds. 

For personal pride, and affectation, a delight in beauty and 
fondness of finery, are tempers that must either kill all religion 
in the soul, or be themselves killed by it; they can no more 
thrive together, than health and sickness. 

Some people who judge hastily, will perhaps here say, that I 
am exercising too great a severity against the sex. 

But more reasonable persons will easily observe, that I en- 
tirely spare the sex, and only arraign their education; that I not 
only spare them, but plead their interest, assert their honour, 
set forth their perfections, commend their natural tempers, and 
only condemn that education, which is so injurious to their in- 
terests, so debases their honour, and deprives them of the benefit 
of their excellent natures and tempers. 

Their education, I profess, I cannot spare; but the only rea- 
son is because itis their greatest enemy, because it deprives 
the world of so many blessings, and the church of so many saints, 
as might reasonably be expected from persons, so formed by 
their natural tempers to all. goodness, and tenderness, arid so 
fitted by the clearness and brightness of their minds, to contem- 
plate, love and admire every thing that is holy, virtuous and 
divine. 

If it should here be said, that I even charge too high upon 
their education, and that they are not so much hurt by it as I 
imagine ; 

It may be answered, that though I do not pretend to state the 
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exact degree of mischief that is done by it, yet its plain and 
natural tendency to do harm, is sufficient to justify the most ab- 
solute condemnation of it. 

But if any one would know, how generally women are hurt 
by this education; if he imagines there may be no personal 


pride, or vain fondness of themselves, in those who are patched 


and dress out with so much glitter of art and ornament, | 

Let him only make the following experiment wherever he 
pleases. 

Let him only acquaint any such woman with his opinion of — 
her; I do not mean that he should tell her to her face, or to do 
if in any rude*public manner; but let him contrive the most 
civil, secret, friendly way that he can think of only to let her 
know his opinion, that he thinks she is neither handsome, nor 
dresses well, nor becomes her finery; and I dare say, he will 
find there are but very few fine dressed ‘women, who will like 
him never the worse for his bare opinion, though known to none 
but themselves; and that he will not be long without seeing the 
effects of her resentment. . 

But if such an experiment would show him that there are but 
few such women that could bear with his friendship, after they 
knew he had such an opinion of. them, surely it is time to com- 
plain of, and accuse that education, which so generally corrupts 
their hearts. 

For though it is hard to judge of the hearts of people, yet 
where they declare their resentment, and uneasiness at any 
thing, there they pass the judgment upon themselves. If a wo- 
man cannot forgive a man who thinks she has no beauty, nor 
any ornament from her dress, there she infallibly discovers the 
state of her own heart, and is condemned by her own, and not 
another’s judgment. 

For we never are angry at others, but when their opinions of 
us are contrary to that which we have of ourselves. 

A man that makes no pretence to scholarship, is never angry 
at those who do not take him to bea scholar: so if a woman had 
no opinion of her own person and dress, she would never be 
angry at those, who are of the same opinion with herself. 

So that the general bad effects of this education are too much 
known to admit of any reasonable doubt. 

But how possible it is to bring up daughters in a more excel- 
lent way, let the following character declare. 

Eusebia is a pious widow, well-born, and well-bred, and has 
2 good estate for five daughters, whom she brings up as one en- 
rusted by God to fit five virgins for the kingdom of heaven. 
Her family has the same regulation asa religious house, and all] 
ts orders tend tothe support of a constant regular devotion. 
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She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together at all the 
hours of prayer in the day, and chant psalms and other devo- 
tions, and spend the rest of their time in such good works and 
innocent diversions, as render them fit to return to their pecans 
and prayers. 

She loves them as her spiritual children, and they reverence 
her as their spiritual mother, with an affection far above that of 
the fondest friends. 

She has divided part of her estate amongst them, that every 
one may be charitable out of their own stock, and each of them 
take it in their turns to provide for the poor and sick of the 
parish. 

Kusebia brings them up to all kinds of hee that are proper 
for women, as sewing, knitting, spinning, and all other parts of 
housewifery ; not for their amusement, but that they may be 
serviceable to themselves and others, aud be saved from those: 
temptations which attend an idle life. 

She tells them, she had rather see them reduced to the neces: 
sity of maintaining themselves by their own work, than to have 
riches to excuse themselves from labour. For though, says she, 
you may be able to assist the poor without your labour, yet by 
your labour you will be able to assist them more. 

If Eusebia has lived as free from sin as it is possible for human 
nature, it is because she is always watching and guarding against 
all instances of pride. And if her virtues are stronger and higher 
than other people’s, it is because they are all founded in a deep 
humility. 

My children, says she, when your father died, I was mineh 
pitied by my friends, as having al] the care of a family, and the 
management of an estate fallen upon me. 

But my own grief was founded upon another principle; I was 
grieved to see myself deprived of so“faithful a friend, and that 
such an eminent example of Christian virtues, should be taken 
from the eyes of his children before they were of an age to love 
and follow it. 

But as to worldly cares, which my friends thought so heavy 
upon, me, they are most of them of our own making, and fall 
away as soon as we know ourselves. ; 

If a person in a dream is disturbed with strange appearances, 
his trouble is over as soon as he is awake, and sees that it was the 
folly of a dream. 

Now when a right knowledge’of ourselves enters into out 


~ minds, it makes as great a change in all our thoughts and appre: 


hensions, as when we awake from the wandering of a dream. 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy, who fancies 
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umself to be glass, and so is afraid of stirring ; or taking. himself. 


o be wax, dare not let the sun shine upon him. 

_ But, my children, there are things in the world which pass 
or wisdom, politeness, grandeur, happiness, and fine breeding, 
vhich show as great ignorance of ourselves, and might as justly 
yass for thorough madness, as when a man fancies himself to be 
glass, or ice. : 

A woman who dares not appear in the world without fine 
lothes, who thinks it a happiness to have aface finely coloured, 
0 have a skin delicately fair, who had rather die than be re- 
luced to poverty, and be forced to work for a poor maintenance, 
§ as ignorant of herself to the full; as he who fancies himself to 
ye glass. 

For this reason, all my discourse with you has been to ac- 
juaint you with yourselves, and to accustom you to such books 
und devotions, as may best instruct you in this greatest of all 
knowledge. 

You would think it hard, not to know the family into which 
you was born, what ancestors you were descended from, and what 
estate was to come to you. But, my children, you may know all 
this with exactness, and yet be as ignorant of yourselves, as he 
who takes himself to be wax. 


For though you. were all of you born of my body, and bear 


your father’s name, yet you are all of you pure spirits. I do not 
mean that you have not bodies that want meat and drink, and 
sleep, and clothing, but that all that deserves to be called you, 
is nothing else but spirit. A being spiritual and rational in its 
nature, that is as contrary to all fleshly or corporeal beings, as 
life is contrary to death; that is made in the image of God, to 
live for ever, never to cease any more, but to enjoy life, and rea- 
son, and knowledge, and happiness in the presence of God, and 
the society of angels, and glorious spirits, to all eternity. oP 

Every thing that you call yours, besides this spirit, is but like 
your clothing ; something that is not only to be used for a while, 
and then to end, and die, and wear away, and to signify no more 
to you, than the clothing and bodies of other people. _ 

~ But, my children, you are not only in this manner spirits, but 
you are fallen spirits, that began your life in a state of corrup- 
tion and disorder, full of tempers and passions, that blind and 
darken the reason of your mind and incline you to that which is 
hurtful. 

Your bodies are not only poor and perishing like your clothes, 
but they are like infected clothes, that fill you with all diseases 
and distempers, which oppress the soul with sickly appetites and 
vain cravings. 

So that all of us are like two beings, that have, as it were, two 
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hearts within us; with the one we see, and taste, and admire 
reason, purity and holiness: with the other we incline to pride 
and vanity, and sensual delights. “ 

This internal war we always feel within us more or less. 
and if you would know the one thing necessary to all the world 
it is this; to preserve and perfect all that is rational, holy anc 
divine in our nature, and to mortify, remove, and destroy all thai 
vanity, pride, and sensuality, which springs from the corruption 
of our state. | 

Could you think, my children, when you look at the world. 
and see what customs, and fashions, and pleasures, and troubles 
and projects, and tempers, employ the hearts and time of man. 
kind, that things were thus, as I have told you? A 

But do not you be affected at these things, the world is in ¢ 
great dream, and but few people are awake in it. 

We fancy that we fall into darkness, when we die; but, alas | 
we are most of us in the dark till then; and the eyes of our souls 
only then begin to see, when our bodily eyes are closing. | 

You see then your state, my children; you are to honour, im- 
prove, and perfect the spirit that is within you, you are to pre- 
pare it for the kingdom of heaven, to nourish it with the love of 
God, and of virtue, to adorn it with good works, and to make it 
as holy and heavenly as you'can. You are to preserve it from 
the errors and vanities of the world; to save it from the corrup- 
tions of the body, from those false delights, and sensual tempers, 
which the body tempts it with. 

You are to nourish your spirits with pious readings, and holy 
meditations, with watchings, fastings, and prayers, that you may 
taste, and relish, and desire that eternal state, which is to begin 
when this life ends. 

__ As to your bodies, you are to consider them as poor, perish- 
ing things, that are sickly and corrupt at present, and will soon 
drop into common dust. You are to watch over them as enemies, 
that are always trying to tempt and betray you, and so never 
follow their advice and counsel; you are to consider them as the 
place and habitation of your souls, and so keep them pure, and 
clean, and decent; you are to consider them as the servants and 
instruments of action, and so give them food, and rest, and rai- 
ment, that they may be strong and healthful to do the duties of 
‘a charitable, useful, pious life. 

Whilst you live thus, you live like yourselves; and whenever 
you have less regard to your souls, or more regard to your bodies, 
than this comes to; whenever you are more intent upon adorn- 
ing your persons, than upon perfecting of your souls, you are 
much more beside yourselves, than he that had rather have a 
laced coat than an healthful body. 
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For’ this reason, my chikitie Thave taught you Aoaing that ; 
was dangerous for you to learn: I have kept you from every . 
thing that might betray you into weakness and folly; or make 
you think any thing fine but a fine mind; any thing happy’ but 
the favour of God ; or any thing desirable ‘but to do all the good 
you possibly can. 

Instead of the vain, sammdee entertainment of plays and 
pperas, [ have'taught you to delight in visiting the sick and poor. 
What. music, and dancing, and diversions ‘are to many in the 
world, that prayers and devotions, and psalms are to you. Your 
hands have not been employed in plaiting the hair, and adorn- 
ing your persons;'but in making clothes for the naked. You 
have. not wasted your fortunes upon yourselves, but have added » 
your labour to them, to do more good to other people. - 

Instead of forced shapes, patched faces, genteel airs, and af- 
ected motions, I have taught you to conceal your bodies with - 
modest garments, and Ict the world have nothing to view of you, 
but the plainness, and SuicenG and humility of all your beha- 
yiour. ; 
You know, my children, the high perfection, ‘and. the reat 
-ewards of virginity ; you know how it frees from worldly cares ° 
ind troubles, and furnishes. means and opportunities of higher. 
1dvancement in a divine life; therefore love, and esteem, and 
jonour virginity; bless God for all that glorious company of 
1oly virgins, that from the beginning of Christianity have, in 
he several ages of the church, renounced the cares and plea- 
sures of matrimony, to be perpetual examples of solitude, con-. 
emplation and prayer. 

But as every one has their proper gift from God, as I look 
ipon you all to be so many great blessings of a married state; 
0 I leave it to your choice, either to do as I have done, or ie 
spire after higher degrees of perfection in a virgin state of life, 

I desire nothing, I press nothing upon you, but to make ine. 

nost of human life, and to aspire after perfection in whatever 
tate of life you choose. 
_ Never therefore consider yourselves as persons that are, to be 
een, admired, and courted by men; but as poor sinners, that 
re to save yourselves from the vanities and follies of a misera- 
le world, by humility, devotion and self-denial. Learn to live 
or your own sakes, and the service of God ; and let nothing in 
he world be of any value with you, but that which you can turn 
nto a service to God, and a means of your future happiness. 

Consider often how powerfully you are called to a virtuouy 
ife, and what great and glorious things God has done for you, 
o make you in love with every thing that can promote his glory, — 

Think piesa the vanity and shortness of pee life, and tet 
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death and eternity be often in your ‘minds: for these thoughts 
will strengthen and exalt your minds, make you wise and judi- 
cious, and truly sensible of the littleness of human things. 

Think of the happiness of prophets and apostles, saints and 
_ martyrs, who are now rejoicing in the presence of God, and see 
_ themselves possessors of eternal glory. And then think how 
desirable a thing it is, to watch and pray, and do good as they 
did, that when you die you may have your lot amongst them. _ 

Whether married, therefore, or unmarried, consider yourselves 
-as mothers and sisters, as friends and relations to all’ that want 
your assistance ; and never allow yourselves to be idle, whilst’ 
others are in want of any thing that your hands can make for 
them. i 

.This useful, charitable, humble employment of yourselves, i is 
what I recommend to you with great earnestness, as being a sub- 
stantial part of a wise and pious life. And besides. the good you 
' will thereby do to other people, every virtue of your own heart 
will be very much improved by it. 

For next to reading, meditation and prayer, there is nothing” 
that so secures our hearts from foolish passions, nothing that. 
preserves so holy and wise a frame of mind, as some useful, 
humble employment of ourselves. 

‘ Never therefore consider your labour as an amusement, that 
is to get rid of your time, and so may be as trifling as you please ; ; 
but consider. it as something that is to be serviceable to your- 
selves and others, that is to serve some sober ends of life, to 
save and redeem your time, and make it turn to your account, 
when the works of all people shall be tried by fire. 

When you was little, I left you to little amusements, to please 
yourselves in any things that were free from harm; but as you 
‘are now grown up toa knowledge of God and yourselves; as 
your minds are now acquainted with the worth and value of vir- 
tue, and exalted with the great doctrines of religion, you are 
now to do nothing as children, but despise every thing that is 
poor, or vain, and impertinent; you are now to make the labours 
of your hands suitable to the piety of your hearts, and employ 
yourselves for the same ends, and with the same spirit, as you 
watch and pray. 

For if there is any good to be done by your labour, if you can. 
possibly employ yourselves usefully to other people, how silly is: 
it, how contrary to the wisdom of religion to make thata mere 
amusement, which might as easily be made an exercise of the 
greatest charity ? 

What would you think of the wisdom of him that should em- 
ploy his time in distilling of waters, and making liquors which 
nobody could ae merely to amuse himself with the variety of 
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their colour and clearness, when, with less labour and expense, - 
he might satisfy the wants of those who have nothing to drink. 

Yet he would be as wisely employed, as those that are amus- 
ing themselves with such tedious works-as they neither need, 
nor hardly know how to use when they are finished; when with 
less labour and expense they might be doing as much good, as 
he that is clothing the naked or visiting the sick: 

Be glad therefore to know the wants of the poorest people, and. 
Jet your hands be employed in making such mean and ordinary 
things for them, as their necessities requires By thus making 
your labour a gift and service to the poor, your ordinary work 
will be changed into a holy service, and made as acceptable to . 
God as your devotions. rn is 

And as charity is the greatest of all virtues, as it always was’ 
the chief temper of the greatest saints; so nothing can make 
your own charity more amiable in the sight of God, than this 
method of adding your labour to it. i dicot 

The humility also of this employment will be as beneficial to 
you, as the charity of it. It will keep you from all vain and 
proud thoughts of your own state and distinction in life, and 
from treating the poor as creatures of a different species. By 
accustoming yourselves to this labour and service to the poor, as . 
the representatives of Jesus Christ, you will soon find your heart 
softened into the greatest meekness and lowliness towards them. 
You will reverence their estate and condition, think it an honour 
to serve them, and never be so pleased with yourself, as when 
you are most humbly employed in their service. j 

This will make you true disciples of your meek Lord and: 
Master, who came into the world not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister; and though he was Lord of all, and among the crea- 
tures of his own making, yet was amongst them, as one that 
serveth. fie: 8 - 

Christianity has then had its most glorious effects upon your 
hearts, when it has thus changed your spirit, removed all the 
pride of life from you, and made you delight in humbling your- 
selves beneath the lowest of all your fellow-creatures. 

Live therefore, my children, as you have begun your lives, in 
humble labour for the good of others; and let ceremonious 
visits, and vain acquaintances, have as little of your time as you 
possibly can. Contract no foolish friendships, or vain fondness 
for particular persons; but love them most, that most turn your 
love towards God, and your compassion towards all the world. 

But above all, avoid the conversation of fine-bred fops and 
beaux, and hate nothing more than the idle discourse, the 
flattery and compliments of that sort of men; for they are 
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he. shame of dheie own sex, and ao to be the abhorrence of 
yours. : 

When you go abroad, let Lergllity, sioileaty and a decent 
Carriage, | ‘be all 'the state that you take upon you ; and let ten- 
_derness, compassion, and good nature, be all the fine breeding 
that you show in any place. 

If evil speaking, scandal, or backbiting, be the conversation 
where you happen to be, keep your heart and your tofigue to 
yourself; be as much grieved, as if you was amongst cursing 
and swearing, and retire as soon as you can. 

‘Though you intend to marry, yet let the time never come till 

-you find:a man that has those perfections which you have been 
abouring after yourselves; who is likely to be a friend to all 
‘your virtues, and-with whom it is better to live, than to want the 
benefit of his example. 

Love poverty, and reverence poor people; as for many rea- 
sons, so particularly for this; because our blessed Saviour was 
sone.of the number, and because you may make them all-so many 
‘friends: and advocates with God for you. 

Visit and converse with them frequently ; you “will often find 
simplicity, innocence, patience, fortitude, and great piety 
amongst them; and where they are not so, your good ann 
_ may. amend ahem. 

Rejoice at every opportunity of doing an humble action, wid 
exercising the meekness of your minds; whether it be, as the 
‘Seripture expresses it, in washing the saints’ feet, that is, in 
waiting upon, and serving those that are below you; or in bear- 
ing with the haughtiness : and ill manners of those that are your 


vequals, or above you. For there is nothing better than humility ; 


“it as the fruitful soil of all virtues; and every thing that is 
kind and good, naturally grows from it. 
Therefore, my children, pray for, and practice humility, and 


‘reject every thing in dress, or carriage, or conversation, that has 


any appearance of pride. 

‘Strive to do every thing that is praiseworthy, but do nothing 
in order to be praised; nor think of any reward for all your 
labours of love and virtue, till Christ cometh with all his holy 
“angels. 

And above all, my children, have a care of vain and proud 
‘thoughts of your own virtues. For as soon as ever people live 
‘different from the common way of the world, and despise its 
vanities, the devil represents to their minds the heights of their 
own perfection ; and is-content they should excel in good’works, 
ANS that he can but make them proud of them. 

Therefore | watch over -your virtues with a jealous eye, and 
Teject every vain thought, as you would reject the most wicked 
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imaginations ; ‘and think what a loss it would = te you, to have : 
the fruit of all your good works devoured by the vanity of your — 
own minds. oie 

Never, therefore, allow yourself to despise those who do not 
follow your rules of life ; but force your hearts to love them, and 
pray to God for them; and let humility be always whispering it 
unto your ears, that you yourselves will fall from those rules to- 
morrow, if God should leave you to. yee own strength and 
wisdom. | 

When, therefore, you have spent days aa weeks well, do not 
suffer your hearts to contemplate any thing as your own, but — 
give all the glory to the goodness of God, who has carried you 
through such rules of holy living, as you were not able to ob- 
serve by your own strength ; and take care to begin the next 
day, not as proficients in virtue, that can do great matters, but 
as poor beginners, that want the daily assistance of God to save 
you from the grossest sins. 

Your dear father was an humble, watobeal, pious, wise man. 
Whilst his sickness would suffer him to talk with me, his dis- ~ 
course was chiefly about your education. He knew the benefits 
of humility, he saw the ruins which pride made in our sex; and ~ 
therefore he conjured me with the tenderest expressions, to re- 
nounce the fashionable way of educating daughters in pride.and 
softness, in the care of their beauty and dress ; and to bring you 
all up in the plainest, simplest instances of an humble, ‘holy, 
and industrious life. 

He taught me an admirable rule of humility, which he prac- 
tised al! the days of his life; which was this ;+to let no morning 
pass, without thinking upon some frailty and infirmity of our 
own, that may put us to confusion, make us blush inwardly, and 
entertain a mean opinion of ourselves. 

Think, therefore, my children, that the soul of your good ~ 
father, who is now with God, speaks to you through my mouth; 
and let the double desire at your father, who is gone, and 1, 
who am with you, prevail upon you to love God, to study your 
own perfection, to practice humility, and with innocent labour 
and charity, to do all the good that you can toall your fellow- 
creatures, till God calls you to another life. 

Thus did the pious widow educate her daughters. 

The spirit of this education speaks so plainly for itself, that,. 

I hope, i need-say nothing in its justification. If we could see it 
in life, as well as read of it in books, she world would soon find 
the happy effects of it. 

A daughter thus educated, would be a blessing to any family 
that she came: into; a fit companion for a wise PBR; apt 
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make him happy in the Vain He of his family, and the: edu- 
cation of his children. ad 

And she that either was not a adiieds or could not dispose of 
~ herself well in marriage, would know how to live to great and 
excellent ends in a state of virginity. 

A very ordinary knowledge of the spirit of Christiane seee 
fo be enough to convince us, that no education can be of true 
advantage to young women, but that which trains them up in 
humble industry, in great plainness of life, in exact modesty 
of dress, manners, and carriage, and in strict devotion. For 
what should a Christian woman be but a plain, unaffected, 
modest, humble creature, averse to every thing in her dress and 
carriage, that can draw the eyes of beholders, or gratity: the 
_ passions of lewd and amorous persons ? 

‘How great a stranger must he be to the Gospel, who does 
not know that it requires this to be the spirit of a a wo- 
man? 

Our blessed Saviour saith, Whosoever Iodiceth upon a woman 
to lust after her, hath already committed aduliery with her in his 
heart. St. Matt. v. 28. 

Need an education which turns women’s minds to the arts 
and ornaments of dress and beauty, be more strongly condemn- 
ed, than by these words? For surely, if the eye is so easily and 
dangerously betrayed, every art and ornament is’ sufficiently 
condemned, and naturally tends to betray it. 

And how can a woman of piety more justly abhor and avoid 
any thing, than that which makes her person more a snare and 
‘temptation to other people? If lust and wanton eyes are the 
death of the soul, can any women think themselves innocent, 
who with naked breasts, patched faces, and every ornament of 
dress, invite the eye to offend? % 

_ Andvas there is no pretence for innocence in such a behaviour, 
so neither can they tell how to set any bounds to their guilt. 
For as ‘they can never know how much, or how often they have 
-oceasioned sin in other people, so they can never know how 
much guilt will be placed to their own account. 

This, one would think, should sufficiently deter every pious 
woman from every thing that might render her the occasion of 
loose passions in other people. 

St. Paul, speaking of a thing entirely innocent, reasons after 
this manner: But take heed, lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumbling-block to those that are weak. And 
through thy knowledge thy weak brother perish, for whom Christ 
died. But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their 
wenle conscience, ye sin ag gainst Christ. Wherefore, if meat make 
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my brother to offend, I will eas no flesh while the world standeth, . 
lest I make my brother to offend. 1 Cor. viii. 9—13. ~ ins; 

- Now if this is the spirit of Christianity ; if it requires us to 
bstain from things thus lawful, innocent, and useful, whén-there 
is any danger of betraying our weak brethren into an error — 
thereby, surely it cannot be reckoned too nice or needless a 
point of conscience, for women to avoid such things, as are nei- 
ther innocent nor useful, but naturally tend to corrupt their own - 
hearts, and raise ill passions in other people. 

Surely every woman of Christian piety ought to say, in the 
spirit of the apostle, if patching and paint, or any vain adorning 
of my person, be a natural means of making weak, unwary eyes 
to offend, I will renounce all these arts as long as I live, lest 1 
should make my fellow-creatures to offend. 

T shall now leave this subject of humility ; having said enough, 
asI hope, to recommend the necessity of making it the constant, 
chief subject of your devotion at this hour of prayer. 

I have considered the nature and necessity of humility, and 
its great importance to a religious life. Ihave shown you how 
many difficulties are formed against it from our natural tempers, 
the spirit of the world, and the common education of both sexes. 

These considerations will, I hope, instruct you how to form 
your prayers for it to the best advantage ; and teach you the ne- 
cessity of letting no day pass, without a serious, earnest appli- 
eation to God, for the whole spirit of humility. Fervently be- 
seeching him to fill every part of your soul with it, to make it 
the ruling, constant habit of your mind, that you may not only 
feel it, but feel all your other tempers arising from it; that you. 
may bite no thoughts, no desires, no designs, but adel as are 
the true fruits of an humble, meek, and lowly heart. 

“That you may always appear poor, and little, and mean in your 
own eyes, and fully content that others should have the same 
opnion of you. 

That the whole course of your life, your expense, your house, 
your dress, your manner of eating, drinking, conversing, and 
doing every thing, may be so many continual proofs of the true 
unfeigned humility of your heart; that you may look for nothing, 
claim nothing, resent nothing; that you may go through all the 
actions and accidents of life calmly and quietly, as in the pre- 
sence of God, looking wholly unto him, acting wholly for him ; 
neither seeking vain applause, nor resenting neglects, or affronts, 
but doing and receiving every thing in the meek and ‘lowly spirit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Recommending. devotion at twelve o'clock, called in Scripture the 
_ Sixth hour of the day. The frequency of devotion equally desira. 
~ ple by all orders of people. Universal love is here recommended te 
_ be the subject’ of privet at this hour. Of intercession, as an act 0 
universal love. 

: Ir will perhaps. be shag by some people, that these hours 
of prayer come too thick; that they can only be observed by 
people of great leisure, and ought-not to be pressed upon the ge. 
nerality of men, who have the cares of families, trades and em. 

 ployments; nor upon the gentry, whose state and figure in the 

- world cannot admit of this frequency of devotion. And that if 

_is only fit for monasteries and nunneries, or such people as have 
no more to do in the world than they have. 

To this it is answered, 

First: That this method of devotion is not pressed upon any 
sort of people, as absolutely necessary, but recommended to all 
people, as the best, the happiest, and most perfect way of life. | 

And ifa great and exemplary devotion isas much the greatest 
~happiness and perfection of a merchant, a soldier; or a man ot 
quality, as it is the greatest happiness, and perfection of the 
most retired contemplative life, then it is as proper to recom- 
mend it without any abatements to one order of men as ta 
another. Because happiness and perfection are of the same 
worth-and value to all people. 

The gentleman and tradesman may, and must spend muck of 

_their time differently from the pious monk in the cloister, or the 
contemplative hermit in the desert: but then, as the monk and 
‘hermit lose the ends of retirement, unless they make it all ser. 
viceable to devotion; so the gentleman and merchant fail of the 
greatest ends of a social life, and live to their loss in the world, 
unless devotion be their chief and governing temper. 

It is certainly very honest and creditable for people to engage 
in trades and employments; it is reasonable for gentlemen to 
manage well their estates and families, and such recreations ag 
are proper to their state. But then every gentleman and trades- 

~man loses the greatest happiness of his creation, is robbed of 
something that is greater than all employments, distinctions, and 
pleasures of the world, if he does not live more to piety and 
devotion, than to any thing else in the world. 

Here are therefore no excuses made for men of business and 
figure in the world. First, because it would be to excuse them 
from that which is the greatest end of living, and be only ant 
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80: many reasons for making ‘them less beneficial to thembelves, 
and less serviceable to God and the world. if 

_ Secondly: Because most men of business and figure engago 
too far in worldly matters; much farther than the \reasons of 
human life, or the necessities of the world require. 

Merchants and tradesmen, for instance, are generally ten tines 
farther engaged in business than they need; which is so far - 
from being a reasonable excuse for their want of time for devo- 
tion, that it is their crime, and must be censured asa blameable 
instance of covetousness and ambition. 

The gentry, and: people of figure, either give themselves up 
to state employments, or to the gratifications of their passions in 
a life of gaiety and debauchery ; ; and if these things might be 
admitted as allowable avocations from devotion, devotion must 
be reckoned a poor circumstance of life. 

Unless gentlemen can show that they have another:God than 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; another nature than that 
which is derived from Adam; another religion than ‘the Chris-: 
ian, it is in vain to plead their state, and dignity, and pleasures, 
as reasons for not preparing their souls for God, by a strict and 
regular devotion. 

For since piety and devotion are the common unchangeable 
means of saving all the souls in the world that shall be saved, 
there is nothing left for the gentleman, the soldier, and the trades- 
man, but to take care that their several states be, by care an 


watchfulness, by meditation and prayer, made states of an exact ° 


and solid piety. 

If a merchant, having forbore from too great businésd, that he | 
might quietly attend on the service of God, should therefore © 
lie worth twenty, instead of fifty thousand pounds, could any 
me say that he had mistaken his calling, or gone a loser out of 
the world? 

If a gentleman should have killed fewer foxes, been less fre-. 
juent at balls, gaming, and merry meetings, because stated parts 
of his time had been given to retirement, to meditation and de- 
fotion, could it be thought, that when he left the world, he would 
egret the loss of those hours that he had given to the care and 
mprovement of his soul? 

If a tradesman, by aspiring after Christian perfection, and res 
iring himself often from his business, should, instead of leaving 
tis children fortunes to spend in luxury and idleness; leave them 
o live by their own honest labour; could it be said, that ‘he 
ad made wrong use of the world, because he had shown his 
hildren, that he had-more regard to that which is eternal, than 
0 'this which is so soon to be at an end. f 

Since therefore devotion is not only the best and most -desira- 
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ble practice in a cloister, but the best and most desirable ore 
tice of men, as men, and in every state of life, they that desire 
to be excused from it, because they are men of figure, and es 


tates, and business, are no wiser than those that should desire 


to be excused from health ‘and happiness, because hey wert 
men of figure and estates. 

_ Icannot see why every gentleman, merchant, or soldier, shoul 
not put these questions seriously to himself: 

«What is the best thing for me to intend and drive at in al 


_ my actions? How shall I do to make the most of human life 


What ways shall I wish that I had taken, when I am leaving thi 
world ?” 

Now to be thus wise, and to make thus much use of our rea 
son, seems to be but a small and necessary piece of wisdom. Fo 
how can we pretend to sense and judgment, if we dare not se 


- riously consider, and answer, and govern our lives by that whicl 


such questions require of us? 
Shall a nobleman think his birth too high a dignity to conde 


-scend to such questions as these ? Or a tradesman think his busi 


ness too great, to take any care about himself? 

Now here is desired no more devotion in any oné’s life, thas 
the answering these few questions require. 

Any devotion that is not to the greater advantage of him vil 


uses it, than any thing that he can ‘do in the room of it; any de 
_yotion ‘that does not procure an infinitely greater good, than cal 
be got by neglecting it, is freely yielded up, Berar is no ) deman 


of it. 

But if people will live in so much i ignorance, as never to pu 
these questions to themselves, but push on a blind life at al 
chances, in quest of they do not know what or why ; without eve 
considering the worth, or value, or tendency of their actions 
without considering what-God, reason and eternity, and thei 
own happiness require of them; it is for the honour of devotio: 
that none can neglect it, but those who are thus inconsiderate 
who dare not inquire after that which is the best, and most wot 
thy of their choice. 

It is true, Claudius, you are a man of figure and estate, an 
are to act the part of such a station of human life; you are ne 
called, as Elijah was, to be a prophet, or as St. Paul, to be a 
apostle. 

But will you therefore not love yourself? Will you not see. 


‘and study your own happiness, because you are not called t 


preach up the same things to other people? : 

You would think it very absurd, for aman not to value his ow: 
health, because he was not a physician ; ; or the preservation ¢ 
his hinba, because he was not a bonesetter. Yet it is more ab 
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ird for you, Claudius, to neglect the improvement of your soul 
1 piety, because you are not an apostle, or a bishop. 
Consider this text of Scripture: If ye live after the flesh, ye. 
tall die ; but if through the spirit ye do mortify the deeds of the 
ody, ye shall live. For as many asare-led by the spirit of God, 
ey are the sons of God. Rom. viii. 13,14. Do you think that 
uis Scripture does not equally relate to all mankind? Can you 
nd any exception here for men of figure and estate? Is nota 
siritual and devout life here made the common condition, on 
‘hich all men are to become sons of God? will you leave hours . 
f prayer, and rules of devotion, to particular states of life, when 
othing but the same spirit of devotion can save you, or any man, 
‘om eternal death? " 

Consider again this text: For we must all appear before the - 
idgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
one in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
ood or bad. 2 Cor.v.10. Nowif your estate would excuse you 
‘om appearing before this judgment seat; if your figure could 
rotect you from receiving according to your works, there would 
é some pretence for your leaving devotion to other people. But 
‘you who are now thus distinguished, must then appear naked 
mongst common souls, without any other distinction from others, 
ut such as your virtues or sins give you: does it not as much 
pncern you, as any prophet, or apostle, to make the best provi- 
ion for the best rewards at that great day ? 

Again, consider this great doctrine of the apostle: For none 
f us, that is, of us Christians, liveth to himself: For whether we 
ve, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we die unto the 
ord. For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
pat he might be Lord both of the dead and the living. 

Now are you, Claudius, excepted out of the doctrine of this 
2xt? Will you, because of your condition, leave it to any par- 
cular sort of people, to live and die unto Christ? If so, you must 
ave it to them, to be redeemed by the death and resurrection 
f Christ. For it is the express doctrine of the text, that for this 
nd Christ died and rose again, that none of us should live to — 
imself. [i is not that priests or apostles, monks or hermits, 
nould live no longer to themselves; but that none of us, that is, 
o Christian, of what state soever, should live unto himself. 

If, therefore, there be any instances of piety, any rules of de- 
otion, which you can neglect and yet live as truly under Christ 
s if you observed them, this text calls you to nosuch devotion. 
ut if you forsake such devotion, as you yourself know is ex. 
ected from some particular sorts of people; such devotion as 
ou know becomes people that live wholly unto Christ, that aspire 
fter great piety ; if you neglect such devotion for any worldly 
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eapsideaniite, that you may live more to your own temper anil 
taste, more to the fashions and ways of the world, you forsake the 
terms on which all Christians are to receive the benefit of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. 

Observe farther, how-the same abe Ss is leone by St. Delors 
As he which hath called you'is holy, so be ye holy in all rn 
of conversation, 1 Pet. i. 15. ¢ 
If, therefore, Claudius, you are one of those who are here called, 


--you see what it is that you are called to. It is not to have so- 


much religion as suits with your temper, your business, or your: 
pleasures ; it-is not to a particular sort of piety, that may be suf- 
ficient for gentlemen of figure and estates; but it is first, to be 
holy, as he who hath called you is holy ; C secondly, it is to be thus 
holy in all manner of conversaticn ; that is, to carry thisspirit and 
degree of holiness into every part, and through the whole. form 
of. your life. 

And the reason the apostle immediately gives, why the spirit, 
of holiness must be the common spirit of Christians, as such, is 
very, affecting, and such as equally calls upon.all sorts of Chriss, 
tians. Forasmuch as ye know, says he, that ye were not redeemed: 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation—but with the precious blood of Christ, dc. " 

As if he-had said, Forasmuch as ye know ye were made capa. 
ble of this state of holiness; entered into a society with Christ, - 
and made heirs of his glory, not by any human means, but by 
such a-mysterious instance of love, as infinitely exceeds every 
thing that can be thought of in this world; since God has re- 
deemed you to himself, and your own happiness, at so great a price, 
how base and. shameful must it be, if you do not henceforth de-_ 
vote yourselves wholly to the glory of God, and become holy, as 
he who hath called you is holy ? 

If, therefore, Claudius, you consider your figure and estate; 
or if, in the words of the text, you consider your gold and silver, 
and the corruptible things of this life, as any reason why you” 
may live to your own humour and fancy, why you may neglect a 
life of strict piety and great devotion; if you think any thing in 
the world can be an excuse for: your not imitating the holiness. 
of Christ .in the whole course and form of your life, you may. 
make yourself as guilty, as if you should neglect the holiness of 
Christianity for the sake of picking straws. 

For the greatness of this new state of life to which we are. 
called in Christ Jesus, to be for ever as the angels of God in 
heaven, and the greatness of the price by which we are made 
capable of this state of glory, has turned every thing that is 
worldly, temporal, and corruptible into an equal littleness; and. 
made it as great baseness and folly, as great a contempt of the 
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ood of Christ, to neglect any degrees of holiness, because you 
re a man of some estate and quality, as it would be to neglect 
t, because you had a fancy to pick straws. __ S Seedee a 
Again, the same apostle saith, Know ye not that your body is 
he temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, and ye arenot your 
wn? For ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God © 
n your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s. 1 Cor. vi. — 
9, 20. . | ees: 
How poorly therefore, Claudius, have you read the Scripture? 
10W little do you know of Christianity, if you can yet talk of your 
state and condition, as a pretence for a freer kind of life? 
_Are you any more your own, than he that has no estate or dig- 
lity in the world? Must mean and little people preserve their © 
yodies as temples of the Holy Ghost, by watching, fasting, and 
rayer; but may you indulge yours in idleness, in lusts, and 
sensuality, because ye have so much rent, or such a title of dis- 
inction? H6w poor and ignorant are such thoughts as these? 
And yet you must either think thus, or else acknowledge, that 
he holiness of saints, prophets, and apostles is the holiness 
hat you are to labour after with all the diligence and care that _ 
rou can. 
And if you leave it to others, to live in such piety and devo 
ion, in such self-denial, humility, and temperance, as may ren- 
ler them able to glorify God in their body, and in their spirit ; 
rou must leave it to them also, to have the benefit of the blood 
»f Christ. é 
_ Again: the apostle saith, You know how we exhorted, comfort- 
id, and charged every one of you, that ye would walk worthy of 
od, who hath called you to his kingdom and glory. 1 Thess. ii. 
iT. : ekg 
You perhaps, Claudius, have often heard these words without 
sver thinking how much they required of you. And yet you 
‘annot consider them, without perceiving to what an eminent 
tate of holiness they call you. 
For how can the holiness of the Christian life be set before 
‘ou jin higher terms, than when it is represented to you, as walk- 
ng worthy of God? Can you think of any abatements of virtue, 
ny neglects of devotion, that are well consistent with a life that 
s to be made worthy of God? Can you suppose that any man 
valks in this manner, but he that watches over all his steps, and 
onsiders how every thing he does, may be done in the spirit of 
ioliness? And yet as high as these expressions carry this © 
jess, it is here plainly made the necessary holiness of all 
ians. For the apostle does not here exhort his fellow a 
ind saints to this holiness, but he commands all Chri: 
ndeavour after it: We charged, says he, every one of 
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you soon walk worthy of God, who hath called you to his king 


_ domand glory. 


Again: St. Peter saith, Jf any man speak, let him spe as. the 
oracles of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
that God giveth; that God in all things may be glorified 1 in Chri. 
Jesus. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

Do you not here, Claudius, plainly perceive your high calling 


Is he that speaketh, to have such regard to his words, that he 


appears to speak as by the direction of God? Is he that giveth, 
to take care that he so giveth, that what he disposeth of may ap: 
pear to bea gift that he hath of God? And is all this to be ~~ 


: that God may be glorified in all things? » 


Must it not then be said, has any man nobility, dignity of stata 


* or figure in the world? let him so use his nobility or figure o 
~ life, that it may appear he uses these as the gifts of God, for the 


greater setting forth of his glory. Is there now, Claudius, any 
thing forced, or far-fetched in this conclusion? "Is it not the 
plain sense of the words, that every thing in life is to be made a 
matter of holiness unto God? If so, then your estate and dignity 
is so far from excusing you from great piety and holiness of life. 
that it lays you under a greater necessity of living more to the 


glory of God, because you have more of his gifts that may be 


made serviceable to it. 

For people therefore of figure, or business, or dignity in the 
world, to leave great piety and eminent devotion to any particu. 
lar orders of men, or such as they think have little else to do ir 
the world, is to leave the kingdom of God to them. For it is the 
very end of Christianity to redeem all orders of men into one 
holy society, that rich and poor, high and low, masters and ser 
vants, may in one and the same spirit of piety, become a chosen 


_ generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people 


that are to show forth the praises of him, who hath called them oui 
of darkness, into his marvellous light. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Thus much being said to show that great devotion and holi 
ness is not to be left to any particular sort of people, but to be 
the conimon spirit of all that desire to live up to the terms o 
common Christianity ; 1 now proceed to consider the nature an¢ 
necessity of universal love, which is here recommended to be the 


“subject of your devotion at this hour. You are here also callee 


to intercession, as the most proper exercise to raise and preservs 
that love. By intercession is meant a praying to God, and in 
vding with him for our fellow-creatures. 
blessed Lord hath recommended his love to us, as the a 
id example of our love to one another. As therefore he 
nually making intercession for us all, so ought we to is 
ind pray for one another. 
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Anew commandment, saith he, I give unio you, that ye love one 
nother, as Ihave loved you. By this shall all men know that ye 
re my disciples, if ye love one another. 


The newness of this precept did not consist in this, that men _ e 


rere commanded to love one another ; for this was an old pre- 
ept, both of the law of Moses, and of nature. . But it was new 
a this respect, that it was to imitate a new, and till then un- 
eard of example of love ; it was to love one another, as Christ 
ad loved us. 

And if men are to know that we are disciples of Christ, by 
hus loving one another according to his new example of love ; P 
hen it is certain, that if we are void of this love, we make it as 
Jainly known unto men, that we are none of his disciples. 

There is no principle of the heart that is more acceptable to 
rod, than an universal fervent love to all mankind, wishing and 
raying for their happiness; because there is no prineiple of the 
eart that makes us more like God, who is love and goodness 
self, and created all beings for their enjoyment of happiness. 

The greatest idea that we can frame of God is when we con- 
eive him to be a being of infinite love and goodness; using an 
ifinite wisdon: and power for the common good and happiness 
f all his creatures. 

The highest notion therefore that we can form of man is when 
fe conceive him as like to God in this respect as he can be; 
sing all his finite faculties, whether of wisdom, power, or 
rayers, for the common good of all his fellow-creatures ; heartily 
esiring they may have all the happiness they are capable of, 
nd as many benefits and assistances from him, as his state and 
ondition in the world will permit him to give them. | 

And on the other hand, what a baseness and iniquity is there 
1 all instances of hatred, envy, spite, and ill-will; if we consi- 
er, that every instance of them is so far acting in opposition to 
‘od, and intending mischief and harm to those | creatures, which 
iod favours, and protects, and preserves, in order to their hap- 
iness? An ill-natured man amongst God’s creatures, is the 
Jost perverse creature in the world, acting contrary to that love, 
y which himself subsists, and which alone gives subsistence to 
ll that variety of beings, that enjoy life in any part of the crea- 
on. Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so 
o unto them. 

Now, though this is a doctrine of strict justice, yet it is only 
n universal love that can comply with it. For as love is the 
yeasure of our acting towards ourselves, so we can never act in 


le same manner towards other people, till we look upon them & 


‘ith that love with which we look upon ourselves. 
As we have no degrees of ee or envy, or ill- -will to our- 
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selves, so we cannot he disposed towards others as we are “tos 
wards ourselves, till we universally renounce all instances of 
spite and envy, and ill-will, even in the smallest degrees. 

If we had any imperfection i in our eyes, that made us see any 
one thing wrong, for the same reason they would show us an 
hundred things wrong. 

So if we have any temper of our hearts, that makes us envious 
or spiteful, or ill-natured towards any one man, the same temper 
will make us envious, and spiteful, and ill: natured towards a 
great many more. ~ 

If therefore we desire this divine virtue of love, we erie ex- 
ercise and practice our hearts in the love of all, because it is not 

Christian love, till it is the love of all. 

If a man could keep this whole law of love, and yet offend i in 
one point, he would be guilty of all. For as one allowed instance 
of injustice destroys the justice of all our other actions, so one 
allowed instance of envy, spite, and ill-will, renders all our other 
acts of benevolence and affection nothing worth. 

Acts of love that proceed not from a principal of universal love 
are but like acts of justice, that proceed from a heart not dis: 
posed to universal justice. 

A love which is not universal, may indeed have tenderness and 
affection, but it hath nothing of righteousness or piety in it; it 
is but humour, and temper, or interest, or such a love as publi. 
cans and heathens practice. 

All particular envies and spites, are as plain departures from 
the spirit of Christianity, as any particular acts of injustice. For 
it is as much a law of Christ, to treat every body as your neigh. 
bour, and to love your neighbour as yourself, as it is a law o 
Christianity to abstain from theft. — ' 

Now the noblest motive to this universal tenderness and affec: 
tion, is founded in this doctrine: God 1s love, and he that dwell: 
eth in him, dwelleth in God. 

Who, therefore, whose heart has any tendency towards God 
would not aspire after this divine temper, which so changes an¢ 
exalts our nature into an union with him. 

How should we rejoice in the exercise and practice of thi: 
love, which, so often as we feel it, is so often an assurance te 
us, that God is in us, that we act according to his spirit, who i 
Jove itself? But we must observe that love has then only this 
mighty power of uniting us to God, when it is so pure and uni: 
versal, as to imitate that love which God beareth to all his crea 
tures. 

God willeth the happiness of all beings, though it is no fia 
piness to himself. Therefore we must desire the Happiness 0 
all beings, though no happiness ee to.us from it. 
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~ God equally delighteth i in the perfections of all his creatures, 
therefore we should rejoice in those perfections, wherever we 
see them, and be as glad to have other people perfect as our- 
selves. 

As God forgiveth all, and giveth grace to all, so we should 
forgive all those injuries and affronts which we receive from 
others, and do all the good that we can to them. 

God Almighty, besides his own great example of love which 
ought to draw all his creatures ‘after it, has so provided for us, 
and made our happiness so common to us all, that we have no 
occasion to envy or hate one another. 

For we cannot stand in one another’s way, or by enjoying any 
particular good, keep another from his full share of it. As we 
cannot be happy, but in the enjoyment of God, so we cannot 
rival, or rob one another of this happiness. 

And as to other things, the enjoyments and prosperities of 
this life, they are so little in themselves, so foreign,to our hap- 
piness, and, generally speaking, so contrary to that which they 
appear to be, that they are no foundation for envy, or spite, or 
hatred. 

How silly would it be to envy a man, who was drinking poison 
put of a golden cup! and yet who can say, that he is acting 
wiser than thus, when he is envying any instance of worldly 
sreatness ! 

How many saints has adversity sent to heaven? And how 
many poor sinners has prosperity plunged into everlasting 
misery? A man seems then to be in the most glorious state, 
when he has conquered, disgraced, and humbled his enemy ; 
hough it may be, that same conquest has saved his adversary, 
ind undone himself? 

-This man had perhaps never been debauched, but for his for- 
une and advancement; who had never been pious but through 
zis poverty and disgrace. 

She who is envied for her beauty, may perchance o owe all her 
nisery to it; and another may be for ever happy for having had 
10 admirers ‘of her person. 

One man succeeds in every thing, and so loses all: another 
neets with nothing but crosses and disappointments, and thereby 
rains more than all the world is worth. 

This clergyman may be undone by his being made a bishop, 
ind that may save both himself and others, by being fixed to his 
irst poor vicarage. 

How envied was Alexander, when conquering the world; he 
yuilt towns, set up his statues, and left marks of his glory in so 
nany kingdoms! and how despised was the poor preacher, St. 
aul, tied he was beaten with rods! And yet how ee 
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was the world mistaken in their judgment! How aN to be 
envied was St. Paul! How much to be pitied was Alexander! 

_ These few reflections sufficiently show us, that the different 
conditions of this life have nothing in them to excite our un- 
easy passions, nothing that can reasonably interrupt our love and 
affection to one another. 

To proceed now to another motive to this universal ove! 

Our power of doing external acts of love and goodness is 
often very narrow and restrained. There are, it may be, but 
few people to whom we can contribute any worldly relief. 

But though our outward means of doing good are often thus 
limited, yet if our hearts are but full of love and goodness, we 
get as it were an infinite power; because God will attribute to 
us those good. works, those acts of love and tender charities 

which we sincerely desired, and would gladly have performed, 
had it been in our power. 
- You cannot heal all the sick, relieve all the poor; you cannot 
comfort all in distress, nor be a father to all the fatherless. You 
cannot, it may be, deliver many from their misfortunes, or tery 
them to find comfort in God. 4 

But if there is a love and tenderness in your heaft that ded 
lights in these good works, and excites you to do all that you 
can; if your love has no bounds, but continually wishes and 
prays for the relief and happiness of all who are in distress, you 
will be received by God as a benefactor to those, who have had 
nothing from you but your good will and tender affections. 

You cannot build hospitals for the incurable ; you cannot erect 
monasteries for the education of persons in holy solitude, con- 
tinual prayer and mortification; but if you join in your heart 
with those who do, and thank God for their pious designs; if 
you are a friend to these great friends to mankind, and rejoice 
in their eminent virtues, you will be received by God as a sharer 
of such good works, as though they had none of your hands, yet 
they had all your heart. 

This consideration surely is sufficient to make us look to, and 
watch over our hearts with all diligence ; to study the improve- 
ment of our inward tempers, and aspire after every height and 
perfection of a loving, charitable, and benevolent mind. 

And on the other hand, we may hence learn the great evil 
and mischief of all wrong turns of mind, of envy, spite, hatred, 
and ill-will. For if the goodness of our hearts will entitle us 
to the reward of good actions, which we never performed; it is 
certain that the badness of our hearts, our envy, ill-nature, and 
hatred, will bring us under the guilt of actions that we have 
never committed. 

As he that lusteth after a woman shall be reckoned an adul 
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terer, though he has only committed the crime in his heart; so 
the malicious, spiteful, ill-natured man, who only secretly re- - 


joices at evil, shall be reckoned a murderer, though he has shed 
no blood. : 


Since, therefore, our hearts, which are always naked and open 


to the eyes of God, give such an exceeding extent and increase 


either to our virtues or vices, it is our best and greatest busi- 
ness to govern the motions of our hearts, to watch, correct and 
improve the inward state and temper of our souls. 


Now there is nothing that so much exalts our souls, as this — 


heavenly love; it cleanses and purifies like a holy fire, and all 


il] distempers fall away before it. It makes room for all virtues, 


and carries them to their greatest height. Every thing that is 


good and holy grows out of it, and 1t becomes a continual source 
of all holy desires, and pious practices. By love, I do not mean 


any natural tenderness, which is more or less in people accord- | 


ing to their constitutions; but I mean a larger principle of the 


soul, founded in reason and piety, which makes us tender, kind, — 


and benevolent to all our fellow-creatures, as creatures of God, 
‘and for his sake. 

It is this love that loves all things in God, as his creatures, as 
the images of his power, as the creatures of his guodness, as 
parts of his family, as members of his society, that becomes a 
holy principle of all great and good actions. 

The love, therefore, of our neighbour, is only a branch of our 
love to God. For when we love God with all our hearts, and 
with all our souls, and with all our strength, we shall necessa- 
rily love those -beings that are so nearly related to God, that 
have every thing from him, and created by him, to be objects of 


his own eternal love. If I hate or despise any one maf in the 


world, I hate something that God cannct hate, and despise that 
which he loves. 

And can I think that I love God with all my heart, whilst I 
hate that which belongs only to God, which has no other master 
but him, which bears his image, is part of his family, and exists 
only by the continuance of his love towards it? It was the im- 
possibility of this that made St. John say, That if any man 
saith, he loveth God, and hateth his brother, he is a har. 

These reasons sufficiently show us, that no love is holy or re- 
ligious, till it becomes universal. aie 

For if religion requires me to love all persons, as God’s crea- 
tures, that belong to him, that bear his image, enjoy his protection, 
and make parts of his family and household; if these are the 

great and necessary reasons why I should live in love and friend- 
ship with any one man in the world, they are the same great-and 
necessary reasons why I should live in love and friendship with 
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every one man in the world: and consequently I offend agains 
all these reasons, and break through all these ties and obligations, 
whenever I want love towards any one man. The sin, therefore, 
of hating or despising any one man, is like the sin of hating all 
_ God’s creation; and the necessity of loving any one man, is the’ 
~ same necessity of loving every man in the world. And though 
many people may appear to us ever so sinful, odious, or extrava- 
gant in their conduct, we must never look upon that as the least 
motive forany contempt or disregard of them, butlook upon them 
with the greatest compassion, as being in the most pitiable con- 
_ dition that can be. | 

~ As it was the sins of the world, that made the Son of God bed 

come a compassionate suffering advocate for all mankind; so 
none is of the spirit of Christ, but he who has the utmost compas- 
sion for sinners. Nor is there any greater sign of your own per- 
fection, than when you find yourself all love and compassion to- 
wards those who are very weak and defective. And on the other 
hand, you have never less reason to be pleased with yourself, than 
when you find yourself most angry and offended at the behaviour 
of others. All sin iscertainly to be hated and abhorred wherever 
it is; but then we must set ourselves against sin, as we do against 
sickness and diseases, by showing ourselves tender and compas-— 

sionate to the sick and diseased. j 

All other hatred of sin, which does not fill the het with the 
softest, tenderest affections towards person§ miserable in it, is the 
servant of sin at the same time that it seems to be hating it- 

And there is no temper which even good men ought more » 
carefully to watch and guard. against than this. For it isa tem- 
per that lurks and hides itself under the cover of many virtues, 
and by being unsuspected does the more mischief. 

- A man naturally fancies, that it is his own exceeding love of © 
virtue that makes him not able to bear with those that want ited 

And when he abhors one man, despises another, and cannot bear 

the name of a third, he supposes it all to be a proof of his own ~ 

high sense of virtue, and just hatred of sin. 

And yet one would think, that a man needed no other cure for 
this distemper, than this one reflection : 

That if this had been the spirit of the Son of God, if he had 

- hated sin in this manner, there had been no redemption of the 

world: that if God had hated sinners inth is manner day and - 

night, the world itself had ceased long ago. 

This, therefore, we may take for a certain rule, that the more 
we partake of the divine nature, the more improved we are our- 
selves ; and the higher our sense of virtue is, the more we shall | 
pity and compassionate those who want it. The sight of such 
people will then, instead of raising in us a haughty contempt, or 
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peevish indignation towards them, fill us with such bowels of 
compassion, as when we see the miseries of an hospital. 

~ That the follies, therefore, crimes and ill-behaviour of our fel- 
low-creatures, may not lessen that love and tenderness which we 
are to have for all mankind, we should often consider the reason _ 
on which this duty of love is founded. — 

_ Now we are to love our neighbour, that is, all mankind, not 
because they are wise, holy, virtuous, or well-behaved; for all 
mankind neither ever was, nor ever will be so; therefore it is 
certain, that the reason of our being obliged to love them, cannot 
be founded in their virtue. ; 

Again : If their virtue or goodness were the reasen of our being 
obliged to love people, we should have no rule to proceed by ; 
because though some people’s virtue or vices are very notorious, 
yet, generally speaking, we are but very ill judges of the virtue 
and merit of other people.. % 
_ Thirdly: We are sure that the virtue or merit of persons, is 
not the reason of our being obliged to love them, because we are 
commanded te pay the highest instances of love to our worst 
enemies ; we are to love and bless, and pray for those that most 
injuriously treat us. This therefore is demonstration, that the 
merit of persons is not the reason en which our obligation to love 
them is founded. : : 

- Let us further consider, what that love is, which we owe to 
our neighbour. It is to love him as ourselves, that is, to have 
all those sentiments towards him, which we have towards our- 
selves; to wish him every thing that we may lawfully wish to. 
ourselves ; to be glad of every good, and sorry for every evil that 
happens to him: and be ready to do him all such acts of kind- 
ness, as we are always ready to do ourselves. bei 

This love therefore, you see, is nothing else but a love of 
benevolence; it requires nothing of us, but such good wishes, 
tender affections, and such acts of kindness as we show to our- 
selves. 

This is all the love that we owe to the best of men; and we 
are neyer to want any degree of this love to the worst, or most 
unreasonable man in the world. 

Now what is the reason why we are to love every man in this 
manner? It is answered that our obligation to love all men in 
this manner, is founded upon many reasons. : 

First: Upon a reason of equity ; for if it is just to love our- 
selves in this manner, it must be unjust to deny any degree of 
this love to others, because every man is so exactly of the same 
nature, and in the same condition as ourselves. 

If therefore your own crimes and follies do not lessen your — 
obligation to seek your own good, and wish well to yourself; 
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neither do the follies and crimes of your neigibour lessen your 
obligation to wish and seek the good of your neighbour. ~ 

Another reason for this love is founded in the authority se 
God, who has commanded us to love every man as yourself. 
Thirdly : We are obliged to this love, in imitation of God’s 

goodness, that we may be children of our Father, which is in 
heaven, who willeth the happiness of all his creatures, an 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good} ‘ 

Fourthly : Our redemption by Jesus Christ, calleth us to the 
exercise of this love, who came from heaven, xad laid down his 
life, out of love, to the whole sinful world. E 

Fifthly : By the command of our Lord and Saviour, who has 
required us to love one another, as he has loved us. 

‘These are the great perpetual reasons, on which our obliga- 
tion to love all mankind as ourselves, is founded. 3 

These reasons never vary, or change, they always continue in 
their full force ; and therefore equally oblige at all times, and in 
regard to all persons. : 

God loves us, not because we are wise, and good, and holy, bad 
in pity to us, because we want this happiness: he loves us, in 
order to make us good. Our love therefore must take this 
course ; not looking for, or requiring the merit of our brethren, but 
_ pitying their disorders, and wishing them all the good that they 
want, and are capable of receiving. _ 

It appears now plainly from what has been said, that the love 
which we owe to our brethren, is only a love of benevolence. 
Secondly : That this duty of benevolence is founded upon such 
- reasons as never vary or change; such as have no dependance 
upon the qualities of persons. From whence it follows, that 
it is the same great sin, to want this love to a bad man, as to 
want it toa good man. Because he that denies any of this be- 
nevolence to a bad man, offends against all the same reasons of 
love, as he does that denies any benevolence to a good man: and 
consequently it is the same sin. 

When therefore you let loose an ill-natured passion, either of 
hatred or contempt towards (as you suppose) an ill man, consider 
what you would think of another, that was doing the same to- 
wards a good man, and be assured that you are committing the 
same sin. 

You will perhaps say, How is it possible to love a good and 
a bad man in the same degree ? 

Just as it is possible to be as just and faithful to a good man, 
as to an evil man. Now are you in any difficulty about per- 
forming justice and faithfulness toa bad man? Are you in any 
doubts, whether you need be so just and faithful to him, as you 
need to be toa good man? Now why isit, that you are inno doubt 
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about it? Itis because you know that justice and faithfulness 
are founded upon: reasons that never vary or change, that have 
no dependance upon the*merits of men, but are founded in the 
nature of things, in the laws of’ God, and therefore are to be ob- 
served with an equal exactness towards good and bad men. 

Now do but think thus justly of charity, or love to your neigh- 
bour, that it is founded upon reasons that vary not, that have no 
dependance upon the merits of men, and then you will find it as 
possible to perform the same exact charity, as the same exaet 
justice to all men, whether good or bad. 

You will perhaps farther ask, if you are not to have a particu- 
lar esteem, veneration, and reverence for good men? It is an- 
swered—Yes. But then this high esteem and veneration, is a 
thing very different from that love of benevolence which we owe 
to our neighbour. 

The high esteem and veneration which you have for a man of 

eminent piety, is no act of charity to him; it is not of pity and 
compassion that you so reverence him, but it is rather an act of 
charity to yourself, that such esteem and veneration may excite 
you to follow his example. 
- You may, and ought to love, like, and approve the life which 
the good man leads; but then this is only the loving of virtue, 
wherever we see it. And we do not love virtue with the love 
of benevolence as any thing that wants our good wishes, but as 
something that is our proper good. 

The whole of the matter is this. The actions which you are to 
love, esteem, and admire, are the actions of good and pious men ; 
but the persons to whom you are to do all the good you can, in 
all sorts of kindness and compassion, are all persons whether 
good or bad. 

This distinction betwixt love or benevolence, and esteem or 
veneration, is very plain and obvious. And you may perhaps 
still better see the plainness and necessity of it, by this following 
instance. 

No man is to have a high esteem, or honour, for his own ac- 
complishments or behaviour; yet every man is to jove himself, 
that is, to wish well to himself; therefore this distinction be- 
twixt love and esteem is‘not only plain, but very necessary to 
be observed. 

Again: If you think it hardly possible to dislike the actions of 
unreasonable men, and yet have a true love for them; consider 
this with relation to yourself. : 

It is very possible, I hope, for you not only to dis’ 
detest and abhor a great many of your own pas 
accuse yourself with great folly for them. But 
any of those tender sentiments towards yourself 
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to have? Do you then cease to wish well to yourself? Is not 
the love of yourself as strong then, as at any other time? | 

Now what is thus possible with relation to ourselves, is in the 
same manner possible with relation to others. We may have the 
highest good wishes towards them, desiring for them every good 
that we desire for ourselves, and yet at the same time dislike 
their way of life. : ; 

To proceed ; all that love which we may justly have for our- 
selves, we are in strict justice obliged to exercise towards all 
other men; and we offend against the great law of our nature, 
_and the greatest laws of God, when our tempers towards others 
are different from those which we have towards ourselves. 

Now that self-love which is just and reasonable, keeps us con- 
stantly tender, compassionate, and well affected towards our- 
selves; if therefore you do not feel these kind dispositions to- 
wards all other people, you may be assured, that you are not in 
that state of charity, which is the very life and soul of Christian 
piety. 

You know how it hurts you to be made the jest and ridicule 
of other people ; how it grieves you to be robbed of your reputa- 
tion, and deprived of the favourable opinion of your neighbours : 
if therefore you expose others to scorn and contempt in any de- 
gree; if it pleases you to see or hear of their frailties or infirmi- 
ties; or if you are only loath to conceal their faults, you are so 
far from loving such people as yourself, that you may be justly 
supposed to have as much hatred for them, as you have love for 
yourself. For such tempers are as truly the proper fruits of ha- 
tred, as the contrary tempers are the proper fruits of love. 

And as it is a certain sign that you love yourself, because you 
are tender of every thing that concerns you; so it is as certain 
a sign that you hate your neighbour, when you are pleased with 
any thing that hurts him. 

But now, if the want of a true and exact charity be so great a 
want, that, as St. Paul saith, it renders our greatest virtues but 
empty sounds, and tinkling cymbals, how highly does it concern 
us to study every art, and practice every method of raising our 
souls to this state of charity? It is for this reason, that you are 
here desired, not to let this hour of prayer pass, without a full 
and solemn supplication to God, for all the instances of an uni- 
versal love and benevolence to all mankind. 

Such daily constant devotion, being the only likely means of 
preserving you in such a state of love, as is neé@ssary to prove 
true follower of Jesus Christ. 


- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


fF the necessity and benefit of intercession, considered as an exercise 
of universal love. How all orders of men are to pray and intercede 
with God for one another. How naturally such intercession amends 
and reforms the hearts of cee that use it. 


Tat intercession is a great and necessary part of Christian 
evotion, is very evident from Scripture. 

The first followers of Christ.seem to support all their love, and 
) maintain all their intercourse and correspondence, by mutual 
rayers for one another. 

St. Paul, whether he writes to churches or particular persons, 
n0ws his intercession to be perpetual for them, that they are the 
onstant subject of his prayers. 

Thus to the Phillippians, Z thank my God upon every remem- 
rance of you. Always in every prayer of mine for you all, mak- 
ig request with joy. Phil. i. 4.5. Here we see, not only a con- 
nual intercession, but performed with so much gladness as 
16ws that it was an exercise of love, in which he highly re- 
iced. 

His devotion had also ihe same care for particular persons, as 
ypears by the following passage. J thank my God, whom I 
ree from my forefathers, with a pure conscience, that, without 
easing, [have remembrance of thee in my prayers, night and day. 
Tim. i. 3. How holy an acquaintance and friendship was this; 
ow worthy of persons that were raised above the world, and re- 
ted to one another, as new members of a kingdom of heaven! 

Apostles and great saints did not only thus benefit and bless 
urticular churches and private persons; but they themselves 
so received graces from Ged by the prayers of others. Thus 
ith St. Paul to the CorintHians, You also helping together by 
ayer for us, that for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of 
any persons, thanks may be given by many on our behalf. 2 Cor. 

11. 

This was the ancient friendship of Christians, uniting and 
menting their hearts, not by worldly considerations of human 
ssions, but by the mutual communications of spiritual bless- 
gs, by prayers and thanksgivings to God for one another. 

It was this holy intercession that raised Christians to sucha 
ate of mutual love, as far exceeded all that had been raised 
id admired in human friendship. And when the same spirit 

intercession is again in the world, when Christianity has the 
me power over the hearts of people that it then had, this holy 

U 
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friendship will be again in fashion, and Christians will be agai 
the wonder of the world, for that exceeding love which they bea 
to one another. - 

For a frequent intercession with God, earnestly beseechin; 
him to forgive the sins of all mankind, to bless them with hi 
providence, enlighten them with his spirit, and bring them t 
everlasting happiness, is the divinest exercise that the heart o 
man can be engaged in. 

Be daily therefore on your knees in a solemn, deliberate per 
formance of this devotion, praying for others in forms, wil 
such length and importunity, and earnestness, as you use fo 
yourself; and you will find all little ill-natured passions di 
away, your heart grow great and generous, delighting in th 


common happiness of others, as you used only to delight in you 


own. . 
For he that daily prays to God, that all men may be happy u 
heaven, takes the likeliest way to make him wish for, and deligh 
in, their happiness on earth. And it is hardly possible for yor 
to beseech and intreat God to make-any one happy in the high 


‘est enjoyments of his glory to all eternity, and yet be trouble 


to see him enjoy the much smaller gifts of God in this short an 
low state of human life. For how strange and unnatural woul 
it be to pray to God to grant health and a longer life to a sicl 
man, and at the same time to envy him the poor pleasures o 
agreeable medicines? Yet this would be no more strange or un 
natural, than to pray to God that your neighbour may enjoy th 
highest degrees or his mercy and favour, and yet at the sam 
time envy him the little credit and figure he hath among his fel 
low-creatures. 

When therefore you have once habituated your heart to: 
serious performance of this holy intercession, you have done : 
great deal to render it incapable of spite and envy, and to make 
it naturally delight in the happiness of all mankind. This is th 
natural effect of a general intercession for all mankind. But th 
greatest benefits of it are then received when it descends to sucl 
particular instances as our state and condition in life more par 
ticularly require of us. 

Though we are to treat all mankind as neighbours and breth 
ren, as any occasion offers; yet as we can only live in th 
actual society of a few,and are by our state and condition mor 
particularly related to some than others; so when our interces 
sion is made an exercise of love and care for those amongst whon 
our lot is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer relation, it thet 
becomes the greatest benefit to ourselves, and produces it 
best effects in our own hearts. If therefore you should alway: 
change and altar your intercessions according as the needs an 
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necessities of your neighbours or acquaintance seem to require ; 
beseeching God to deliver them from such or such particular 
evils, or to grant them this or that particular gift, or blessing ; 
such intercessions, besides the great charity of them, would 
have a mighty effect upon your own heart, as disposing you to 
every other good office, and to the exercise of every other 
virtue towards such persons, as have so often a place in your 
prayers. ; 

This would make it pleasant to you to be courteous, civil and 
condesending, to all about you; and make you unable to say, or 
do, a rude, or hard thing to those, for whom you had used your- 
self to be so kind and compassionate in your prayers. For there 
is nothing that makes us love a man so much, as praying for 
him ; and when you can once do this sincerely for any man, you 
have fitted your soul for the performance of every thing that is 
kind and civil towards him. This will fill your heart with a 
generosity and tenderness, that will give you a better and 
sweeter behaviour, than any thing that is called fine breeding 
and good manners. 

By considering yourself as an advocate with God for your 
neighbours and acquaintance, you would never find it hard to 
be at peace with them yourself. It would be easy to you to 
bear with; and forgive those, for whom you particularly implor- 
ed the divine mercy and forgiveness. 

Such prayers as these amongst neighbours and acquaintance, 
would unite them to one another in the strongest bonds of love 
and tenderness. It would exalt and ennoble their souls, and 
teach them to consider one another in a higher state, as mem- 
bers of a spiritual society, that are created for the enjoyment of 
the common blessings of God, and fellow-heirs of the same fu- 
ture glory. And by being thus desirous, that every one should 
have their full share of the favours of God, they would not only 
be content, but glad to see one another happy in the little en- 
joyments of this transitory life. These would be the natural 
effects of such an intercession amongst people of the same town 
or neighbourhood, or who were acquainted with one another’s 
state and condition. : 

Ouranius is a holy priest, full of the spirit of the gospel, 
watching, labouring, and praying for a poor country village. 
Every soul in it is as dear to him as himself; and he loves them 
all, as he loves himself: because he prays for them all, as often 
as he prays for himself. If his whole life is one continual ex- 
ercise of great zeal and labour, hardly ever satisfied with any 
degrees of care and watchfulnes, it is because he has learned 
the great value of souls, by so often appearing before God as an 
intercessor for them. 
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_ He never thinks. he can love, or do enough for his flock ; be 
cause he never considers them in any-other view, than as s 
many persons, who by receiving the gifts and graces of God 
are to become his hope, his joy, and his crown of rejoicing 
He goes about his parish, and visits every body in it ; but visit 
in the same spirit of piety that he preaches to them ; he visit 
them to encourage their virtues, to assist them with his advice 
and counsel, to discover their manner of life, and to know the 
state of their souls, that he may intercede with God for them 
according to their particular necessities. 

When Ouranius first entered into holy orders, he had a hadgl 
tiness in his temper, a great contempt and disregard for al 
foolish and unreasonable people; but he has prayed away thi 
spirit, and has now the greatest tenderness for the most obsti 
nate sinners; because he is always hoping, that God wil 
sooner or later hear those prayers that he makes for their re 
pentance. The rudeness, ill-nature, or perverse behaviour o 
any of his flock, used at first to betray him into impatience ; bu 
it now raises no other passion in him, than a desire to be “updi 
his knees in prayer to God for them. 

Thus have his prayers for others altered and amended the 
state of his own heart. It would strangely delight you to se 
with what spirit he converses, with what tenderness he reproves 
with what affection he exhorts, and with what vigour he preaches 
and it is all owing to this, because he reproves, exhorts an 
preaches to those for whom he first prays to God. This devo 
tion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, sweetens his temper 
and makes every thing that comes from him instructive, amia 
ble and affecting. At his first coming to, this little village, i 
was as disagreeable to him as‘a prison, and every day seeme¢ 
too tedious to be endured in so retired a place. He thought hi 
parish was too full of poor and mean people, who were none o 
them fit for the conversation of a gentleman. , 

This puts him upon a close application to his studies. Hi 
kept much at home, wrote notes upon Homer and Plautus, an 
sometimes thought it hard to be called to pray by any poor body 
when he was just in the midst of one of Homer’s batiles. ‘Thi: 
was his polite, or I may rather say, poor ignorant turn of mind 
before devotion had got the government of his heart. ~ But nov 
his days are so far-from being tedious, or his parish too great | 
* retirement, that he now only wants more time to do that variet 
of good which his soul thirsts after. The solitude of his littl 
parish is become matter of great comfort to him, because hi 
hopes that God has placed him and his flock there, to make i 
their way to heaven. He can now not only converse with, bu 
gladly attend and wait upon the poorest kind of people. He i 
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now daily watching over the weak and infirm, humbling*him- . 
self to perverse, rude, ignorant people wherever he can find | 
them; and is so far from desiring to be considered as a gentle- 
man, that he desires to be used as the servant of all; and in the | 
spirit of his Lord and Master girds himself, and is glad to kneel 
down and wash any of their feet. He now thinks the poorest 
creature in his parish good enough, and great enough, to de- 
serve the humblest attendances, the kindest friendships, the 
tenderest offices, he can possibly show them. He is so far now 
from wanting agreeable company, that he thinks there is no 
better conversation in the world, than to be talking with poor 
and mean people about the kingdom of heaven. All these 
noble thoughts and divine sentiments are the effects of his great 
devotion; he presents every one so often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he can esteem, reverence or serve 
those enough, for whom he implores so many mercies from 
God. 

Ouranius is mightily affected -with this passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture: The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much. James v.16.. This makes him practice all the-arts of 
holy living, and aspire after every instance of piety and righte- 
ousness, that his prayers for his flock may have their full force, 
and avail much with God. For this reason he has sold. a small 
estate that he had, and has erected a charitable retirement for 
ancient, poor people to live in prayer and piety, that his prayers, 
being assisted by such good works, may pierce the clouds, and 
bring down blessings upon those souls committed to his care. 

Ouranius reads how God himself said unto Abimelech con- 
serning Abraham, Heisa prophet: he shall pray for thee, and 
thou shalt live. Gen. xx.'7. And again, how he said of Job: 
And my servant Job shall pray for. you; for him will I accept. 
Job. xlii. 8. : ‘ 

From these passages, Ouranius justly concludes, that the 
prayers of ‘men eminent for holiness of life, have an extraordi- _ 
vary power with God; that he grants to other people such par- 
ions, reliefs, and blessings, through their prayers, as would not 
ye granted to.men of less piety and perfection. This ‘makes 
Juranits’ exceeding studious of Christian perfection, searching . 
fter ewery grace and holy temper, purifying his heart all. man- 
1er of ways, fearful of every error and defect in his life, lest his 
yrayers for his flock should be less availing with God, through 
1is own defects in holiness. 

This makes him careful of every temper of his heart, gives 
ims of all that he hath, watch, and fast, and mortify, and liye 
ccording to the strictest rules of temperance, meekness, and 
jumility, that he may be in some degree like an Abraham, or a 
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Job, in his parish, and make such prayers for them, as God will ; 
hear and accept. 

These are the happy effects, which a devout intercession hath 
produced in the life of Ouranius. And if other people, in their 
several stations, were to imitate this example in such a manner 
~ as suited their particular state of life, they would e east! find 

the same happy effects from it. 
If masters, for instance, were thus to remember thet servants 
in their prayers, beseeching God to bless them, and suiting their 
‘petitions to the particular wants and necessities of their servants ; 
letting no day pass, without a full performance of this part of 
devotion; the benefit would be as great to themselves, as to 
their servants. No way is so likely as this, to inspire them with 
atrue sense of that power which they have in their hands, to 
make them delight in doing good, and becoming exemplary in 
all the parts of a wise and good master. The presenting their 
servants so often before God, as equally related to God, and en- 
titled-to the same expectations of heaven as themselves, would 
naturally incline them to treat them, not only with such huma- 
nity, as become fellow-creatures, but with such tenderness, care, - 
and generosity, as become fellow-heirs of the same glory. This 
devotion would make masters inclined to every thing that was — 
good towards their servants; be watchful of their behaviour, and © 
as ready to require of them an exact observance of the duties 
of Christianity, as of the duties of their servants. ‘This would — 
teach them to consider their servants as God’s servants, to de- 
sire their perfection, to do nothing before them that might cor-— 
rupt their minds, to impose no business upon them that should 
lessen their sense of religion, or hinder them from their full 
share of devotion, both public and private. This praying for 
them, would make them as glad to see their servants eminent in 
piety as themselves, and contrive that they should have all the 
opportunities, and encouragements, both to know and perform 
all the duties of the Christian life. How natural would it be 
for such a master, to perform every part of family-devotion; to 
have constant. prayers; to excuse no one’s absence from them ; » 
to have the Scriptures, and books of piety, often read amongst 
his servants; to take all opportunities of instructing them, of 
raising their minds to God, and teaching them to do all their 
business, as a service to God, and upon the hopes and expecta- 
tions of another life? How natural would it be for such an one 
to pity their weakness and ignorance, to bear with the dulness 
of their understandings, or the perverseness of their tempers; 
to reprove them with tenderness, exhort them with affection, as 
hoping that God would hear his prayers for them! How impos- 
sible would it be for a master, that thus interceded with God for 
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his servants, to use any unkind threatenings towards them, to 
-damn and curse them as dogs and scoundrels, and treat them - 

only as the dregs of the creation. This devotion would give 
them another spirit, and make them consider how to make 
proper returns of care, kindness and protection to those, who 
had spent their strength and time in service and attendance upon 
them. “8 

Now if gentlemen think it so low an employment for their 
state and dignity, to exercise such a devotion as this for their 
servants, let them consider how far they are from the spirit of 
Christ, who made himself not only an intercessor, but a sacrifice 
for the whole race of sinful mankind. : : 

Let them consider how miserable their greatness would be, 
if the Son of God should think it as much below him to pray 
for them, as they do to pray for their fellow-creatures. Let 
them consider how far they are from that spirit, which prays for 
its most unjust enemies if they have not kindness enough to 
pray for those, by whose labours and service they live in ease 
themselves. ; ‘ 

Again: If parents should thus make themselves. advocates 
and intercessors with God for their children, constantly applying 
to heaven in behalf of them, nothing would be more likely, not 
only to bless their children, but also to form and dispose their 
own minds to the performance of every thing that was excellent. 
and praiseworthy.. I do not suppose but that the generality of 
parents remember their children in their prayers, and call upon 
God to bless them. But the thing here intended, is not a gene- 
ral remembrance of them, but a regular method of recommend- 
ing all their particular needs and necessities unto God; and of 
praying for every such particular grace and virtue for them, as 
their state and condition of life shall seem to require. 

The state of parents is a holy state, in some degree like tha 
of the priesthood, and calls upon them to bless their children 
with their prayers and sacrifices to God. ‘Thus it was that holy 
Job watched over, and blessed his children, he sanctified them, 
he rose up early in the morning and offered burnt offerings, ac- 
cording to the number of them all. Job i. 5. Wass 

If parents, therefore, considering themselves in this light, 
should be daily calling upon God in a solemn, deliberate man- 
ner, altering and extending their intercessions as the state and 
growth of their children required, such devotion would have a 
mighty influence upon the rest-of their lives; it would make 
them very circumspect in the government of themselves; pru- 
dent and careful of every thing they said or did, lest their ex- 
ample should hinder that, which they so constantly desired in 
their prayers. If a father was daily making particular prayers’ 
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to God, that he would please to inspire hischildren with true 
piety, great humility, and strict temperance, what could be more .« 

likely to make the father himself become exemplary in these — 
virtues? How naturally would he grow ashamed of wanting such 
virtues, as he thought necessary for his children? So that his — 

~ prayers for their piety, would be a certain means of exalting his 
‘own to its greatest height. 

If a father thus considered himself as an intercessor with ‘ 
God for his children, to bless them with his prayers, what more 
likely means to make him aspire after every degree of holiness, | 
that he might thereby be fitter to obtain blessings from heaven — 
for them? How would such thoughts make him avoid every 
thing that was sinful and displeasing to God, lest when he 
prayed for his children, God should reject his prayers! How 
tenderly, how religiously, would such a father converse with his 
children, whom he considered as his little spiritual flock, whose 

_ virtues he was to form-by his example, encourage by his autho- 
rity, nourish by his counsel, and prosper by his prayers to God — 
for them! 

- How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjust “ways of 
raising their fortune, of bring them up in pride and indulgence, 

or of making them too fond of the world, lest he should thereby 
render them incapable of those graces which he was so often 
beseeching God to grant them. 

These being the plain, natural, happy effects of this interces- 
sion, all parents, I hope, who have the real welfare of their chil- 
dren at heart, who desire to be their true friends and benefac- 
tors, and to live amongst them in the spirit of wisdom and piety, 
will not neglect so great a means, both of raising their own > 

' virtue, and doing an eternal good to those, who are so near and 
dear to them, by the strongest ties of nature. : 

— Lastly: If all people, when they feel the first approaches of 
resentment, envy, or contempt, towards others; or if in all little 
disagreements, and misunderstandings whalevvks they should, 

- instead of indulging their minds with little, low reflections, have e 
recourse at such times to a more particular and extraordinary 
intercession with God, for such persons as had raised their envy, 
resentment, or discontent ; this would be acertain way to prevent 
the growth of all uncharitable tempers. If you was also to form 

) your prayer, or intercession at that time, to the greatest degree 
of contrariety to that temper which you was then in, it would be 

_ an excellent means of raising your heart to the greatest state of — 
perfection. As for instance: when at any timé you findin your — 
heart motions of envy towards any person, whether on account 
of his riches, power, reputation, learning, or advancement, if you 
should immediately betake yourself at that time to your prayers, 
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and pray to God to bless and prosper him in that very thing, | j 
which raised your envy; if you should express and repeat your | 

petitions in the strongest terms, beseeching God to grant him all’ | 
the happiness from the en joyment of it, that can possibly be re- i 
ceived, you wouid soon find it to be the best antidote in the } 
world, to expel the venom of that poisonous passion. This would i 
be such a triumph over yourself, would so humble and reduce | 
your heart into obedience and order, that the devil would even 
be afraid of tempting you again in the same manner, when he | 
saw the temptation turned into so great a means of amending and | 
reforming the state of ‘your heart. - 

Again: If in any little difference or misunderstandings that 
you happened to have at any time with a relation, a neighbour, 
or any one else, you should then pray for them in a more extra- 
ordinary manner than you ever did before, beseeching God to 
give them every grace, and blessing, and happiness you can think 
of, you would have taken the speediest method that can be, of 
reconciling all differences, and clearing up all misunderstand- 
ings. You would then think nothing too great to be forgiven, 
stay for no condescensions, need no mediation of a third person, 
but be glad to testify your love and good will to him, who had so | 
high a place in your secret prayers. ‘This would be the mighty 
power of such Christian devotion ; it would remove all peevish 
passions, soften your heart into the most tender condescensions, 
and be the best arbitrator of all differences that happened be- 
tween you and any of your acquaintance. 

The greatest resentments amongst friends and neighbours 
most often arise from poor punctilios and little mistakes in con- 
duct. A certain sign that their friendship is merely human, not 
founded upon religious considerations, or supported by such a 
course of mutual prayer for one another, as the first Christians 
used. For such devotion must necessarily either destroy such 
tempers, or be itself destroyed by them. You cannot possibly 
have ill-temper, or show any unkind behaviour to a man for 
whose welfare you are so mueh concerned as to be his advocate 
with God in private. 

Hence we may learn the odious nature and exceeding guilt of — 
spite, hatred, contempt, and angry passions ;. they are not to be 
considered as defects in good-nature and sweetness of temper, 
not as failings in civility of manners or good breeding, but as 
such base tempers, as are entirely inconsistent with the charity 
of intercession. You think it a small matter to be peevish or 
ill-natured to such or such aman; but you should consider, whe- 
ther it be a small matter to do that, which you could not do, if — 
you had but so much charity as to be able to recommend him to 
God in your prayers. You think it a small matter to ridicule one 
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man, and despise another; but you should consider, whether it. 
be a small matter to want that charity towards these people, 
which Christians are not allowed to want towards their most in- 
veterate enemies. For be but as charitable to these men, do but 
bless and pray for them, as you are to obliged to bless and pray 
for your enemies, and then you will find that you have charity 
enough, to make it impossible for you to treat them with any 
degree of scorn or contempt. For you cannot possibly despise 
and ridicule that man whom your private prayers recommend to 
the love and favour of God. __ ; 

When you despise and ridicule a man, it is with no other end 
but to make him ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of other 
men, and in order to prevent their esteem of him. How there- 
fore can it be possible for you sincerely to beseech God to bless 
that man with the honour of his love and favour, whom you desire 
men to treat as worthy of their contempt. 

Could you, out of love to a neighbour, desire your prince to 
honour him with every mark of esteem and favour, and yet, at the 
same time, expose him to the scorn and derision of your own 
servants? Yet this is as possible, as to expose that man to the 
scorn and contempt of your fellow-creatures, whom you recom- 
mend to the favour of God in your secret prayers. 

From these considerations we may plainly discover the reason- — 
ableness and justice of this doctrine of the gospel, Whosoever 
shall say unto his brother, Racha, shall be in danger of the coun- 
cil ; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell-fire. Matt. v. 22. We are not, I suppose, to believe that 
every hasty word, or unreasonable expression, that slips from us 
by chance or surprise, and is contrary to our intention and tem- 
pers, is the great sin here signified. But he that says, Racha, 
or thou art a fool, must chiefly mean him that allows himself in 
deliberate, designed acts of scorn and contempt towards his 
brother, and in that temper speaks to him, and of him, in re- 
proachful language. 

Now since. it appears that these tempers are at the bottom the ~ 
most rank uncharitableness, since no one can be guilty of them, 
but because he has not charity enough to pray to God for his 
brother ; it cannot be thought hard or rigorous justice, that such 
tempers should endanger the salvation of Christians. For who 
would think it hard, that a Christian cannot obtain the favour of 
God for himself, unless he reverence and esteem his brother 
Christian, as one that bears the image of God, as one for whom 
Christ died, as a member of Christ’s body, as a member of that 
holy society on earth, which is in union with that triumphant 
church in heaven? Yet all these considerations must be forgot, 
all these glorious privileges disregarded, before man can treat 
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him that has them, as an object of scorn and contempt. . So that 
to scorn or despise a brother, or, as cur blessed Lord says, tocall 
him Racha, or fool, must be looked upon as amongst the: most 
odious, unjust and guilty tempers, that can be supported in the 
heart of a Christian, and justly excluding him from all his hopes 
in the salvation of Jesus Christ. For to despise. one for whom — 
Christ died, is te be as contrary to Christ, as he that despises 
any thing that Christ has said, or done. i 

Ifa Christian that had liyed with the holy Virgin Mary, should, 
after the death of our Lord, have taken any occasion to treat her 
with contempt, you would certainly say, that he had lost his 
piety towards our blessed Lord. Fora true reverence for Christ 
must have forced him to treat her with respect, who was so near: 
ly related to him. OE oe, 
I dare appeal to any man’s mind, whether it does not tell him, 
that this relation of the Virgin Mary to our blessed Lord, must 
have obliged all those that lived and conversed with her, to treat 
her with great respectand esteem. Might not aman have justly 
dreaded the vengeance of God upon him, for any scorn and con- 
tempt that he had shown to her? , 

Now if this be plain and obvious reasoning, if a contempt of- 
fered to the Virgin Mary must have been interpreted a contempt 
‘of Christ, because of her near relation to him; then let the same 
‘reason show you the great impiety of despising any brother. You 
cannot despise a brother, without despising him that stands in a 
high relation to God, to his son Jesus Christ, and to the Holy 
Trinity. ; Bs 

You would certainly thimk it a mighty impiety to treat a writ- 
ing with great contempt, that had been written by the finger of 
God ; and can you think it a less impiety to contemn and villify 
a. brother, who is not only the workmanship, but the image of 
God? You would justly think it great profaneness to contemn 
and trample upon an altar, because it was appropriated to holy 
uses, and had had the body of Christ so often placed upon it; and 
can you suppose it to be less profaneness to scorn and trample 
upon a brother, who so belongs to God, that his very body is to be 
considered as the temple of the Holy Ghost. 1 Cor. vi. 15. 

Had you dispised and ill-treated the Virgin Mary, you had 
been chargeable with the impiety of despising her, of whom 
Christ was born. Andif you scorn and despise a brother, you 
are chargeable with the impiety of despising him, for whom 
Christ laid down his life. And now if this scornful temper is - 
founded upon a disregard of all these relations, which every 
Christian bears to God, and Christ, and the Holy Trinity, can 
you wonder, or think it hard, that a Christian who thus allows 
himself to despise a brother, should be in danger of hell fire? 
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Secondly : It must iets be observed, that though in these 
words, whosoever shall say, thou fool, &c. the great sin there 
contemned is an allowed temper of despising a brother; yet we 
are also to believe, that all hasty expressions, and wands of .con- 

_tempt, though spoken by surprise or accident, are by this text 
condemned as. great sins, and notorious breaches of Christian 
charity. 

- They proceed from great want of Christian love and meekness, 
_and call for great repentance. They are only little sins, when 
- compared with habits and settled tempers of treating a brother 

despitefully, and fall as directly under the condemnation of this 
text, as the grossest habits of uncharitableness. And the reason 
why we are always to apprehend great guilt, and call ourselves 
to a strict repentance for these hasty expressions of anger and 
contempt is this; because they seldom are what they seem to be, 
that is, mere starts of temper, that are occasioned purely by sur- 
prise or accident ; but are much more our own proper acts, than 
we generally imagine. 

A man says a great many bitter things; he presently forgives 
himself, because he supposes it was only the suddenness of the 
occasion, or something accidental, that carried him so far beyond 
himself. But he should consider, that perhaps the accident, or 
surprise, was not the occasion of his angry expressions, but might 
only be the occasion of his angry temper showing itself. Now 
as this is, generally speaking, the case, as all haughty, angry 
language generally proceeds from some secret habits of pride in 
the heart; so people that are subject to it, though only now and 
then as accidents happen, have greft reason to repent of more 
than their present behaviour, to charge themselves with greater 
guilt than accidental passion, and to bring themselves to such 
penance and mortification, as is proper to destroy habits of a 

_ haughty spirit. And this may be the reason, why the text looks 
no farther than the outward language; why it only says, who- 

-soever shall say, thou fool; because few can proceed so far, as 
to the accidental use of haughty, disdainful language, but they 
whose hearts are more or less possessed with habits and settled - 
tempers of pride and haughtiness. 

But to return: intercession is not only the best arbitrator of 
all differences, the best promoter of true friendship, the best cure 
and preservative against all unkind tempers, all angry and haughty - 
passions, but is also of great use to discover to us the eae: state 
of our own hearts. 

There are many tempers which we think lawful and innocent, 
which we never suspect of any harm, which, if they were to be 
tried by this devotion, would soon show us how we have deceived 
ourselves. 


. 
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Susurrus is a pious, temperate, good man, remarkable for 
abundance of excellent qualities. No one more constant at the 
service of the church, or whose heart is more affected with it. - 
His charity is so great, that he almost starves himself, to be able 
io give greater alms to the poor. Yet Susurrus had a prodigious 
failing along with these great virtues. He had a mighty incli- 
nation to hear and discover all the defects and infirmities of all 
about him. You were welcome to tell him any thing of any body, 
provided that you did not do it in the style of an enemy. He 
never disliked an evil speaker, but when his language was rough 
and passionate. Jf you would but whisper any thing gently, 
though it was ever so bad in itself, Susurrus was ready to receive 


it: When he visits, you generally hear him relating how’ — 


sorry he is for the defects and failings of such a neighbour. He 
is always letting you know how tender he is of the reputation of 
his neighbour ; how loath to say that which he is forced to say ; 
and how gladly he would conceal it, if it could be concealed. 

Susurrus had such a tender, compassionate manner of relating 
things the most prejudicial to his neighbour, that he even seem- ~ 
ed, both to himself and others, to be exercising a Christian chari- 
ty, at the same time that he was indulging a whispering, evil- 
speaking temper. 

Susurrus once whispered toa particular friend in great secre- 
cy, something too bad to be spoke of publicly. He ended with 
saying, how glad he was, that it had not yet took wind, and that 
he had some hopes it might not be true, though the suspicions 
were strong. His friend made him this reply: you say, Susur- 
rus, that you are glad it has not yet taken wind: and that you 
have some hopes it may not prove true. Go home therefore to 
your closet, and pray to God for this man, in such a manner, and 
with such earnestness as you would pray for yourself on the like 
occasion. 

Beseech God to interpose in his favour, to save him from false 
accusers, and bring all those to shame, who by uncharitable whis- 
pers and secret stories, wound him like those that stab in the 
dark. And when you have made this prayer, then you may, if 
you please, go tell the same secret to some other friend, that 
you have told to me. 

Susurrus was exceedingly affected with this rebuke, and felt 
the force of it upon his conscience in as lively a manner, as if he 
had seen the books opened at the day of judgment. All other 
arguments might have been resisted: but it was impossible for 
Susurrus either to reject, or to follow this advice, without being 
equally self-condemned in the highest degree. . From that time 
to this, he has constantly used himself to this method of inter- 
cession; and his heart is so entirely changed by it, that he can 
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now no more privately whisper any thing to the prejudice of an- 
other, than he can openly pray to God to do people hurt. Whis- 
‘perings and evil speakings now hurt his ears, like oaths and 
curses and he has appointed one day in the week, to be a day 
of penance as long as he lives, to humble himself before God, in 
the sorrowful confession of his former guilt. It may well be won- 
dered how a man of so much piety as Susurrus could be so long” 
deceived in himself, as to live in such a state of scandal and evil 
speaking, without suspecting himself to be guilty of it. But it 
was the tenderness and seeming compassion with which he heard 
and related every thing, that deceived both himself and others. — 
- This was a falseness of heart, which was only to be fully disco-— 
vered by the true charity of intercession. And if people of vir- 
tue, who think little harm of themselves, as Susurrus did, were 
often to try their spirit by such an intercession, they would often 
find themselves to be such, as they least of all suspected. 

I have laid before you, the many and great advantages of in- 
tercession. You have seen what a divine friendship it must needs ~ 
' beget amongst Christians ; how dear it would render all relations » 
and neighbours to one another ; how it tends to make clergymen,. 
masters, and parents, exemplary and perfect in all the duties of - 
their station; how certainly it destroys all envy, spite, and ill- 
natured passions; how speedily it reconciles all differences, and 
with what a piercing light it discovers to a man the true state of 
his heart. 

These considerations will, I hope, persuade you to make such — 
intercessions as is proper for your state, the constant, chief mat- 
ter of your devotion at this hour of prayer. 


— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Recommending devotion at three o’clock, called in Scripture the ninth 
hour of the day. ‘The subject of prayer at this hour is resignation to 
the divine pleasure. The nature and duty of conformity to the will 
of God in all our actions and designs. 


I wave recommended certain subjects to be made the fixed 
and chief matter of your devotions, at all the hours of prayer that 
have been already considered. As thanksgiving, and oblation 
of yourself to God, at your first prayers in the morning ; at nine, 
the. great virtue of Christian humility is to be the chief part of 
your petitions ; at twelve, you are called upon to pray for all the 
graces of universal love, and to raise it in your heart by such 
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general and particular intercessions, as your own state, and re- - 
lation to other people, seem more particularly to require of you. — 
At this hour of the afternoon, you are desired to consider the ne- 
cessity of resignation and conformity to the will of God, and to 
make this great virtue the principal matter of your prayers. - 

‘There is nothing wise, or holy, or just, but the great will of 
God. This is strictly true in the most rigid sense, as to say, 
that nothing is infinite and eternal but God. No beings, therefore, 
whether in heaven or on earth, can be wise, or holy, or just, but 
so far as they conform to this will of God. It is conformity to~ 
this will, that gives virtue and perfection to the highest services | 
of angels in heaven; and it is conformity to the same will that’ 
makes the ordinary actions of men on earth become an accepta- 
ble service unto God. ‘ : 

The whole nature of virtue consists in conforming, and the 
whole nature of vice in declining from the will of God. All 
God’s creatures are created to fulfil his will; the sun and moon 
obey his will, by the necessity of their nature: angels conform 
to his will by the perfection of their nature. If therefore you 
should show yourself not to be a rebel aad apostate from the 
order of the creation, you must act like beings both above and 
below you; it must be the great desire of your soul, that God’s 
will may be done by you on earth, as it is done in heaven. It 
must be the settled purpose and intention of your heart, to will 
nothing, design nothing, do nothing, but so far as you have reason 
to believe, that it is the will of God, that you should so desire, 
design, and do. It is as just and necessary to live in this state 
of heart, to think thus of God and yourself, as to think that you 
have any dependance upon him. And itis as great a rebellion 
against God, to think that your will may ever differ from his, as 
to think that you have not received the power of willing from 
him. You are therefore to consider yourself as abeing, that has 
no other business in the world, but to be that which God requires 
you to be ; to have’no tempers, no rules of your own, to seek no 
self-designs or self-ends, but to fill some place, and act some part 
n strict conformity, and thankful resignation to the divine plea- 
sure. To think that you are your own, or at your own dispo- 
al, is as absurd as to think that you created, and can preserve 
yourself. It is as plain and necessary a first principle, to be- 
ieve you are thus God’s, and that you thus belong to him, and 
ire to act and suffer all in a thankful resignation to his pleasure, 
is to believe, that in him you live, and move, and have your 
peing. 

Pelenition to the divine will signifies a cheerful approbation 
ind thankful acceptance of every thing that comes from God. 
t is not enough patiently to submit, but we must thankfully 
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receive, and fully approve of every thing, that by the order of 
God’s providence happens to us. For there is no reason why 
we should be patient, but what is as good and strong a reason 
why we should be thankful. If we were under the hands of a 
wise and good physician, who could not mistake, or do any thing 
to us, but what certainly tended to our benefit; it would not be 
_ enough to be patient, and abstain from murmuring against such 
a physician ; but it would be as great a breach of duty and gra- 
titude to him, not to be pleased and thankful for what he did, as 
it would be to murmur at him. Now this is our true state with 
. relation to God ; we cannot be said so much as to believe in him, 
“unless we believe him to be of infinite wisdom. Every argu- 
ment therefore for patience under his disposal of us, is as strong 
’ an argument for approbation and thankfulness for every thing 
that he does tous. And there needs no more to dispose us to 
this gratitude towards God, than a full belief in him that he is 
this Being of infinite wisdom, love, and goodness. Do but as- 
sent to this truth, in the same manner as you assent to things of 
which you have no doubt, and then you will cheerfully approve 
of every thing that God has already approved for you. For as 
you cannot possibly be pleased with the behaviour of any per- 
son towards you, but because it is for your good, is wise in itself, 
and the effect of his love and goodness towards you ; so when you 
are satisfied that God does not only do that which is wise, and 
good, and kind, but that which is the effect of an infinite wis- 
dom and love in the care of you; it will be as necessary, whilst 
you have this faith, to be thankful and be pleased with every 
thing which God chooses for you as to wish your own happiness. 
Whenever therefore you find yourself disposed to uneasiness, or 
murmuring at any thing that is the effect of God’s providence 
over you, you must look upon yourself as denying either the 
wisdom or goodness of God. For every complaint necessarily 
supposes this. You would never complain of your neighbour, 
but that you suppose that you can show either his unwise, un- 
just, or unkind behaviour towards you. Now every murmur- 
ing, impatient reflection under the providence of God, is the 
same accusation of God. A complaint always supposes ill 
usage. 

Hence also you may see the great. necessity and piety of this 
thankful state of heart, because the want of it implies an accu- 
sation of God’s want, either of wisdom, or goodness, in his dis- 
posal of us. It is not therefore any high degree of perfection, 
founded in any uncommon nicety of thinking, or refined notions, 
but a plain principle, founded in this plain belief, that God is a 
being of infinite wisdom and goodness. Now this resignation 
to the divine will, may be considered in two respects; First, As 
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it signifies a thankful approbation of God's general Bfoyidencs : 
over the world: Secondly, As it signifies a thankful acceptance 
of his particular providence over us. 

First: Every man is by the law of his creation, by the first 
article of his creed, obliged to consent to, and acknowledge the _ 
wisdom and goodness of God, in his general providence over 
the whole world. He is to believe that it is the effect of God’s 
great wisdom and goodness, that the world itself was formed at 
such a particular time, and in such a manner. That the general 
order of nature, the whole frame of things, is contrived and 
formed in the best manner. He is to believe that God’s provi- 
dence over states and kingdoms, times and seasons, is all for 
the best. That the revolutions of state, and changes of em- 
pire, the rise and fall of monarchies, persecutions, wars, famines, 
and plagues, are all permitted, and conducted by God’s provi- 
dence, to the general good of man in this state of trial. A 
good man is to believe all this, with the same fulness of assent, 


as he believes that God is in every place, though he neither» — 


sees, nor can comprehend the manner of his presence. This is 
a noble; magnificence of thought, a true religious greatness of 
mind, to be thus affected with God’s general providence, admir- 
ing, and magnifying his wisdom in all things; never murmuring 
at the course of the world, or the state of things, but looking 
upon all around, at heaven and earth, asa pleased spectator ; and 
adoring that invisible hand, which gives laws to all motions, and 
overrules all events to ends suitable to the highest wisdom and 
roodness. 

It is very common for people to allow themselves great liber- 
ty in finding fault with such things, as have only God for their 
sause. Every one thinks he may justly say, what a wretched, 
abominable climate he lives in. This man is frequently telling 
you, what a dismal, cursed day it is, and what intolerable sea- 
sons we have. Another thinks he has very little to thank God 
‘or, that it is hardly worth his while to live in a world so full of 
shanges and revolutions. But these are tempers of great im- 
yiety, and show that religion has not yet its seat in the heart of 
hose who have them. it sounds indeed much better to mur- 
nur at the course of the world, or the state of things, than to 
nurmur at Providence: to complain of the seasons and weather, 
han to complain of God; but if these have no other cause but 
xod and his providence, it is a poor distinction to say, that you 
we only angry at the things, but not at the cause and director 
f them. 

How sacred the whole frame of the world is, how all things 
re to be considered as God’s, and referred to him, is fully 
aught by our blessed Lord in the case of oaths: But I say unto 
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you, Swear not at all ; neither by heaven, for it is God's throne i 

nor by the earth, for it is his footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for 

it is the city of the great King ; neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, because thou canst not make one hair white or black : Matt. — 
vy. 37. That is, because the whiteness or blackness of thy hair 

is not thine, but God’s. 7 

_ Here you see all things in the whole order of nature, from the 
highest heavens to the smallest hair, are always to be consider-_ 
ed, not separately as they are in themselves, but as in some 
relation to God. And if this be good reasoning, thou shalt not — 
swear, by the earth, a city, or thy hair, because these things are 

God’s and in a certain manner belong to him; is it not exactly — 

the same reasoning to say, thou shal! not murmur at. the seasons © 

of the earth, the states of cities, and the change of times, be- 
cause all these things are in the hands of God, have him for their 
author, are directed and governed by him, to such enés, as are — 

most suitable to his wise ‘providence ? 1 

If you think you can murmur at the state of things without © 
murmuring at Providence, or complain of seasons without com- 
plaining of God; hear what our blessed Lord says farther upon — 
oaths : Whoso shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by 
all things thereon : and whoso shall swear by the temple, swear= | 
eth by him who dwelleth therein: and he who shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by the throne of Ged, and bychim who sitieth 
thereon. Matt. xxiii. 20. Now does not this Scripture plainly 
oblige us to reason after this manner: Whoso murmurs at the 
course of the world, murmurs at God who governs the course of 
the world. _Whoso repines at seasons and weather, and speaks 
impatiently of times and events, repines and speaketh impa- — 
tiently of God, who is the sole Lord and Governor of times, sea- 

‘ gons, and events. As therefore when we think of God himself, 
we are to have no sentiments but of praise and thanksgiving ;_ 
so when we look at those things which are under the direction 

_ of God, and governed by his Providence, we are.to receive them 
with the same tempers of praise and gratitude. And though — 
we are not to think all things right, and just, and lawful, which 
the providence of God permits; for then nothing could be un- 
just, because nothing is without his permission; yet we must 
adore God in the greatest public calamities, the most grievous- 
persecutions, as things that are suffered by God, like plagues 
and famines, for ends suitable to his wisdom and glory in the 
government of the world. 

‘There is nothing more suitable to the piety of a reasonable 
creature, or the spirit of a Christian, than thus to approve, ad-- 
mire, and glorify God in all the acts of his general providence : 
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Di culikerizigs the whole world as his pariicule family, and all 
os as directed by his wisdom. - 

Every one seems to consent to this, as an undeniable truth, 
That all things must be as God pleases ; and is not this enough 
to make every man pleased with them himself? And how can a 
man be a peevish complainer of any thing that is the effect of 
providence, but by showing that his own self-will and self-wis- 
dom is of more weight with him, than the will and wisdom of 
God? And what can religion be said to ae done for a man, - 
whose heart is in this state? 

For if he cannot thank and praise God, as well in calamities 
and sufferings, as in prosperity and happiness; he is as far from.» 
the piety of a Christian, as he who only loves those who love 
him, is from the charity of a Christian. For to thank God only 
for such things as you like, is no more a proper act of piety, 
than to believe only what you see, is an act of faith. 

Resignation and thanksgiving to God are only acts of piety, 
when they are acts of faith, trust, and confidence in the divine 
goodness. The faith of Abraham was an act of true piety, be- 
cause it stopped at no difficulties, was not altered or lessened 
by any human appearances. It first of all carried him against 
all show of happiness, from his ewn kindred and country, into a 
strange land, not knowing whither he went. It afterwards made 
him against all appearance of nature, when his body was dead, 
when he was about a hundred years old, depend upon the pro- 
mise of God, being fully persuaded that what God had promised 
1e was able to perform. It was this same faith, that against so 
nany pleas of nature, so many appearances of reason, prevailed 
ipon him to offer up Isaac accounting that God was able to 
aise him up from the dead. Heb. xi. 17.19. Now this faith is 
he true pattern of Christian resignation to the divine pleasure ; 
fou are to thank and praise God, not only for things agreeable 
0 you, that have the appearance of happiness and comfort; but 
when you are, like Abraham, called from all appearance of com- 
ort to be a pilgrim in a strange land, to part with an only son; 
yeing as fully persuaded of the divine goodness in all things 
hat happen to you,as Abraham was of the divine promise, when 
here was the least appearance of its being performed. 

_ This is true Christian resignation to God, which requires no 
nore to the support of it, than such a plain assurance of the 
roodness of God, as Abraham had of his veracity. And if you 
sk yourself, what greater reason Abraham had to depend upon 
he divine veracity, than you have to depend upon the divine 
roodness, you will find that none can be given. You cannot 
herefore look upon this as an unnecessary, high pitch of per- 

ection, since the want of it implies the want not of any high 
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notions, but of a plain and eaiey faith in the most certain | 
doctrines both of natural and revealed religion. — ¥ 

Thus much concerning resignation to the divine will; as it 
signifies a thankful approbation of God’s general providence ; it 
is now to be considered, as it signifies a thankful acceptance of é 
God’s particular providence over us. 

Every man is to consider himself as a particular object of | 
God’s providence; under the same care and protection of God, 
as if the world had been made for him alone. It is not by. 
chance that any man is born at such a time, of such parents, and © 
in such place and condition. It is as certain, that every soul — 
comes into the body at such a time, and in such circumstances, 
by the express designment of God, according to some pur poses | 
of his will, and for some particular’ ends; this is as certain, as 
that it is by the express designment of God, that some beings 
are angels, and others men. It is as much by the counsel and - 
eternal purpose of God, that you should be born in your parti- 
cular state, and that Isaac should be the son of Abraham, as | 
~ that Gabriel should be an angel, and Isaac a man. . The Scrip-_ 
ture assures us, that it was by divine appointment, that our 
blessed Saviour was born at Bethlehem, and at such a time. 
Now although it was owing to the dignity of his person and the - 
great importance of his birth, that thus much of the divine 
counsel was declared to the world concerning the time and man- 
ner of it; yet we are as sure from the same Scriptures, that the 
time and’ manner of every man’s coming into the world, is ac: 
cording to some eternal purposes and direction of divine’ provi- 
dence, and in such time and place, and circumstances, as are © 
directed and governed by God for particular ends of his wisdom 
and goodness. This we are as certain of from plain revelation, _ 
as we can be of any thing. ' For if we are told, that not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground without our heavenly Father; can any 
thing more strongly teach us, that much greater beings, such as 
human souls, come not into the world without the care and di- 
rection of our heavenly Father? If it is said, the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered, is it not to teach us, that nothing, 
not the smallest things imaginable, happen to us by chance? 
But if the smallest things we can conceive, are declared tobe © 
under the divine direction, need we, or can we be more plainly 
taught, that the greatest things of life, such as the manner of 
our coming into the world, our parents, the time, and other cir- _ 
cumstances of our bitth and condition, are all according to the 
eternal purposes, direction and appointment of divine provi- 
dence? 

When the disciples put this question to our blessed Lord, con- 
cerning the blind man, saying, Master, who did sin, this man, 
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or his parents, that he was born blind? He that was the eternal 
wisdom of God made this answer, Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents; but that the works of God should be made ma- 
nifest in him. John ix. 2,8. Plainly declaring, that the parti- 
cular circumstances of every man’s birth, the body that he re- 
ceives, and the condition and state of life, into which he is born, _ 
are appointed by a secret providence, which directs all things to 
their particular times and seasons, and manner of existence, 
that the wisdom and works of God may be made. manifest in 
them all. As therefore it is thus certain, that we are what we 
are, as to birth, time, and condition of entering into the world ; 
since all that is particular in our state, is the effect of God’s par- 
ticular providence over us, and intended for some particular ends 
both of his glory, and our own happiness, we are, by the greatest 
obligations of gratitude, called upon to conform and resign our 
will to the will of God in all these respects; thankfully approv- 
ing and accepting every thing that is particular in our state. 
Praising and glorifying his name for our birth of such parents, 
and in such circumstances of state and condition; being fully 
assured, that it was for.some reasons of infinite wisdom and 
voodness, that. we were so bora into such particular states of 
life. If the man abovementioned, was born blind, that the 
work of God might be manifested in him, had he not great rea- 
son to praise God, for appointing him in such a particular man- 
ner, to be the instrument of his glory? And if one person is 
porn here, and another there; if one falls amongst riches, and 
ynother into poverty; if one receives his flesh and blood from 
these parents, and another from those, for as particular ends, as 
she man was born blind; have not all people the greatest reason 
0 bless God, and to be thankful for their particular state and 
sondition, because all that is particular in it, is as direetly 
ntended for the glory of God, and their own good, as the parti- 
sular blindness.of that man, who was so born, that the works of 
god might be manifested in him? ; 
‘How noble an idea does this give us of the divine omniscience 
residing over the whole world, and governing such a long chain 
ind combination of seeming accidents and chances, to the com- 
non and particular advantages of all beings! So that all persons, 
n such a wonderful variety of causes, accidents and events, 
should all fall into such particular states, as were foreseen, and 
ore-ordained to their best advantage, and so as to be most ser- 
riceable to the wise and glorious ends of God’s government of 
ll the world. 
_ Had you been any thing else than what -yon are, you had, all 
hings considered, been less wisely provided for than you are 
10w ; you had wanted some circumstances and conditions, that are 
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best fitted to make you happy yourself, and serviceable to the 
glory of God. Could you see all that which God sees, all that. 
happy chain of causes and motives which are to move and invite 
you to a right course of life, you would see something to make 
you like that state you are in, as fitter for you than any other. 
But as you cannot see this, so it is here that your Christian faith 
and trust in God, is to exercise itself, and render you as grateful 
and thankful for the happiness of your state, as if you saw every 
thing that contributes to it with yourowneyes. But nowif this 
is the case of every man in the world, thus blessed with some 
particular state that is most convenient for him, how reasonable 
is it for every man to will that which God has already willed for 
him? And by a pious faith and trust in the divine goodness, 
thankfully adore and magnify that wise providence, which he is 
sure has made the best choice for him of those things, which he 
could not choose for himself. 

Every uneasiness at our own state is founded upon comparing 
it with that of other people. Which is full as unreasonable, as. 
if a man in a dropsy should be angry at those that prescribe dif- 
ferent things to him, from those which are prescribed to people 
in health. For all the different states of life are like the differ- 
ent states of diseases ; what is a remedy to one man in his state, 
may be poison to another. So that to murmur because you are 
not as some others are, is as if a man in one disease should mur- 
mur that he is not treated like him that isin another. Whereas 
if he was to have his will, he would be killed by that, which will 
prove the cure of another. It is just thus in the various conditions 
of life; if you give yourself up to uneasiness, or complain at any 
thing in your state, you may, for aught you know, be so ungrate- 
ful to God, as to murmur at that very thing, which is to prove 
the cause of your salvation. Had you it in your power to get that 
which you think isso grievous to want, it might perhaps be that 
very thing, which of all others would most expose you to eternal 
damnation. So that whether we consider the infinite goodness 
of God, that cannot choose amiss for us, or our own great igno- 
rance of what is most advantageous to us, there can be nothing 
so reasonable and pious, as to have no will but that of God’s, and. 
desire nothing for ourselves, in our persons, our state, and con- 
dition, but that which the good providence of God appoints us. 
Farther, as the good providence of God thus introduces us into 
the world, into such states and conditions of life, as are most con- 
venient for us, so the same unerring wisdom orders all events, 
and changes in the whole course of our lives, in such a manner, 
as to render them the fittest means to exercise and improve our 

- virtue. Nothing hurts us, nothing destroys us, but the ill use 
of that liberty, with which God has entrusted us, 
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We are sure that nothing happens to us by chance, as that the 
orld itself was not made by chance; we are as certain that all 
lings happen and work together for our ‘good, as that God ig 
oodness itself. So that a man hasas much reason to will every 
ling that happens to him, because God wills it, as to think that 
; wisest, which is directed by infinite wisdom. This is not 
heating or soothing ourselves into any false content, or imagi- 
ary happiness; but is a satisfaction grounded upon as great a 
ertainty, as the being and attributes of God. For if we are 
ght in believing God to act over us with infinite wisdom and 
oodness, we cannot carry our notions, conformity and resigna- 
on to the divine will too high ; nor can we ever be deceived, by 
inking that to be best for us, which God has brought upon us. 
‘or the providence of God is not more concerned in the govern- 
ient of night and day, and the variety of seasons, than in the 
ominon course of events, that seem most to depend upon the 
rere wills of men. So that it is as strictly right, to look upon 
il worldly accidents and changes, all the various turns and al- 
srations in your own life, to be as truly the effects of Divine 
rovidence, as the rising and setting of the sun, or the altera- 
ions of the year. As you are therefore always to adore the wis- 
om of God-in the direction of these things, so it is the same 
easonable duty always to magnify God, as an equal director of 
very thing that happens to you in the course of your own life. © 
his holy resignation and conformity of your will to the will of 
od, being so much the true state of piety, I hope you will think 
t proper to make this hour of prayer a constant season of apply- 
ng to God for so great a gift. That by thus constantly praying 
or it, your heart may be habitually disposed towards it, and al- 
yays in a state of readiness to look at every thing as God’s, and 
9 consider him in every thing; that so every thing that befals 
‘ou may be received in the spirit of piety, and made a means of 
xercising some virtue. . 

There is nothing that so powerfully governs the heart, that so 
trongly excites us to wise and reasonable actions, as a true sense 
if God’s presence. 

But as we cannot see, or apprehend the essence of God, so ~ 
iothing will so constantly keep us under a lively sense of the 
yresence of God, as this holy resignation, which attributes every 
hing to him, and receives every thing as from him. 

‘Could we see a miracle from God, how would our thoughts be 
fected with an holy awe and veneration of his presence! But 
f we consider every thing as God’s doing, either by order or 
yermission, we shall then be affected with common things, as 
hey would be who saw a miracle. For as there is nothing to 
ffect you in a miracle, but as it is the action of God, and be- 
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speaks his presence, so when you consider God as acting in all 
things, and all events, then all things will become venerable to 
you, like miracles, and fill you with the same awful sentiments 
of the divine presence. Now you must not reserve the exercise 
of this pious temper, to any particular times or occasions, or fancy 
how resigned you will be to God, if such or such trials should 
happen. For this is amusing yourself with the notion or idea 
of resignation instead of the virtue itself. Do not therefore 
please yourself with thinking how piously you would act and 
submit to God, in a plague, a famine, or persecution ; but be in- 
tent upon the perfection of the present day ; and be assured, that 
the best way of showing a true zeal, is to make little things the 
occasions of great piety. 

_ Begin therefore in the smallest matters, and most ordinary 
occasions, and accustom your mind to the daily exercise of this 
pious temper, in the lowest occurrences of life. And when a 
contempt, an affront, a little injury, loss, or disappointment, or 
the smallest events of every day, continually raise your mind to 
God in proper acts of resignation, then you may justly hope, that 

ou shall be numbered amongst those that are resigned and 
thankful to God in the greatest trials and afflictions. | 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Of evening prayer. Of the nature and necessity of examination. How 
we are to be particular in the confession of aJl our sins, How we are 
to fill our minds with a just horror and dread of all sin. 


I am now come to six o’clock in the evening, which, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account, is called the twelfth, or last hour of 
the day. This is a time so proper for devotion, that I suppose 
nothing need be said to recommend it as a season of prayer, to 
all people that profess any regard to piety. As the labour and 
action of every state of life is generally over at this hour, so this 
is the proper time for every one to call himself to account, and 
review all his behaviour, from the first action of the day. The 
necessity of this examination, is founded upon the necessity o! 
repentance. For if it be necessary to repent of all our sins, ii 
the guilt of unrepented sins still continues upon us, then it is 
necessary not only that our sins, but the particular circumstances 
and agegravations of them, be known and recollected, and brought 
to repentance. The Scripture saith, If we confess our sins, he 4: 
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mith ful and Just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us pie all 
nrighteousness. 1 John 1. 9. Which is as much as to say, that 
1en only our sins are forgiven, and we cleansed from the guilt — 
nd unrighteousness of eens when they are thus confessed and . 
spented of. 

There seems therefore to be the aveateet Gece that all 
ur daily actions be constantly observed, and brought to account, 
st by a negligence, we load ourselves with the guilt of unre- 
ented sins. This examination therefore ‘of ourselves every 
vening, is not only to be considered as a commendable rule, 
nd fit for a wise man to observe; but as something that is as 
ecessary as a daily confession and repentance of our sins; be- 
2use this daily repentance is of very little significancy, and loses 
ll its chief benefit, unless it be a particular confession and re- 
entance of the sins of that day. This examination is necessary 
» repentance in the same manner as time is. necessary ; you can- 
ot repent or express your sorrow, unless you allow some time — 
we it: mor can you repent, but so far as you know what it is 
lat you are repenting of. So that when it is said, that it 
‘necessary to examine and call your actions to account; it is 
aly saying, that it is necessary to know what, and how many 
lings you are to repent of. 

You perhaps have hitherto only used yourself to confess your- 
If a sinner in general, and asked forgiveness i in the gross, with-. 
it any particular remembrance, or contrition for the particular 
ns of that day. And by this practice you are brought to be- 
eve, that the same short, general forrh of confession of sin in 
sneral, is a sufficient repentance for every day. Suppose an- 
her person should hold that a confession of our sins in general 
ice at the end of every week was sufficient ; and that it was as 
ell to confess the sins of seven days altonether: as to have a 
ticular repentance at the end of every day. 

I know you sufficiently to see the unreasonableness ‘and im- 
ety of this opinion, and that you think it is easy enough to 
ow the danger and folly of it. Yet you cannot bring one ar- 
iment against such an opinion, but what will be as good an ar- 
iment against such a daily repentance, as does not call the par- 
‘ular sins of that day to a strict account. For as you can bring 
express text of Scripture against such an opinion, but must 
ke all your arguments from the nature of repentance, and the 
cessity of a particular repentance for particular sins; so every 
zument of that kind must as fully prove the necessity of being 
ry particular in our repentance of the sins of every day. Since — 
thing can be justly said against leaving the sins of the whole 
ek to be repented for in the gross, but what may_as justly be 
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- said against a daily repentance, which eoavidan the sins of that 
day only in the gross. — a 
_ Would you tell such a man, that a daily. Ganieasion was neces 


4: sary to keep up an abhorrence of sin, that the mind would grow 


hardened and senseless of the guilt of sin without it? And is_ 
not this as good a reason for requiring that your daily repentance 
be’ very express and particular for your daily sins? For if con: 
fession is to raise an abhorrence of sin, surely that confession” 
which considers and lays open your particular sins, that brings: 
them to light with all their circumstances and aggravations, that 
_ requires a particular sorrowful acknowledgment of every sin, 
must in a much greater degree fill the mind with an abhorrence 
of sin, than that which only in one and the same form of words, | 
confesses you only to be asinner in general. For as this is no- 
thing but what the greatest saint may justly say of himself, so 
the daily repeating of only such a confession, has nothing in it to 
make you truly ashamed of your own way of life. 
Again: Must you not tell such a man, that by leaving him-— 
self to such a weekly, general confession, he would be in great 
danger of forgetting a great many of his sins? But is there any 
sense or force in this argument, unless you suppose that our sins” 
are all to be remembered, and brought to a particular repentance? 
And is it not as necessary, that our particular sins be not forgot- 
ten, but particularly remembered in your daily, as in a repent- 
ance at any other time? So that every argument for a daily con-— 
fession and repentance, is the same argument for the confession 
and repentance of the particular sins of every day. Because daily 
confession has no other reason or necessity, but our daily sins;_ 
and therefore is nothing of what it should be, but so far as it is- 
repentance and sorrowful acknowledgment of the sins of the day. 
You would, I suppose, think yourself chargeable with great. 
impiety, if you were to go to bed without confessing yourself to 
be asinner, and asking pardon of God; you would not think it 
sufficient that you did so yesterday, and yet if without any regard. 
to the present day, you only repeat the same form of words that 
you used yesterday, the sins of the presént may justly be looked 
upon to have had no repentance. For if the sins of the present 


* day require a new confession, it must be such a new confession 


as is proper to itself. For itis the state and condition of every 
day, that is to determine the state and manner of your repent. 
-ance in the evening; otherwise the same general form of words 
is rather an empty formality, that has the appearance of a duty ;- 

than such a true performance of it, as is necessary to make it 
. truly useful to you. 

Let it be supposed, that on acertain day you have been guilty 

of these sins; that you have told a vain lie upon yourself, 
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ascribing something falsely to yourself through pride; that you 
have been guilty of detraction, and indulged yourself in ‘some 
legree of intemperance. Let it be supposed, that on the next 
day you have lived in a contrary manner; that you have neglect- 
ed no duty of devotion, and been the rest of the day innocently 
employed in your proper business. Let it be supposed, that on 


the evening of both these days you only use the same confession - 


in general, considering it rather as a duty that is to be performed 
every night, than as a repentance that is to.be suited to the par- 


ticular state of the day. Can it with any reason be said, that 


each day has had its proper repentance? Is it not as good sense 
io say, there is no difference in the guilt of these days, as tosay 
that there need be no different repentance at the end of them? 
Or how can each of them have its proper repentance, but by its 
having a repentance as large and extensive, and particular as the 
guilt of each day? 
Again: Let it be supposed, that in that day, when you had 
been guilty of the three notorious sins above mentioned, that in 


your evening repentance, you had only called one of them to- 


mind. Is it not plain, that the other two are unrepented of, and 
that therefore their guilt still abides upon you? So that you are 
then in the state of him who commits himself to the night with- 
but the repentance for such a day, as had betrayed him inta two 
such great sins. Now these are not needless particulars, or such 
scrupulous niceties, as a man need not trouble himself about; 


but are such plain truths, as essentially concern the very life of 
piety. For if repentance is necessary, it is full as necessary that © 


it might be rightly performed, and in due manner. And I have 
entered into all these particulars, only to show you in the plain- 
ost manner, that examination, and a careful review of all the ac- 
tions of the day, is not only to be looked upon as a good rule, 
but as something as necessary as repentance itself. oi 


If a man is to account for his expenses at night, can it be 
thought a needless exactness in him, to take notice of every par- 


ticular expense in the day? And if a man is to repent of his sins 


it night, can it be thought too great a piece of scrupulosity in 


nim, to know and call to mind what sins he is to repent of ? . 


Farther: Though it should be granted, that a confession ine 
reneral be a sufficient repentance for the end of such days, as | 
nave only the tnavoidable frailties of our nature to lament; yet 


sven this fully proves the absolute necessity of this self-exaimi- 
vation ; for without this examination, who can know that he has 
rone through any day in this manner? 

Again: An evening repentance, which thus brings all the 
tions of the day to account, is not only necessary to wipe off 
he guilt of sin, but is also the most certain way to amend and 
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_ perfect our lives. For it is only such a repentance as this, that 
touches the heart, awakens the conscience, and leaves a horror 

‘and detestation of sin upon the mind. For instance: if it 
should happen that upon any particular evening, all that you 
could charge yourself with should be this, viz: a happy, negli- 
gent performance of your devotions, or too much time spent in 
an impertinent conversation; if the unreasonableness of these 
things were fully reflected upon, and acknowledged ; if you was 
then to condemn yourself before God for them, and implore his 
pardon and assisting grace, what could be so likely a means to 
prevent your falling into the same faults the next day? Or if you 
should fall into them again the next day, yet if they were again 
brought to the same examination and condemnation in the pre- 
sence of God, their happening again would be such a proof to 
you of your own folly and weakness, which cause such a pain 
and remorse in your mind, and fill you with such shame and con- 
fusion at yourself, as would in all probability make you exceed- 
ingly desirous of greater perfection. 

Now in the case of repeated sins, this would be the certain 
benefit that we should receive from this examination and confes- 
sion; the mind would thereby be made humble, full of sorrow 

and deep compunction, and by degrees forced into amendment. 

Whereas a formal, general confession, that is only considered 
as an evening duty, that overlooks the particular mistakes of the 
day, and is the same whether the day be spent ill or well, has 
little or no effect upon the mind; a man may use such a daily 
confession, and yet go on sinning and confessing all his life, 
without any remorse of mind, or true desire of amendment. For 
if your own particular sins are left out of your confession, your 
confessing of sin in general has no more effect upon your mind, 
than if you had only confessed that all men in general are sin- 
ners. And there is nothing in any confession to show that it is 
yours, but so far as it is a self-accusation, not of sin in general, 
or such as is common to all others, but of such particular sins, as 
are your own proper shame and reproach. 

No other confession, but such as thus discovers and accuses. 
your own particular guilt, can be an act of true sorrow or real 
concern at your own condition. And a confession that is with- 
out this sorrow and compunction of heart has nothing in it, 
cither to dtone for past sins, or to produce in us, any true refor- 

- mation and amendment of life. 

To proceed; in order to. make this examination still further 
beneficial, every man should oblige himself to a certain method 
in it. As every man has something particular in his nature, 
stronger inclinations to some vices than others, some infirmi- 
ties that stick closer to him, and are harder to be conquered 
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than others; and it is as easy for every man to know this of 


hin self, as to know whom he likes, or dislikes: so it is highly 


necessary, that these particularities of our natures and tempers — 
should never escape a severe trial at our evening repentance ; 1 


say a severe trial, because nothing but a rigorous severity 

against these natural tempers, is sufficient to conquer them. 
They are the right eyes, that are not to be spared; but to be 

plucked out and cast from us. For as they are the infirmities 


of nature, so they have the strength of nature, and must be 


treated with great opposition, or they willsoon be too strong for 
us. He, therefore, who knows himself most of all subject to 
anger and passion, must be very exact and constant in his ex- 


amination of this temper every evening. He must find out_ 


every slip that he has made of that kind whether in. thought, or 
word, or action; he must shame, and reproach, and accuse him- 
self before God, for every thing that is said or done in obedi- 
ance to his passion. He must no more allow himself to forget 
he examination of this temper, than to forget his whole prayers. 

Again: If you find that vanity is your prevailing temper, that 
s always putting you upon the adornment of your person, and 
satching every thing that compliments or flatters your abilities, 
1ever spare or forget this temper in your evening examination ; 


gut confess to God every vanity of thought, or word, or action, _ 


hat you have been guilty of, and put yourself to all the shame and 


‘onfusion for it that you can. In this manner should all people © 


ct with regard to their chief frailty, to which their nature most 
nclines them. And though it should not immediately do all 
hat they would wish, yet by constant practice it would certainly 
n ashort time produce its desired effect. 

Farther: As all states and employments of life have their 
articular dangers and temptations, and expose people more to 
ome sins than others, so every man that wishes his own im- 


rovement, should make it a necessary part of his evening | 


xamfnation, to consider how he has avoided, or fallen into such 
ins as are most common to his state of life. For as our business 
nd condition of life has great power over us, so nothing but 
uch watchfulness as. this, ean secure us from those temptations 
9 which it daily exposes us. “The poor man, from his condition 
f life, is always in danger of repining and uneasiness ; the rich 
yan is most exposed to sensuality and indulgenee; the trades- 
1an to lying and'unreasonable gains; the scholar to pride and 
anity ; so that in every state of life,a man should always, in his 
xamination of himself, havea strict eye upon those faults, to 
hich his state of life most of all exposes him. 

Again: As it is reasonable to suppose, that every good man 
as entered into, or at least proposed to himself, some method of 
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holy living, and set himself some such rules to observe, as are 
not common to other people, and only known to himself; so it 
should be a constant part of his night recollection, to examine 
how, and in what degree he has observed them, and to reproach 
himself before God, for every neglect of them. By rules, L 
here mean, such rules as relate to the well-ordering of our time, 
and the business of our common life. Such rules as prescribe 
a certain order to all that we are to do, our business, devotion, 

mortifications, readings, retirements, conversation, meals, ea 
freshments, sleep, and the like. Now as good rules relating to 
all these things, are certain means of great improvement, and 
such as all serious Christians must needs propose to themselves, 
so they will hardly ever be observed to any purpose, unless 
they are made the constant subject of our evening examina- 
tion. 

- Lastly : You are not to content yourself with a hasty general 
review of the day, but you must enter upon it with delibera- 
tion; begin with the first action of the day, and proceed step 
by step, through every particular matter that you have been 
concerned in, and so let no time, place or action, be overlooked. 
An examination thus managed, will in a little time make you as 
different from yourself, as a-wise man is different from an idiot. 
It will give you such a newness of mind, such a spirit of wis- 
dom, and desire of perfection, as you was an entire stranger to 
before. ‘Thus much concerning the evening examination. 

I proceed now to lay before you such considerations, as may 
fill your mind with a just dread and horror of all sin, and help 
you to confess your own in the most passionate contrition, and 
sorrow of heart. Consider first, how odious all sin is to God, 
what a mighty baseness it is, and how abominable it renders 
sinners in the sight of God. ‘That it is sin alone that makes 
the great difference betwixt an angel and the devil; and that 
every sinner is, so far as he sins, a friend of the devil’s, and 
carrying on his work against God. That sinisa greater blemish 
and defilement of the soul, than any filth or disease is a defile- 
ment of the body. And to be content to live in sin, is a much 
greater baseness, than to desire to wallow in the mire, or love 
any bodily impurity. 

Consider how you must abhor a creature that denoneas in 
nothing but filth and nastiness, that hated every thing that was 
decent and clean; and let this teach you to apprehend how 
odious that soul that delights in nothing but the impurity of sin, 
must appear unto God. For all] sins, whether of sensuality, 
pride, or falseness, or any other irregular passion, are nothing 
else but the filth and impure disease of the rational soul. And 
all righteousness is nothing else but the purity, the decency, the 
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peauty and perfection of that spirit, which is made in the image 
of God. ~ ‘ At ae 
Again: Learn what horror you ought to have for the guilt of © 
sin, from the greatness of that atonement which has been made 
for it. God made the world by the breath of his mouth, by a 
word speaking; but the redemption of the world has been & 


work of longer labour. _ How easily God can create beings, we — 


learn from the first chapter of Genesis; but how difficult it is 
for infinite mercy to forgive sins, we learn from that costly atone- 
ment, those bloody sacrifices, those pains and penances, those 
sicknesses and death, which all must be undergone, before the 
suilty sinner is fit to appear in the presence of God. - 
Ponder these great truths: That the Son of God was forced 
to become man, to be partaker of all our infirmities ; to undergo 
a poor, painful, miserable, and contemptible life; to be perse- 
cuted, hated, and at last nailed to a cross, that by such suffer- 
ings he might render God propitious to that nature®in which he 
suffered. That all the bloody sacrifices and atonements of ‘the 
Jewish law, were to represent the necessity of this great sacri- 
fice, and the great displeasure God bore to sinners. That the 
world is still under the curse of sin, and certain marks of God’s 
displeasure at it; such as famines, plagues, tempests, sickness, 
diseases and death. 
Consider that all the sons of Adam are to go through a painful, 
sickly life, denying and mortifying their natural appetites, and 
crucifying the lust of the flesh, in order to have a share in the 
atonement of our Saviour’s death. That all their penances and 
self-denials, all their tears and repentance, are only made availa- 
ble by that great intercession, which is still making for them at 
the right hand of God. 
Consider these great truths; that this mysterious redemption, 
all these sacrifices and sufferings, both of God and man, are 
only to remove the guilt of sin; and then let this teach you 
with what tears and contrition, you ought to purge yourself from 
it. After this general consideration of the guilt of sin, which 
has done so much mischief to your nature, and exposed it to so 
great punishment, and made it so odious to God, that nothing 
less than so great an atonement of the Son of God, and so great 
repentance of our own, can restore us to the divine favour. 
Consider next your own particular share in the guilt of sin. 
And if you would know with what zeal you ought to repent 
yourself, consider how you would exhort another sinner to re- 
pentance ; and what repentance and amendment you would 
expect from him, whom you judged to be the groatest sinner in 
the world. Now this case every man may justly reckon to be 
his own. And you may fairly look upon yourself to be the 
greatest sinner that you know in the world. 
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For housek you may know abundance of people to be guiltg 

_ of some gross sins, with which you cannot charge yourself, yet 

you may justly condemn yourself as the greatest sinner that 

you know. And that for these following reasons. ; 4 

First : Because you know more of the folly of your own heart, 
than you do of other people’s; and can charge yourself with 
various sins, that you only know of yourself, and cannot be sure 
that other sinners are guilty of them. So~that as you know 
more of the folly, the baseness, the pride, the deceitfulness.and 

_hegligence of your own heart, than you do of any one’s else, so 
you have just reason to consider yourself as the greatest sinner 
that you know: because you know more of the greatness of 
your own sins, than you do of other people’s. - 

Secondly: The greatness of our guilt arises chiefly from the 
greatness of God’s goodness towards us, from the particular 
graces and blessings, the favours, the lights, and instructions 
that we havé received from him. 

- Now as these graces and blessings, and the multitude of God’ s 
favours towards us, are the great aggravations of our sins against 
God, so they are only known to ourselves. And therefore every 
sinner knows more of the aggravation of his own guilt, than he 
does of other people’s ; and. consequently may justly look upon 
himself to be the greatest sinner that he knows. , 

How good God hath been to other sinners, what light and 
instruction he has vouchsafed to them; what blessings and 
graces they have received from him; how often he has touched 
their hearts with holy inspirations, you cannot tel]. But all this 
you know of yourself; thereforesgou know greater aggravations 

of your own guilt, and are able to charge yourself with greater 
ingratitude than you can charge upon other people. 

And this is the reason, why the greatest saints have in all 
ages condemned themselves as the greatest sinners, becatise 
they knew some aggravations of their own sins, which they could 
not know of other people’s. The right way therefore to fill your 
heart with true contrition, and a deep sense of your own sins, is 
this: You are not to consider, or compare the outward form or 
course of your life, with that of other people’s, and then think 
yourself to be less sinful than they, because the outward course 
of your life is less sinful than theirs. But in order to know 
your own guilt, you must consider your own.particular circum- 
stances, your health, your sickness, your youth, or age, your par- 
ticular calling, the happiness of your education, the degrees of 
light and instruction that you have received, the good men that 
you have conversed with, the admonitions that you have had, 
the good books that you have read, the numberless multitude of 
divine blessings, graces, and favours, that you have received, the 
good motions of grace that you have resisted, the resolutions of 
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nendment that you have so often broken, and the checks of 


ynscience that you have disregarded. For it is from these cir- 


stances, that every one is to state the measure and greatness 
his own guilt. And as you know only these circumstances 
. your own sins, so you must necessarily know how to charge 


urself with higher degrees of guilt, than you can charge upon. 


her people. God Almighty knows greater sinners, it may be, 


lan you are; because he sees and knows the circumstances of 


{ men’s sins; but your own heart, if it is faithful to you, can 
scover no guilt so great as your own; because it can only see 
| you those circumstances, on which a great part of the guilt of 
n is founded. You may see sins in other people, that you 
not charge upon yourself; but thea you know a number of 
teumstances of your own guilt, that you cannot lay to their 
aarge. And perhaps that person who appears at such a dis- 
nee from your virtue, and so odious in your eyes, would have 
2en much better than you are, had he been altogether in your 
reumstances, and received all the same favours and graces 
om God that you have. 

This is a very humbling reflection, and very proper for those 
20ple to make, who measure their virtue, by comparing the 
itward course of their lives with that of other people’s... For, 


ok at whom you will, however different from you in his way - 


life, yet you can never know that he has resisted so much 
vine grace as you have; or that in all your circumstances, he 
ould not have been much truer to his duty than you are. Now 
is is the reason why I desired you to consider, how you would 
chort that man to confess, and bewail his sins, whom you 
oked upon to be one of the greatest sinners. Because if you 


ll deal justly, you must fix the charge at home, and look no 
rther than yourself. For God has given no one any power of - 


owing the true greatness of any sins, but his own; and 
erefore the greatest sinner that every one knows is. himself. 
ou may easily see how such an one in the outward course of 
s life breaks the laws of God; but then you can never say, 
at had you been exactly in all his circumstances, that you 
ould not have broken them more than he has done. A serious 
id frequent reflection upon these things, will mightily tend to 
imble us in our own eyes, make us very apprehensive of the 
eatness of our own guilt, and very tender in censuring and 


ndemning other people, for who would dare to be severe 


ainst other. people, when, for aught he can tell, the severity 


God may be more due to him, than to them? Who would - 


claim against the guilt of others, when he considers that he 


ows more of the greatness of his own guilt, than he does of. 
eirs? How often you have resisted God’s holy Spirit! how 
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many motives to goodness you have disregarded; how man} 
‘particular blessings you have sinned against; how many goo¢ 
resolutions you have broken; how many checks and admonition: 
of conscience you have stifled, you very well know: but hov 
often this has been the case of other sinners, you know not 
And therefore the greatest sinner that you know must. be 
yourself. 

Whenever, therefore, you are tory at sin or sinners, wie 
ever you read or think of God’s indignation and wrath at wicket 
men, let this teach you to be the most severe in your censure 
and most humble and contrite in the acknowledgment and con 
fession of your own sins, because you know of no sinner equa 
to yourself. | 

Lastly, to conclude this chapter: Having thus examined an 
Confessed your sins at this hour of the evening, you must after 
wards look upon yourself, as still obliged to betake yourself t 
prayer again just before you goto bed. The subject that is mos 
proper for your prayers at that time, is death. Let your prayer 

therefore then be wholly upon it, reckoning up all the danger: 
uncertainties, and terrors of death ; let them contain every thin, 
that can affect and awaken your mind into just apprehension o 
it. Let your petitions be all for right sentiments of the approac 
and importance of death; and beg of God; that your mind ma 
be possessed with such a sense of its nearness, that you may hav 
it always in your thoughts, do every thing as in sight of it, an 
make every day a day of preparation for it. Represent to you 
imagination, that your bed is your grave ; that all things are read 
for your interment; that you are to have no more to do with thi 
world; and that it will be owing to God’s great mercy, if yo 

sever see the light of the sun again, or have another day to ad 
to your works of piety. And then commit yourself to sleep, é 
into the hands of God; as one who is to have no more opportt 
nities of doing good; but i is to wake amongst spirits that are s% 
parate-from the body, and waiting for the judgment of the la: 
great day. 
' Such a solemn resignation of yourself into the hands of Go 
every evening, and parting with all the world, as if you wel 
never to see it any more, and all this in the silence and darl 
ness of the night, is a practice that will soon have excellent e 
fects upon your spirits. For this time of the night is exceedin 
proper for such prayers and meditations ; and the likeness whic 
sleep and darkness have to death, will contribute very much | 
make your thoughts about it the more deep and affecting. § 
that I hope you will not let a time so proper for such prayers, | 
ever passed over without them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
he - conclusion. Of the excellency and greatness of a devout spirit. 


I HAVE now finished what I intended in this Treatise. Ihave 
plained the nature of devotion, both as it signifies a life de- 
ted to God, and as it signifies a ‘regular method of daily prayer. 
lave NOW -only to add a word or two in recommendatoin of a life 
verned by the spirit of devotion. For though it is‘as reason- 
le to suppose it the desire of all Christians to arrive at Chris- 
n perfection, as to suppose, that all sick men desire to be re- 
red to perfect health; yet experience shows us, that nothing 
nts more to be pressed, repeated ard forced upon minds, than 
2 plainest rules of Christianity. Voluntary poverty, virginity, 
d devout retirement, have been here recommended, as things 
t necessary, yet highly beneficial to those who would make the” 
y to perfection the most easy andcertain. But Christian per- 
stion itself is tied to no particular form of life; but is to be 
ained, though not with the same ease, in every state of life. 
uis has been fully asserted in another place ; where it has been 
own that Christian perfection calls no one (necessarily) to a 
yister, but to the full performance of those duties, which are 
cessary for all Christians, and common to all states of life. 
wist. Perfec. p. 2. So that the whole of the matter is plainly 
is: virginity, voluntary poverty, and such other restraints of 
vful things, are not necessary to Christian perfection ; but are 
ich to be commended in those, who choose them as helps and 
sans of a more safe and speedy arrival at it. It is only in 
is manner, and in this sense, that I would recommend any par- 
larity of life; not as if perfection consisted in it, because of 
| great tendency to produce and support the true spirit of Chris- 
m perfection. But the thing which is here. pressed upon all 
a life of great and strict devotion; which, I think, has been 
ficiently shown to be equally the duty and happiness of all 
ders of men. Neither is there any thing in any particular 
ite of life, that can be justly pleaded as a reason for any abate- 
ont of a devout spirit. 
But because in this polite age of ours, we have so lived away 
e spirit of devotion, that many seem afraid even to be suspect- 
of it, imagining great devotion to be great bigotry ; that is 
inded in ignorance and poorness of spirit, and that little, weak, 
d dejected minds, are generally the greatest proficients in it; 
shall here be fully shown, that great devotion is the noblest 
nper of the greatest and noblest souls ; and that they who think 
receives any advantage from ignorance and poorness of spirit, 
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devotion charged upon their ignorance. But if they will be con- 
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are themselves not a nla: but entirely ignorant of the nature a 
devotion, the nature of God, and the nature of themselves. __ 
People of fine parts and learning, or of great knowledge in 
worldly matters, may perhaps think it hard to have their want of 
- tent to be tried by reason and Scripture, it may soon be made to 
appear, that a want of devotion, wherever it is, either amnoneal 


_ the learned or unlearned, is founded in gross ignorance, and the 


_ greatest blindness and insensibility that can happen to a rational 
-_ ereature. And that devotion is so far from being the effect of a 
little and dejected mind, that it must and will be always highest 
in the most perfect natures. And first, who reckons it a sign of 
a poor, little mind, for a man to be full of reverence and duty to 
his parents, to have the truest love and honour for his friend, or 
to excel in the highest instances of gratitude to his benefactor? 
Are not these tempers in the highest degree in the most exalted 
and perfect minds? And yet what is high devotion, but the high- 
est exercise of these tempers, of duty, reverence, love, hononr, 
and_ gratitude to the amiable, glorious parent, friend, and bene- 
_ factor of all mankind? Is it a true greatness of mind, to reverence 
the authority of your parents, to fear the displeasure of your 
friend, to dread the reproaches of your benefactor? And must 
not this fear and dread, and reverence, be much more just and 
“reasohable, and honourable, when they are in the highest degree 
towards God ? Now as the higher these tempers are, the more 
they are esteemed amongst men, and are allowed to be so much 
the greater proofs of a true greatness of mind; so the higher and 
greater these same tempers are towards God, so much the more 
do they prove the nobility, excellence, and greatness of the mind. 
So that so long as duty to parents, love to friends, and gratitude 
to benefactors, are thought great and honourable tempers; devo- 
tion, which is nothing else but duty, love, and gratitude to God, 
must have the highest place amongst our highest virtues. 

If a prince out of his mere goodness should send you a pardon 
by one of his slaves, would you think it a part of your duty to 
receive the slave with marks of love, esteem, and gratitude for 
his great kindness, in bringing you so great a gift; and at the 
same time think it a meanness and poorness of spirit, to show 
love, esteem, and gratitude to the prince, who of his own good- 
ness freely sent you the pardon? And yet this would be as rea- 
sonable, as to suppose that love, esteem, honour, and gratitude, 
are noble tempers, and instances of a great soul, when they are 
paid to our fellow-creatures: but the effects of a poor, ignorant, 
dejected mind, when they are paid to God. 

_ Farther? That part of devotion which expresses itself in sor- 
rowful confession, and pénitential tears of a broken and contrite 
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sart, is very far from being a sign of a little and ignorant mind. 
or who does not acknowledge it an instanee of an ingenuous, ge- 
srous and brave mind, to acknowledge a fault, and ask pardon for 
e offence? And are not the finest and most improved minds, the 
ost remarkable for this excellent temper? Is it not also allowed, 
at the ingenuity and excellence of a man’s spirit is much shown 
hen his sorrow and indignation at himself rises in proportion to | 
ie folly of his crime, and the goodness and greatness of the per- 
m he has offended? Now if things are thus, then the greater 
1y man’s mind is, the more he knows of God and himself, the 
ore will he be disposed to prostrate himself before God in all — 
ie humblest acts and expressions of repentance. And the 

‘eater the ingenuity, the generosity, judgment, and penetration 

‘his mind is, the more will he exercise and indulge a passion- 

e, tender sense of God’s just displeasure; and the more he 

nows of the greatness, the goodness, and perfection of the di- 

ne nature, the fuller of shame and confusion will he be at his 
wn sins and ingratitude. And onthe other hand, the more dull 

id ignorant any soul is, the more base and ungenerous it na- 

ally is, the more senseless it is of the goodness and purity of 
ed; so much the more averse will it be to all acts of humble 

onfession and repentance. 

Devotion therefore is so far from being best suited to little 

morant minds, that a true elevation of soul, a lively sense of 
nour, and great knowledge of God and ourselves, are the 

-eatest natural helps that our devotion hath. 

And on the other hand, it shall here be made to appear by va- 

ety of arguments, that indevotion is founded in the most ex-. 
assive ignorance. 

And, First, Our blessed Lord, and his apostles, were eminent 
stances of great and frequent devotion. Now if we will grant, 
s all Christians must grant) that their great devotion was found- 
1 in atrue knowledge of the nature of devotion, the nature of 
od, and the nature of man; then it is plain, that all those that 
e insensible of the duty of devotion, are in this excessive state 
‘ignorance, they neither know God, nor themselves, nor devo- 
on. For if a right knowledge in these three respects, produces 
eat devotion, as in the case of our Saviour and his apostles, 
en a neglect of devotion must be chargeable upon ignorance. 
Again: How comes it that most people have recourse to de- 
tion, when they are in sickness, distress, or fear of death? Is 
not because this state shows them more of the want of God, 
1d their own weakness, than they perceive at other times? Is 
not because their infirmities, their approaching end convinces 
em of something, which they did not half perceive before? 
ow if devotion at these seasons, is the effect of a better know- 
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ledge of God and ourselves, then the neglect of devotion at other - 
times, is always owing to great ignorance of God and ourselves. 
Farther: As indevotion is ignorance, so it is the most shame- 
ful ignorance, and such as is to be charged with the greatest 
folly. This will fully appear to any one that considers, by what 
_rules we are to judge of the excellency of any knowledge, or 
the shamefulness of any ignorance. Now knowledge itself would - 
be no excellence, nor ignorance any reproach to us, but that we 
are rational creatures. But if this be true, then it follows plainly, — 
that that knowledge which is most suitable to our rational na- 
ture, and which most concerns us, as such to know, is our high- - 
est, finest knowledge ; and that ignorance which relates to things - 
which are most essential to us, as rational creatures, and which 
we are most concerned to know, is, of all others, the most gross _ 
and shameful ignorance. If therefore there be any things that 
concern us more than others, if there be any truths that are more 
to us than all others, he that has the fullest knowledge of these 
things, that sees these truths in the clearest, strongest light, has, — 
of all others, as a rational creature, the clearest understanding, — 
and the strongest parts. If therefore our relation to God, be our 
greatest relation, if our advancement in his favour be our highest — 
advancement, he that has the highest notions of the excellence” 
of this relation, he that most strongly perceives the highest worth, — 
and great value of holiness and virtue, that judges every thing 
little, when compared with it, proves himself to be master of the 
best, and most excellent knowledge. If a judge had fine skill 
in painting, architecture, and music, but at the same time had 
gross and confused notions of equity, and poor, dull apprehen- | 
sions of the value of justice, who would scruple to reckon him a_ 
poor ignorant judge? Ifa bishop should be a man of great ad- 
dress and skill in the arts of preferment, and understanding how 
to raise and enrich his family in the world, but should have no 
taste or sense of the maxims and principles of the saints and 
fathers of the church; if he did not conceive the holy nature, 
and great obligations of his calling, and judge it better to be 
crucified to the world, than to live idly in pomp and splendour, 
who would scruple to charge such a bishop with want of under- 
standing? If we do not judge, and pronounce after this manner, 
our reason and judgment are but empty sounds. But now, if a 
judge is to be reckoned ignorant, if he does not feel or perceive 
the value and worth of justice; if a bishop is to be looked upon 
as void of understanding, if he is more experienced in other 
things, than in the exalted virtues of his apostolical calling; 
then all common Christians are to be looked upon as more or 
less knowing, according as they know more or less of those great 
things, which are the common and greatest concern of all Chris- 
tians. If a gentleman should fancy that the moon is no bigger 
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than it appears to the eye, that it shines with its own light, that 
all the stars are only so many spots of light; if after reading 
books of astronomy, he should still continue in the same opinion, © 
most people would think he had but a poor apprehension. But 
if the same person should think it better to provide for a short 
life here, than to provide for a glorious eternity hereafter, that 
it was better to be rich than to be eminent in piety, his igno- 
rance and dulness would be too great to be compared to any 
thing else. : 

There is no’ knowledge that deserves so much as the name of 
it, but that which we call judgment. And that is the most clear 
and improved understanding, which judges best of the value and 
worth of things; all the rest is but the capacity of an animal, is 
but mere seeing and hearing. 2 

And there is no excellence of any knowledge in us, till we 
exercise our judgment, and judge well of the value and worth of 
things. If a man had eyes that could see beyond the stars, or 
pierce into the heart of the earth, but could not see the things 
that were before him, or discern any thing that was serviceable 
to him, we should reckon that he had but a very bad sight. If 
another had ears that received sounds from the world in the 
moon, but could hear nothing that was done upon earth, we 
should look upon him to be as bad as deaf. In like manner, if a 
man has a memory that can retain a great many things; if he 
has a wit that is sharp and acute in arts and sciences, or an 
imagination that can wander agreeably in fictions, but has a dull, 
poor apprehension of his duty and relation to God, of the value 
of piety, or the worth of moral virtue, he may very justly be rec- 
koned to have a bad understanding. He is but like the man that 
can only see and hear such things as are of no benefit to him. As 
certain therefore as piety, virtue, and eternal happiness are of 
the most concern to man, as certain as the immortality of our na- 
ture, and relation to God, are the most glorious circumstances 
of our nature, so certain is it, that he who dwells most in con- 
templation of them, whose heart is most affected with them, who 
sees farthest into them, who best comprehends the value and ex- 
eellency of them, who judges all worldly attainments to be mere 
bubbles and shadows, in comparison of them, proves himself to 
have of all others the finest understanding, and the strongest 
judgment. And if we do not reason after this manner, or allow 
this method of reasoning, we have no arguments to prove, that 
there is any such thing as a wise man, or a fool. For a man is 
proved to be a natural, not because he wants any of his senses, 
or is incapable of every thing, but because he has no judgment, 
and is entirely ignorant of the worth and value of things ; he will 
perhaps choose a fine coat rather than a large estate. And as the 
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essence of stupidity consists in the entire want of judgment, in’ 
_ an ignorance of the value of things; so on the other hand the 
- essence of wisdom and knowledge must consist in the excellen- 

cy of our judgment, or in the knowledge of the worth and value 

of things. This therefore is an undeniable proof that he who 

knows most of the value of the best things, who judges most 

rightly of the things which are of most concern to him, who had 

rather have his soul in a state of Christian perfection, than the 

greatest share of worldly happiness, has the highest wisdom and 

is at the farthest distance from men that are naturals, than any 

knowledge can place him. On the other hand, he that can talk 

the learned languages, and repeat a great deal of history, but 

prefers the indulgence of his body to the purity and perfection 

of his soul; who is more concerned to get a name, or an estate 

here, than to live in eternal glory hereafter, is in the nearest 

state to that natural, who chooses a painted coat, rather than a 

large estate. He is not called a natural by men, but he must 

appear to God, and heavenly beings, as in a more excessive state 

- ED and will sooner or later certainly appear so to him- 

self. 

But now if this be undeniably plain, that we cannot prove a 
man to be a fool, but by showing that he has no knowledge of. 
things that are good and evil to himself, then it is undeniably 
plain that we cannot prove a man to be wise, but by showing 
that he has the fullest knowledge of things that are his greatest 
good, and his greatest evil. If, therefore, God be our greatest 
good ; if there can be no good but in his favour, nor any evil but 
in departing from him, then it is plain, that he who judges it the 
best thing he can do to please God to the utmost of his power, 
who worships and adores him with all his heart and soul, who 
had rather have a pious mind than all the dignities and honours 
in the world, shows himself to be in the highest state of human 
wisdom. 

To proceed » We know how our blessed Lord acted in a hu- 
man body ; it was his meat and drink todo the will of his Father 
who is in heaven.. And if any number of heavenly spirits were 
to leave their habitations in the light of God, and be for awhile 
united to human bodies, they would certainly tend towards God 
in all their actions, and be as heavenly as they could, in a state 
of flesh and blood. 

They would certainly act in this manner, because they would 
know that God was the only good of all spirits; and that whether 
they were in the body or out of the body, in heaven or on earth, 
they must have every degree of their greatness and happiness 
from God alone. All human spirits therefore, the more exalted 
they are, the more they know their divine original, the nearer 
they come to heavenly spirits, by so much the more will they 
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live to God in all their actions, and make their whole life.a state 
of devotion. Devotion therefore is the greatest sign of a great 
and noble genius, it supposes a soul inits highest state of know- | 
ledge ; and none but little and blinded minds, that are sunk into 
ignorance and vanity, are destitute of it. 

If a human spirit should imagine some mighty prince to be 
greater than God, we should take it for a poor, ignorant creature ; 
all people would acknowledge such an imagination to be the 
height of stupidity. But if this same human spirit should think 
it better to be devoted to some mighty prince, than to be de- 
voted to God, would not this still be a greater proof of a poor, 
ignorant, and blinded nature? Yet this is what all people do, 
who think any thing better, greater, or wiser than a devout life. 
So that which way soever we consider this matter, it plainly ap- 
pears, that devotion is an instance of great judgment, of an 
elevated nature; and the want of devotion is a certain proof of 
the want of understanding. The greatest spirits of the heathen 
world, such as Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Marcus, 
Antonius, &c., owed all their greatness to the spirit of devotion. ~ 
They were full of God; their wisdom and deep contemplations, 
tended only to deliver men from the vanity of the world, the 
slavery of ‘bodily passions, that they might act as spirits that 
came from God, and were soon to return to him. 

_ Again: To see the dignity and greatness of a devout spirit, 
we need only compare it with other tempers, that are chosen in 
the room of it. St. John tells us, that all in the world, (that is, 
all the tempers of a worldly life,) is the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life. Let us therefore consider, 
what wisdom or excellency of mind there is required to qualify 
a man for these delights. Let us suppose a man given up to 
the pleasures of the body, surely this can be no sign of a fine 
mind, or an excellent spirit; for if he has but the temper of an — 
animal, he is great enough for these enjoyments. Let us sup- 
pose him to be devoted to honours and splendours, to be fond 
of glitter and equipage; now if this temper required any great 
parts or fine understanding to make a man capable of it, it 
would prove the world to abound with great wits. Let us sup- 
pose him to be in love with riches, and to be so eager in the 
pursuit of them, as never to think he has enough; now this pas- 
sion is so far from supposing any excellent sense, or great un- 
derstanding, that blindness and folly are the best supports that 
it hath. Let us, lastly, suppose him in another light, not singly 
devoted to any of these passions, but as it mostly happens, go- 
verned by all of them in their turns; does this show a more 
exalted nature, than to spend his days in the service of any one 
of them? For to have a taste for these things, and to be devoted 
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to them, is so far from arguing any tolerable parts or understand- 
ing, that they are suited to the dullest, weakest minds, and re- 
quire only a great deal of pride and folly to be greatly admired. 

~ But now let libertines bring any such charge as this if they can, 
against devotion. ‘They may as well endeavour to charge light 
with every thing that belongs to darkness. Let them but grant 
that there is a God, and Providence, and then they have granted 
enough to justify the wisdom, and support the honour of devo- 
tion. For if there is an infinitely wise and good Creator, in 
whom we live, move, and have our being, whose providence 


-. governs all things in all places, surely it must be the highest act 


of our understanding to conceive rightly of him; it must be the 
noblest instance of judgment, the most exalted temper of our 
nature, to worship and adore this universal providence, to con- 
form to its laws, to study its wisdom, and to live and act every 
where, as in the presence of this infinitely good and wise Crea- 
tor. Now he that lives thus, lives in the spirit of devotion. 
And what can show such great parts, and so fine an understand- 
ing, as to live in this temper? For if God is wisdom, surely he 
must be the wisest man in the world, who most conforms to the 
wisdom of God, who best obeys his providence, who enters far- 
thest into his designs, and does all he can, that God’s will may 
be done on earth, as it is done in heayen. A devout man makes 
a true use of his reason; he sees through the vanity of the 
world, discovers the corruption of his nature, and the blindness 
of his passions. He lives by a law which is not visible to vul- 
_ gar eyes; he enters into the world of spirits; he compares the 
greatest things, sets eternity against time; and chooses rather 
to be for ever great in the presence of God, when he dies, than 
to have the greatest share of worldly pleasures whilst he lives. 
He who is devout, is full of these great thoughts; he lives upon 
these noble reflections, and conducts himself by rules and prin- 
ciples, which can only be apprehended, admired and loved by 
reason. ‘There is nothing therefore that shows so great a genius, 
nothing that so raises us above our vulgar spirits, nothing that 
so plainly declares an heroic greatness of mind, as great devo- 
tion. When you suppose a man to be a saint, or all devotion, 
you have raised him as much above all other conditions of life, 
as a philosopher is above an animal. 

Lastly, courage and bravery are words of a great sound, and 
seem to signify a heroic spirit: but yet humility, which seems 
to be the lowest, meanest part of devotion, is a more certain ar- 
gument of a noble and courageous mind. For humility contends 
with greater enemies, is more constantly engaged, more violently 
assaulted, bears more, suffers more, and requires greater courage 
to support itself, than any instances of worldly bravery. A man 
who dares be poor and contemptible in the eyes of the world, to 
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prove himself to God; who resists and rejects all human glory, 


who opposes the clamour of his passions, who meekly puts up 


il injuries and wrongs, and dares stay for his rewards till the in- 
isible hand of God gives to every one their proper places, en- 
lures a much greaier trial, and exerts a nobler fortitude, than he 
who is bold and daring in the fire of battle. For the boldness 
fa soldier, if he is a stranger to the spirit of devotion, is rather 
weakness than fortitude ; it as at best but mad passion, and heat- 
sd spirits, and has no more true valour in it than the fury of a 
iger. For as we cannot lift up a hand, or stir a foot, but by a 
,ower that is lent us from God, so bold actions that are not di- 
ecied by the laws of God, or so many executions of his will, are’ 
10 more true bravery, than sedate malice is Christian patience. 

Reason is our universal law, that obliges us in all places, and 
it all times; and no actions have any honour, but so far as they 
ire instances of our obedience to reason. And it isas base and 
sowardly, to be bold and daring against the principle of reason 
nd justice, as to be bold and daring in lying and perjury. 

Would we therefore exercise a true fortitude, we must do all 
n the spirit of devotion, be valiant against the corruptions of the 
world, and the lusts of the flesh, and the temptations of the 
levil; for to be daring and courageous against these enemies, is 
he noblest bravery that a human mind is capable of. 

I have made this digression, for the sake of those, who think 
i great devotion to be bigotry and poorness of spirit; that by 
hese considerations they may see, how poor and mean all other 
empers are, if compared to it. That they may see, that all 
worldly attainments, whether of greatness, wisdom, or bravery, 
ire but empty sounds; and there is nothing wise or great, or 
ioble, in a human spirit, but rightly to know, and heartily to 
yorship and adore the great God, who is the support and life of 
ul spirits, whether in heaven or on earth. 





_ APPENDIX. — 


uxtract of a letter from the Rev. Witt1am Law, in answer to one 
requesting a conversation on the Spiritual Life. 


As to your intention of a visit here, I can say nothing to en- 
;ourage it; and though my countenance would have no forbid- 
ling airs put on by myself, yet as old age has given me her own > 
omplexion, 1 might perhaps bear the blame of it. But my 
shief objection against a visit of this kind, is the reason you give 
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for itviz: For’ my instructive conversation on the spiritual life. 
_ An appointment for religious conversation has a taking sound ; 
and passeth for a sign of great progress in goodness. But with 
regard to myself, such a meeting would rather make me silent, 
than a speaker in its first, because I hurt myself, and am only 
acting a part, if I speak to persons on spiritual matters, either 
~ sooner or further than the Spirit of God (which bloweth when” 
and where it listeth) would be resisted in me, if I held my 
tongue ; secondly, because it is deluding the persons I speak to, 
and helping them to be content with an imaginary falsehood, if, 
a spiritual assistant, | speak to them of any thing, but that. 
hich is their own evil, or their own good ; for true edification 
arises only from such knowledge, and not from devout harangues” 
on the spiritual life in general, though set forth in the most 
y°enlivened words. The spiritual life is nothing else but the 
3 _ workin of the Spirit of God within us; and, therefore, our 
stice must be a great part of our preparation for it; and 
much speaking, or a delight in it, will be often no snaalt hin-— 
~ drance of that good, which we can only have from hearing what 
the Spirit and Voice of God speaketh within us. ‘This is not 
enough known by religious persons; they rejoice in kindling a 
fire of their own, and delight too much in hearing their own 
voice, and so lose that inward unction from above, which alone © 
can new create their hearts. ‘To speak with the tongues of 
men or angels on religious matters, is a much less thing, than to 
know how to stay the mind upon God, and abide with him in’ 
the closet of our hearts, observing, loving, adorning and ants 
ing his holy power within us. ‘ 

Rhetoric and fine language about the things of Fis Spirit, is 
a vainer babble than in other matters; and “he who thinks to 
| grow in true goodness by hearing or speaking flaming words or 

4 striking expressions, as is now much the’ way of the world, may 
have a great deal of talk, but will have but little of his « con 
' yersation in heaven.” * 

I have written very largely of the spiritual life ; and he who 
has read it and likes it, has of all men the least reason to ask 
me any questions, or make any visit on that subject. 

He understands not my writings, nor the end of them, who 
does not see, that their whole drift is to call all Christians to a 
God and Christ within them, as the only possible life, light and 
power of. all goodness they can ever have; and, therefore, they 
turn my readers as much from myself, as from any other “ Lo 
here! or Lo there |” 5 

I invite all people to The marriage of the Lamb,” but no 
one to moyrelt- 
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